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ANY people had supposed that the 
Attorney-General of the United 
States had practically completed his 
attacks on “speculation” as embodied in the 
operations of the New York Sugar & Coffee 
Exchange. To such as have entertained that 
supposition, Mr. Daugherty’s new brief, filed 
with the Supreme Court, must be disappoint- 
ing. It is of special interest, however, be- 
cause it represents a further development of 
the thought of the Administration as re- 
gards this whole question of speculative 
activity. It may well be pondered by those 
who want to understand the attitude of 
those who are in power at Washington as 
regards the management of national busi- 
ness. 

What Mr. Daugherty now says is that the 
effect of speculation is to bring about a con- 
trol of commodity prices which is harmful 
or injurious to the community. As he puts 
it, the influence in this case is to alter or 
affect the prices that are paid for raw sugar 
to the producer and those that are paid for 
refined sugar by the consumer. If such 
alteration were in the direction of justice 
and equity, it would be hard to see why the 
Department of Justice should object to them. 
Plainly then, that Department must be un- 
der the impression that the changes made 
will impair the position of the consumer or 
producer, and that one or both of these fac- 
tors in the community is likely to be hurt 
through the operation of the speculative 
machinery. 

Unless some evidence can be furnished 
for this point of view, it would be as. well 
not to put it into legal form. The subject 
is an old one, thoroughly threshed over and 
discussed. Conclusions reached by the best 
thinkers on the subject are to the effect that 


speculation is an economic process, which, 
when legitimately conducted, is beneficial to 
the community as a whole, and should be 
permitted to continue because of its desirable 
regulating influence upon prices, tending as 
it does to eliminate extreme fluctuations and 
to render actual changes in prices less sud- 
den as well as more equable all around. Ex- 
perience shows that this is the outcome of 
speculation in its best forms, its influence 
then being that of distributing the risk 
among those who are best able to bear it. 
Undoubtedly, there is illegitimate specula- 
tion. No one who is familiar with condi- 
tions under which speculative activity ex- 
ists could deny this statement, and no one 
so familiar could question that such illegiti- 
mate speculation occurs, all efforts to the 
contrary notwithstanding, in the principal 
exchanges of every kind throughout the 
country. The existence of such speculation 
does not palliate or defend it, but on the 
contrary furnishes a good reason for the 
undertaking of measures designed, so far as 
practicable, to eliminate it. There is the 
same absurdity in any proposal which 
would destroy all speculation because some 
of it is bad or injurious, that there is in any 
plan to eliminate the entire body of transac- 
-tions of a certain kind because in represen- 
tative cases they have proven doubtful or 
harmful owing to the use of improper 
methods. Elimination of evils in specula- 
tion, moreover, should be attained through 
the application of proper methods. These 
are fundamentally the use of the powers 
of the state within which the speculative 
activity exists, as well as the authority 
which is retained by those who conduct the 
various exchanges. It would be only in the 
event of complete failure on the part of 
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these qualified authorities that the Federal 
Government would be warranted in attempt- 
ing to take their place. 

And yet such intervention is the precise 
course of action upon which Attorney- 
General Daugherty has determined. He 
originally demanded the complete abolition 
of the Sugar & Coffee Exchange because, he 
said, some injurious transactions had oc- 
curred there. He now asserts that all trans- 
actions occuring there tend to control prices 
and hence are harmful to the public interest. 
No such point of view can be maintained, 
but,.on the contrary, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that the operations of the 
exchange, even from the point of view of 
Mr. Daugherty himself, may tend to help 
some members of the trading community. 
His argument, in short, is without logical 
foundation ; and is, besides, inconsistent with 
itself as between the dates at which he has 
filed his various briefs in this matter. Is it 
too much to hope that the Department of 
Justice may get its own consent to the adop- 
tion of a different point of view, more in 
harmony with the facts, and less inclined to 
act as a means of conciliating the votes of 
the unthinking? 
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BUSINESS 
LESS ACTIVE 


T is hardly to be de- 
nied that the past two 
weeks has seen some 
recession in business activity. The decline 
is not yet sufficient to produce much actual 
change in the volume of transactions, or to 
impair very seriously the demand for labor. 
Employment continues good, wages as high 
as ever, and the movement of staples in the 
trade is at least reasonably active. Car- 
loading statistics show that, as thus mea- 
sured, business is moving about as freely as 
it has moved in the past, if not more freely. 
The changes of indication relate primarily 
to the future, and are to be taken as indica- 
tive of what may be expected to occur at a 
later date, rather than as showing the na- 
ture of processes that are being carried out 
at this very time. Nevertheless, after mak- 
ing all allowances for the time and method 
of changes, it remains a fact that indications 
of reaction must be admitted and duly pro- 
vided for. That being the case, it is proper 
to inquire how far such trends are likely to 
go, and what may be done to arrest them. 
As to the latter question, there would 
seem to be no doubt that the most powerful 
counteracting forces that could be invoked 
at this time are of a political nature. If 
our Government were willing to lessen its 
attack upon certain forms of business, and 


to assume a friendly attitude with respect 
to other types of activity, such as transpor- 
tation, we might reasonably. expect that 
there would be a great transformation in 
the attitude of the community with regard 
to this whole question. Lacking such assur- 
ances, and with European conditions as un- 
certain as they are, we can only say that no 
definite or assured path toward better con- 
ditions is now clearly visible, but, on the 
contrary, the indications are that a con- 
siderable period of unsettlement and doubt 
must be endured before any conclusive or 
satisfactory adjustment of the situation is 
to be looked for. 
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UR present tax situ- 
ation offers a case 
in which the fa- 
miliar saying that 
conscience doth make 
cowards of us all is once more exemplified. 
Treasury officials, according to reliable ac- 
count, have been redrafting our income-tax 
law, with a view to relieving the overbur- 
dened community of some portion of the 
terrible load under which it is staggering. 
This is good as far as it goes. But doubting 


THE 
RECURRENT 
TAX 
PROBLEM 


Thomases appear in the persons of Senate 


leaders who express a dread that, if any 
measure on the subject be allowed to come 
upon the floor of Congress, it will be mis- 
handled by “Radicals” who will endeavor to 
alter it in such a way as to make the out- 
come worse rather than better. 

This kind of risk, of course, is always 
present in every piece of legislation, yet it 
is true that we have to run the hazard and 
attempt to legislate along lines that may be 
beneficial. In the present instance, the feel- 
ing of the community with respect to relief 
is clearly indicated by the fact that the ru- 
mors of the proposed change have resulted 
in a “flood” of letters, telegrams and other 
communications coming from the taxpayers 
and expressing their satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of some deliverance from their present 
evil case. 

There is no reason to think that “radical” 
influences are likely to be materially less in 
the future than they are in the present Re- 
publican Congress, and it is better, there- 
fore, to take up arms against the present 
sea of troubles than fly to others that we 
know not of. At some time, relief must be 
obtained from the present tax situation if 
business is to go on existing and if capital is 
to resume its normal rate of accumulation. 
If neither of these things is to occur, per- 
haps the sooner that is known the better. 
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OUR NOTHER meeting 
DISCOUNT of Federal Reserve 
POLICY Agents and Gov- 


ernors of Federal Reserve 
Banks has been set for November 12th; and 
at that time it is understood that there will 
be a general discussion of Discount Rates 
and Discount Policy with a view to clearing 
up some uncertainties that have apparently 
developed with reference to the Federal Re- 
serve situation. Two points call for clari- 
fication. One is the question whether a 
uniform discount policy is to be applied to 
the whole of the United States, the other a 
question whether the system shall endeavor 
to carry into effect its own policy regarding 
discount rates or shall sustain and develop 
them by means of an open market. As to 
the latter point, it is interesting to note that 
the Federal Reserve Board some months ago 
declared itself in favor of a definite open- 
market plan, thus reversing the point of view 
which had existed for a long time past. 
This plan, however, has not been very 
effectively applied during the past year, and 
undoubtedly needs to be developed on a 
much larger scale if it is to have any real 
significance. The proposal to give consid- 
eration to these questions is encouraging 
because it represents progress toward the 
establishment of a well-marked course of 
action based upon definite banking princi- 
ples. Lack of such a policy has been one 
of the most regrettable aspects of Federal 
Reserve administration for a long time past, 
and the giving of greater attention to it is 
to be held a very hopeful element in the 
outlook. 


csS~ 
AN NGLAND is enter- 
UNEXPECTED taining an unexpect- 
GUEST ed guest in the form 
of an inflation agitation. 
Urged by unemployment and distress among 
her people, she is finding not a few of those 
who ought to know better adopting the idea 
that some issues of paper currency would 
result in bringing prosperity by forcing 
higher prices and so enabling men to “make 
money” as against the problems they have 
to confront today and the inability to get 
back even what they have put into business. 
It had not been expected that Great Britain 
would suffer from this agitation, but it un- 
doubtedly represents a disease of world-wide 
growth. We still have to meet it, although 
on this side of the water it is endemic chiefly 
among the farming class as against the situ- 
ation in England, where those who are most 
subject to its ravages are the manufacuring 
and labor elements. 
The inflation theory adopts a short-sighted 


point of view, since it assumes that there is 
something that can be done toward increas- 
ing prosperity by simply dividing up the 
property of the community in different pro- 
portions. This, of course, is a wholly erro- 
neous and ridiculous notion and it should be 
so recognized. Inflation is a drug which 
has to be continuously given in repeated 
doses in order to keep up its effect on the 
patient; and, like most opiates or stimulat- 
ing medicines, it eventually loses its influ- 
ence, leaving the last state of the user a 
good deal worse than the first. Germany, 
France and other countries already furnish 
contemporary examples of what is sure to 
happen to those nations which fall into the 
habit of resorting to inflation schemes as a 
means of relief. It is to be hoped that Eng- 
land will not encourage any such movement, 
while as for permitting it to attain a fresh 
growth in the United States, the hazard is 
too great to be thought of for a moment, 
provided that means can be found to check it. 
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MORE HOSE who look for 
CONFUSION hope from foreign 
ABROAD countries, or who 


, faithfully expected a 
great light to break upon the political situa- 
tion without any effort on our part to relieve 
conditions or to reshape the prospects, must 
have been disappointed at the news from 
Germany during the past few days. The 
final announcement of inability to pay repa- 
rations dashes the hopes of those who had 
been looking for some development that 
would help them toward a smooth and 
automatic adjustment of the reparations 
problem. 

If reparations are to be gathered at all, 
Germany will have to be taken under some 
kind of Allied supervision, and whether the 
Allies are ready to assume responsibility for 
a protectorate of that sort is more than 
open to question. Altogether, therefore, the 
prospect of an early and easy adjustment 
is hardly encouraging. More than ever, it 
seems true that France will have to recon- 
cile herself to a new way of approaching a 
solution of the German issue, since only so 
can she collect anything or certainly what 
she believes to be her due. The Germans 
will have to be allowed the opportunity to 
work and to accumulate means, since in no 
other way can they get into position to pay 
anything. 


cos? 


THE MARKET OR a complete anal- 
PROSPECT ysis of the position 
of the stock market 
read Mr. Wyckoff’s article on page 12. 
Monday, November 5, 1923. 
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What:France Seeks in the Rhineland 





Why Another European War Impends 
Why We Can Do Little to Help. 
If the Worst Comes, What May We Expect P | 


An Interview with SENATOR SMOOT 


RANCE is evidently behind the re- 
volt in the Rhineland Province in 
Germany. 

The attempt being made to set up a 
Rhineland Republic separate from impe- 
rial Germany is evidently the result of 
France’s desire to establish a buffer state 
on the Rhine between herself and the 
Germans. 

France is impelled to this maneuvering 
by fear—the fear of again being attacked 
by Germany and the wish to guard against 
it. However, economic considerations 
have no doubt played a part, too, such 
considerations, for example, as the desire 
to control more of Germany’s coal. 


Bearing Out Previous Convictions 


Current events bear out what I was 
convinced of when in Europe last Sum- 
mer—that France is 
going to hold on to the 
Ruhr until a_ buffer 
State is set up. 

A Rhineland Repub- 
lic under French con- 











By A. H. ULM 


trol probably would be satisfactory to 
France. With it established, France no 
doubt would be willing to relinquish the 
Ruhr and to modify or surrender claims 
for reparations. 

With a Germany broken into parts to 
be sure, it would be patently impossible 
to collect reparations. But France would 
at least have, if only for the time being, 
that security which above all things she 
seems (or pretends) to desire. 
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Impending yt 
What the effect 
organized Ger 
have on Eu 
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many would 
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tions to Europe 
prediction. It 
mean, of course, 
war, although how 
war nobody can tell. 
S3 Germany driven to 
desperation might at- 
tempt war at any time, 
as the last and only hope 
of holding the empire to- 
gether. War 
alone 
brought 
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the empire into existence and cemented it. 

Of course, viewed casually, any attempt 
on the part of Germany to make war on 
any other nation, before she recovered 
economically, might seem to be doomed 
at the start. But when a people are in 
the lowest depths of despair they often 
achieve miracles. Especially is this so 
when an able dictator guides their affairs. 
And Germany is certainly moving in the 
direction of a dictatorship; in fact, all 
that seems to be needed is for a man ca- 
pable of exercising supreme power to 
come forward. 

Such a man no doubt can be found 
among a people who have given to the 
world so many men of genius. 

Germany’s survival in anything like its 
modern status depends in great measure 
upon the survival of the empire in some 
form. Otherwise with its present popu- 
lation it cannot be a self-supporting land. 
If Germany breaks apart into a series of 
small States, that nation must revert to 
agriculture as the prime support of its 
people. And Germany hasn’t the land for 
supporting, on anything like a true sus- 
taining basis, the present population, 
which has grown up around its manufac- 
turing industries. 

Germany’s manufacturing industries 
cannot be restored and further developed 
unless all of Germany has free access to 
its mineral stores, coal and iron, the bulk 
of which are situated in the small area 
of the Ruhr. 

Thus, to break up Germany would mean 
the virtual destruction of the Germany 
that has existed since 1870—the land of 
vast industrial and commercial achieve- 
ment. And that breaking-up process is on. 

Whether France will relent or whether 
Germany will find means to make France 
desist, no one can tell at this moment. 
All that we know is that a continuation 








Once more, the spectre of 
WAR stalks abroad in 
Europe. Will it, a de- 
moralized continent,carry 
America down too? 
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of the present breaking-up process must 
mean an accelerated demoralization in 
Europe, with war the inevitable prospect. 


What Can We Do About It? 


What can we do about it? Virtually 
nothing. 

Europe must begin to put its own house 
in order before we, as a nation, can take 
any positive steps towards helping to 
bring order out of chaos there. Until 
this turn towards the constructive begins, 
any meddling on our part would, I fear, 
merely complicate Europe’s problem and 
possibly delay its solution. 

We only can wait and hope. Too many 
deep currents, too many century-old prej- 
udices, hates, fears and ambitions, under- 
lie the European situation as it stands, for 
us or any other outsider to be of compre- 
hensive aid. We must wait until things 
begin of themselves to mend. 

When will that time come? Again no- 
body knows. It is beyond reasonbale pre- 
diction. 


What Will Effect on this Country Be? 


Meantime, what will be the effect on 
our affairs, our industries, our commerce, 
of the demoralization—war, even, abroad? 
Viewed from the standpoint of past ex- 
perience, I see no positive reasons for 
undue anxiety. 

You will recall that, when it first broke 
out, the World War seemed to threaten 
disaster to many of our industries. Trade 
exchanges closed; a period of several 
months passed during which, on account 
of the war, there was no market for 
some of our chief products. Many well- 
informed persons thought that conditions 
here would go from bad to worse as the 
war progressed. But they didn’t. 

After it was all over, we realized that 








“Germany’s survival in any- 
thing like its modern status 
depends in great measure 
upon the survival of the em- 
pire in some form. Otherwise, 
with its present population, it 
cannot be a self-supporting 
land. 


“If Germany breaks apart 
into a series of small States, 
that nation must revert to 
agriculture as the prime sup- 
port of its people. And Ger- 
many hasn’t the land for sup- 
porting the present popula- 
tion on a sustaining basis.” 
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“All that 
we know 
is that a 
continua- 
tion of 
the present 
breaking- 
up process 
must 
mean an 
accelerated 
demorali- 
zation 

in Europe 
with war 
the in- 
evitable 
result.” — 
Reed 
Smoot 





such troubles as we had had consisted 
solely in the difficulties involved in mak- 
ing the drastic readjustments which the 
war entailed. We realized that, once 
these readjustments had been made, bus- 
iness had gone on better than ever be- 
fore. 

You will also recall how many believed 
that the ending of the war would usher 
in a long period of depression here. Eu- 
ropean countries would be bankrupt; mil- 
lions of discharged soldiers would have 
to be re-absorbed into the peace-time in- 
dustries of the world. The prospects, 
many thought, were alarming. What 
happened? Pessimistic predictions proved 
almost altogether baseless. There was a 
brief let-down when the war ended; but 
industrial readjustment was accomplished 
more quickly than in 1914 and 1915, and 
the whole result was to this country’s ad- 
vantage. 

Going into even more recent history, 
you will recall that ever since Europe 
began to approach its present demorali- 
zation, predictions of calamity for this 
country have been freely and widely 
made. Have these predictions been ful- 
filled? Look at the records! 

On the whole, our business with Eu- 
rope has gone on, and it continues. Dur- 
ing some years since the war it has been 
larger, I believe, thau it was before the 
war, and in many respects it has im- 
proved. 

In many cases, in fact, the greatest im- 
provements in our European trade have 
actually centered upon what were sup- 
posed to be the most hopeless political 
divisions of Europe. Germany and Po- 
land, for example, have been purchasing 
increasing quantities of American cotton; 
our machinery has been going into coun- 
tries whose currency depreciation had 
reached the point of Bedlam; areas whose 


people seemed, by the usual tests, to be 
totally bankrupt and where political con- 
ditions appeared to be worse than hope- 
less, have been absorbing more and more 
of our goods, and we have been taking 
more and more of theirs. 

Nor has the last tariff act, which many 
of whose critics said would add to the 
other “insuperable” difficulties in the way 
of our doing business with Europe and 
the world, proven a barrier. On the con- 
trary, under this protective tariff we have 
been importing a greater volume of goods 
than we brought in under its predecessor, 
which was not protective in intent. 

In short, it would seem that many 
of us are inclined to greatly exagger- 
ate the effect of European conditions 
on commerce and industry here. 


European Commerce Must Go On 


Nor, to be sure, should we look upon 
Europe’s pressing political problems either 
as insoluble or as destined to halt com- 
merce over there altogether. 

Political manipulation on the Conti- 
nent can and no doubt will exert a tre- 
mendous influence on commercial and 
financial affairs; but where there are In- 
telligence and Experience and Necessity 
(as there are in Europe) political ob- 
stacles of the most formidable sort can 
and will be overcome. 

Many of us in this country are prone 
to look upon Europe in much the same 
light as, in the past, we have looked upon 
the revolutionary areas of Central and 
South America. This is obviously illog- 
ical. The backgrounds of the two are in 
no way similar. 

Europe, we must remember, has the 
cumulative effect of thousands of years 
of civilization operating beneath the sur- 


(Please turn to page 73) 








“Germany's manufacturing 
industries cannot be restored 
and further developed unless 
all of Germany has free ac- 
cess to its mineral stores, coal 
and iron, the bulk of which 
are situated in the small area 


of the Ruhr. 


“To break up Germany 
would mean the virtual de- 
struction of the Germany that 
has existed since 1870 — the 
land of vast industrial 
and commercial achievement. 
And that breaking-up process 
is on.” 
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Stock Market Suddenly 
Turns. Upward 


Over-Night Change in Security Situa- 
tion—What the Outlook Is at Present 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 








Readers of THe Macazine or Watt STREET, 
who found a consistently conservative attitude 
reflected in these columns during the past several 
months of declining security prices, will note 
with interest the more constructive view adopted 
in this issue. Some of the factors contributing 
to this change of attitude are pointed out in the 
following communication from Mr. Wyckoff. 
Additional factors are discussed elsewhere. 

As a commentary on the actions of the specu- 
lative markets, it is worthy of emphasis that the 
“turn,” as it occurred, took place almost over- 
night—so suddenly, indeed, that it was only 
through recourse to the speediest available forms 
of communication that advices concerning it 
could be transmitted even to subscribers to the 
Investment &8 Business Service. 

How long the new uptrend will continue— 
what the factors are that may help sustain it and 
what the other factors are which might interfere 
with it—are matters of vital interest to all our 
readers. Of course, no effort will be spared to 
thoroughly cover these points in future issues of 
THE Macazine, upon whose clear and unpreju- 
diced analyses a constantly broadening circle 
 ~ its activities, commercial as well as finan- 
cial. 








ULL markets are seldom made over night. 
They usually have their inception in panics 
or at the end of a long extended period of 

stock market depression, but the rise which began 
on Wednesday morning, October 31st, has all the 
ear-marks of a hand-tooled turning point, not so 
long and carefully prepared for, but growing out 
of the sudden and favorable change in the world 
situation. 

Up to the previous night’s close, there was a 
market which, in Wall Street parlance, “would not 
take any quantity of stock”; that is, no large 
amount of a number of issues could have been sold 
without breaking prices badly. Certain large 
operators who were tempted to operate on the 
bear side refrained from doing so because of the 
thinness of the market. ; 

General business was falling off. Net earnings 
were declining at a greater rate. The Steel Cor- 
poration was booking business at only half its 
capacity. Copper was selling at the lowest price 
in years; pig-iron was offered at the lowest in two 
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years, $22, with few takers. Federal Reserve re- 
ports admitted that business was on the decline. 


Something Happened 


But just then something happened. The most 
powerful group of financiers in the United States 
met around the U. S. Steel Corporation directors’ 
table, and at that meeting a new stock market 
situation was born. The Corporation declared an 
extra dividend of 25 cents. At first it seemed as 
though the mountain had labored and brought 
forth a mouse, but before the following day’s stock 
exchange session was an hour old the mouse had 
apparently gnawed away the ropes that bound the 
market to its low levels and made it free to take 
what have since proved to be giant steps toward 
higher levels. 

In our issue of October 27th, page 1165, we in- 
dicated the situation that was likely to prevail 
unless the previously existing technical conditions 
were altered by a more favorable outlook. This 
alteration has taken place and is likely to be far- 
reaching. 

Bear markets usually run about a year, and if 
present prospects are borne out and this proves 
to be not a mere rally but the beginning of an 
important upward swing, then the bear market 
may be said to have terminated at the close of busi- 
ness Tuesday, October 30, 1923, which gave it a 
duration of one year and fourteen days. 


The Prospect Today 


It now looks as though Big Business here and 
abroad had reached a ground of common under- 
standing and had embarked on a definite program 
in which the rehabilitation of Europe, the revival 
of our foreign trade, the redistribution of the 
world’s steel production, the restimulation of our 
domestic industrial activities and the strengthen- 
ing of the political party now in power, are all 
rolled into one. You may say this is a large order, 
but these various considerations are so inter- 
twined, and at the same time so dependent upon 
certain large issues, that it is not at all improbable 
that we shall finally see a satisfactory conclusion 
worked out. At any rate we shall undoubtedly 
witness an attempt to solve the gigantic European 
problem for which the Hughes’ proposal may have 
paved the way. : 

The crux of the whole situation is the problem 
of Germany. The question is how a population of 
65 millions, formerly supported by a complicated 
industrial system which has, in great part, been 
broken up, can continue to exist and obtain the 
necessaries. of life. Once this problem is solved, 
France’s problems will be solved, and when the 
Continental problems are solved, England’s prob- 
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lems will automatically find their solution also. 
The great work of the Conference, therefore, must 
be the rehabilitation of Germany if it is to be a 
success at all; and if it does succeed in this re- 
habilitation, it will have attained the fullest mea- 
sure of success. The situation as seen from the 
. French point of view is described in another article 
in this issue. 

Of course, it is impossible to say with the per- 
sonnel of the committee not even decided upon 
whether this undertaking will be successful; if so, 
to what degree and just how it will alter or cure 
the present difficulties. It may, like a number of 
other conferences, result in a complete failure; it 
may drag on for months and its recommendations 
may not reach their final outcome for years. As 
to this no man can say. But the very fact that an 
attempt is being made under new auspices, a rep- 
resentative of the United States probably in the 
chair, places the whole matter upon an entirely 
different basis, as Lloyd George has said, than ever 
before, and definite results should therefore be 
accomplished. 


Interdependence of Domestic Affairs 


Just as these great foreign problems are inter- 
woven with each other, so our domestic affairs are 
interdependent; the steel industry upon the buy- 
ing power of the railroads, the building trades, the 
automobile, farm machinery, etc., and practically 
all industry upon the earning and spending power 
of the wage-earners and those who own and labor 
on the farms. But there is still another considera- 


tion, and that is the psychology of those who work 
and earn and save and invest. Business in this 
country is swayed very largely by the degree of 
confidence possessed by the people who manage 
industries or otherwise do business or invest in 
securities. For the past six months we have not 
only witnessed a reaction in business, but the 
adoption of a cautious, in some cases timid, atti- 
tude by those who command many business ships, 
and this has played a very important part in the 
business and stock market reaction which has oc- 
curred during that period. 

It is logical, therefore, to assume that one of the 
motives behind the present reversal of form in the 
stock market is the encouragement of business 
men and investors to the end that they may take 
a more hopeful view of both fields and thus in- 
crease the demand for labor and commodities, 
further increase railroad traffic and otherwise 
stimulate the whole business structure. 


Is the Stock Market a Barometer? 


There is some question in the minds of many 
people as to whether the stock market has lost its 
power to act as a barometer, but nothing has 
occurred to cause us to alter our views in that re- 
spect. Last year when the market reached its 
peak in October, it correctly forecasted the decline 
in business which began in April, 1923. The 
market continued to decline until this summer, 
and with business still on the down grade, it has 
now turned upward. If the same time relation be 
‘ (Please turn to page 93) 
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Expenses That Eat Into Profits 


What the Business Man Can Expect—A Hint to Investors 


NE of the largest packing com- 

panies in the country has an adver- 

tising contract with a well-known 
weekly publication which called this year 
for an expenditure of over $400,000. It 
happens, interestingly enough, that this 
sum more than equals the amount of divi- 
dends which this company will pay this 
year on its preferred stock. Incidentally, 
it is worth noting that dividends on this 
issue of stock were not paid until this 
year though the company has already 
spent millions in advertising. Needless to 
say, no dividends have been declared to 
date on the common stock. The intent 
of the writer, of course, is not to suggest 
that the company is spending too much 
money for advertising or that the share- 
holders are suffering as a result of these 
large expenditures, but merely to indicate 
the extreme costliness of 


By E. D. KING 


active throughout its normally most pros- 
perous season and which nevertheless has 
hardly made an adequate profit. Some 
of the most noted companies in this in- 
dustry are incurring deficits, one or two 
others have been driven to the wall. Sev- 
eral others are close to this situation. 
Very few are paying dividends any 
longer. What is the reason for this seem- 
ingly anomalous situation? 

The reason is that the tire-producing 
industry is over-built. In other words, 
the existing plants, if operated at full, 
can produce more tires than can be con- 
sumed by the public. In such a situation, 
an intensely competitive condition de- 
velops. The result is—as seen recently— 
prices are driven downward, and, while 
the consumer may benefit, temporarily, 
the producing company is_ seriously 


these companies under conditions now 
prevailing in the industry. 


Another Illustration 


We need not seek much further for 
another instance of the high cost of do- 
ing business. Those copper companies 
which are not able to produce at a cost 
of less than the present market price of 
the metal, and there are a great many of 
them, will be unable to keep on operating 
much longer. Most of the North Ameri- 
can companies are in such a position. In 
In South America, Chile Copper can pro- 
duce at a cost of half the market price 
which gives it a tremendous advantage 
over some of our other companies operat- 
ing in the West and in the Lake region 
which have all they can do to bring cop- 
per out of the ground at a cost reason- 
ably near the price received. 
Obviously, these companies 





carrying on business today 





and the difficulties of obtain- 
ing a reasonable profit under 


are feeling South American 
competition, some of them 


will have to permanently go 


modern conditions. 
out of business, victims to 


i ee return to normalcy in business 1s 
If the reader will examine 


being accomplished by an unobtrusive 





the accompanying graphs, he 
will note that the United 
States Steel Corporation last 
year consumed more than 
911%4% of its total operating 
income in meeting its operat- 
ing charges. Nearly every- 
thing that was taken in at 
the company’s till was used 
to pay the bills. Mind too, 
that this occurred in a period 
of rising production when it 
would naturally be expected 





nevertheless very real weeding-out process. 
A number of companies which rode to 
prosperity on the crest of the war-boom are 
finding it difficult to meet their expenses 
under the new conditions in business, and 
others have already disappeared. Com- 
petition is very keen and only the strongest 
among the companies are able to with- 
stand the pressure. During the next few 
years, it will probably be safer to own 


the high cost of doing busi- 
ness. 


Mortality in Business 


A very impressive fact is 
that commercial failures have 
been very high during the 
past year and a half, a pe- 
riod when business was sup- 
posed to be very good. Com- 
panies which fell owing to a 
multitude of causes, were 
nevertheless all afflicted with 
the high cost of carrying on 





that the margin of profit ae : é ' 
yy ol . securities in companies which have been business. For example, the 
Since 1919, the country’s able to weather many a storm than in those owner of a small retail chain- 
railroads have been paying which as yet have been untested by the fire store system of our acquain- 
out more in taxes than in . tance had to quit several 
dividends. of adver sity. months ago because, being 
unable to secure sufficient 


Last year, and so far this 











loans from his bank, he had 





year, a period of very active 
business conditions, witnessed 
an almost record-breaking number of 
commercial failures. 

High stock prices, increased divi- 
dends and the swollen earnings of 
some of our leading corporations this 
year should not blind the observer to 
the fact that these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule, and that for 
many small companies and small bus- 
iness men, at least, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to conduct 
business at any kind of a profit which 
would warrant them staying in busi- 
ness. 

Thus the country today is treated to 
the unusual spectacle, except in the case 
of a relatively few prosperous concerns, 
of a high state of business activity with- 
out corresponding profits. 

Take the tire-manufacturing. industry, 
for example. Here is an instance of an 
important industry which has been very 
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affected because it cannot reduce its costs 
to meet the lower prices which it is able 
to obtain for its products. 

The tire-manufacturing industry, thus, 
is an outstanding example of the difficul- 
ties that modern business has in making 
both ends meet. Obviously, nothing can 
be done to alleviate such a situation until, 
as is now developing, a number of the 
companies less able to stand competition, 
are either driven out of business or taken 
over by the larger and better financed 
companies. Unquestionabl,, this is likely 
to happen in this industry within the next 
year or two. To speak of controlling the 
expenses of the tire-producing companies 
would be to disregard the fact that little 
can be done along this line because their 
fixed charges, owing to over-investment 
in plants and other properties, are dis- 
proportionate to the earning capacity of 


to appeal to the loan-broker 
element which was charging 25% and 
more for the accommodation. Rather 
than pay such an exorbitant fee, this man 
chose to go out of business immediately 
than postpone the inevitable day of 
reckoning. 

The small retail merchant has had a 
very hard time of it in the past several 
years, mainly owing to the increase in 
rents. Some of these people who are still 
in business are earning only enough to 
pay their regular bills and their store 
rents. They are continuing only in the 
hope of bemg able to sell out—if they 
can find a buyer—and thus retrieve some 
of their capital investment. They have 
no hope, under modern conditions, of be- 
ing able to conduct business at a fair 
profit. 

It is worth noting too that business 
generally is not on such a speculative 
basis as during the war and post-war pe- 
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riod and that, therefore, 
the increase in com- 
mercial mortalities over 
the past year and a half 
are worthy of serious 
consideration as throw- 
ing a light on present 
conditions and tendencies 
in business. 

During the war, there 
was an overflow of de- 
mand arising primarily 
out of Europe’s enor- 
mous buying of war and 
other materials. This 
situation led to full-time 
employment, high prices 
and a tremendous rate of 
production. Under these 
circumstances, lack of 
efficiency in management was not felt as 
the margin of profit was large enough to 
make allowance for even a considerable 
percentage of waste. Today, conditions 
are different. We are on a competitive 
basis. There is no Europe buying huge 
supplies as during the war. 

As a nation, we are now making 
our living mainly by taking in each 
other’s washing. 

If we cannot find an outlet for our 
goods abroad, we are going to produce 
less, and in producing less we are going 
to raise the per-unit cost of production. 
This is the secret of the failure of mod- 
_ ern business in America. For that mat- 

ter, it is true throughout the world. 


profit in New Englana. 

Some companies and 
firms, however, are mak- 
ing a\ great deal of 


money. ‘They arg. mainly 
the big ones} an- 
aged and _ well-financed. 
The little ones are hav- 
ing troubles. Some have 
gone out of business; 
‘ others will follow. The 
stock market du ing the 
past few years has been 
witnessing this gradual 
weeding-out process. It 
will continue. 








will soon be shut down along with the Los Angeles studios, directly 
as a result of the high cost of doing business 


To put it another way, the domestic de- 
mand, actual and potenital, is not suffi- 
cient to keep all our plants occupied at 
100% capacity. What is the result? First 
of all, we reach a highly competitive stage 
in business with a lowering margin of 
profit all around. Secondly, we reduce the 
purchasing power because plants are idle, 
the workers cannot buy. The Amoskeag 
Mills recently shut down throwing ten 
thousand people out of work because the 
company could not carry on business at 
a reasonable profit. If a big mill like 
the Amoskeag is compelled to shut down, 
what is likely to happen to smaller ones? 
Many cotton mills are moving South be- 
cause they can no longer operate at a 


A Hint to Investors 


This should be a 
hint to investors: 
During the next few years, holders of 
securities of big well-fortified com- 
panies, able to stand emergencies and 
shifts in earning power, will be in a 
more comfortable position than those 
who will hold securities representing 
small and weak companies, especially 
those launched during the war period 
or directly after. 

Granted then, that the high cost of do- 
ing business is putting many firms out of 
business, what are we going to do about 
it? The business man certainly will take 
care to run his business on as economical 
basis as possible even though this step 
in itself will not insure success. He will 

(Please turn to page 79) 
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The above represents what might be termed exhibits of the high cost of doing business today. Note that the rail- 

roads are paying out more in taxes than in dividends, that the trend of commercial failures, broadly speaking,.is up- 

ward despite an active business condition, and that finally, even some of our leading companies, are having difficulty 
in holding their operating expenditures to a point where they can make reasoriable profits 7, 
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“Yes, We Have No Investments” 


A Domestic Controversy in One Reel and a Stagger 
In Which Temptation Is Resisted and Virtue Triumphs 


POORMATIC PERSONS: 
He—A: average wage earner 
SHE—An average wife 
It—Their baby—bond 


He (enters with coat and hat on, news- 
paper in hand, singing): 
There is a little thing I have 
Of which I’m very fond, 
It is the only one I own, 
My little baby— 


Chorus: What? 
He: My little baby bond. 


(Continues) 


My doctor says I have a heart 
Not made for thrills and shocks, 
And so I have to keep away 
From every kind of stocks. 


Chorus: What a fine old world this 
world would be 


If everyone should keep his word so 
faithfullee. 


Enter She, carrying large envelope. 


She: Where is the thermometer, Al- 
bert? You may think I am silly, but I 
have a premonition that something is go- 
ing to happen to our little Firstmortgage- 
andrefunding. (Breaks down and cries.) 


He: Never mind, my dear, here is our 
thermometer. (Opens the newspaper to 
the financial page, takes bond out of en- 
velope and compares quotations. Mutters 
a few numbers, finally shouts.) Yes, here 
it is, my dear, 98—half a point down. 


She: Oh, I feared it, I feared it! 
Ninety-eight! We must call the doctor 
at once. (Goes to library table and gets 
out copy of THe Macazine or WALL 
Srreet.) You see what he says, dear, 
I’m too nervous. 


- 
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By JOSEPH A. EDELWEISS 


(He snatches Magazine and hurriedly 
scans contents. Reads.) “High-grade 
bonds of low coupon rate and long ma- 
turity declined again during the past fort- 
night and seem to be at the beginning of 
a long downward trend.” (Dramatically.) 
Then—it is true? 


(She faints. He revives her by fan- 
ning her with the Market Outlook section 
of the Magazine. Enter chorus of stock 
salesmen, wearing derbies, canes and 
handkerchiefs in their coat pockets). 


Chorus: So this is your reward 
For such financial virtue; 
Why don’t you try our stuff? 
You'll see it cannot hurt you. 


(One after another, then altogether) 
Mazuma Consolidated, Peanut Oil, Fi- 
nance Participating Certificates, Hoboken 
Platinum Mines! 


She: Go away, you awful things! No 
matter what they say about him, he still 
remains my own baby bond, my little 
Firstmortgageandrefunding. 


(Tenderly folds up bond and puts it 
back in envelope). 


She (stops him, takes bond out of envel- 
ope, and reads, tragically, with deepen- 
ing despair): “In case default is made 
in the payment of interest or principal 
of any refunding bonds, and such default 
shall continue for a period of six months 
or in the payment of interest and princi- 
pal of any bonds constituting prior debt 
as and when the same shall become due 
and payable, then and in every case of 
such continuing default the Trustee by 
notice in writing delivered to the Railroad 
Company may, and upon the written re- 
quest of the holders of 20 per centum of 
the refunding mortgage bonds then out- 
standing... .” 


(Breaks off, and puts the bond back 
in the envelope.) 


He: What shall we do now? Shall we 
sell our little baby bond? 


She (with a shudder of horror): No— 
don’t say that! Never! Albert—promise 
me that no matter what happens, you will 
never sacrifice our little Firstmortgage- 
andrefunding, and that you will surround 
him with brothers and cousins to protect 
him as the years go on and he approaches 
maturity. 


(He, reverently) I promise. (They 


embrace). 


CURTAIN 


Act II. 


(Twenty years later. Little Firstmort- 
gageandrefunding has safely reached ma- 
turity and the check which is all that is 
left of his mortal remains has come in 
this morning. The event has scarcely 
been noticed, however, so numerous have 
his brothers and cousins become and so 
strenuous the duties connected with their 
care). 


She: Do you remember, Albert, that 
night, so many years ago, when our little 
(her voice breaks) Firstmortgageandre- 
funding first came to us, and how we wor- 
ried so much over his temperature, and 
consulted it every night? 


He: Yes—how strange and far-away it 
all seems now. 


She: Yes, now—now that we have our 
great big family of bonds and preferred 
stocks and even (triumphantly) even a 
few common stocks to take care of. Just 
think of it! 


He: And think of THe MacazIne oF 
Watt Street, which has helped us so 
much to take care of them and to bring 
them up. 


(She reaches for the latest copy of the 
Magazine and pats it affectionately on the 
Table of Contents). 
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Has the Wolf of Wall Street 
Made His Last Raid? 


AVID LAMAR is coming back to 
Wall Street. Perhaps the announce- 
ment will occasion some stir in cer- 

tain high chancellories of finance. Many 
frosts have fallen since the canons and 
arroyos of the money center have re- 
echoed to the hunting howl of the “Wolf 
of Wall Street.” The snow must come 
and go and come yet again before his 
once familiar form will be seen breasting 
the human tides which ebb and flow in 
Broad and New streets. For the Wolf 
is holing up, for the nonce, at a populous 
resort in New Jersey. 

In some respects, this resort is distinc- 
tive. It is as democratic as a street corner 
fight. No guest is ever refused admit- 
tance because of race, color, breeding or 
lack of it, or even though the sheriff has 
attached your bank account and all your 
worldly goods. But you cannot tarry 
there except by special invitation and hav- 
ing been invited you must remain to the 
utmost day of your visit. There are no 
deviations. Mr. Lamar’s invitation was 
brought to him by certain gentlemen who 
affect wide-toed shoes, speak from the 
sides of their mouths and reside in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The name 


By WALDO P. ANDERSON 


ployed in several important deals by the 
late James R. Keene and had the cautious 
ear of Russell Sage. 

It is said that he was the only man the 
late J. P. Morgan feared. That statement 
has never been denied. In those days, the 
Wolf’s belly was full and his coat glossy. 
But at length the lions of finance banded 
together and cast him forth. So he says. 
Not only that but they declared a close 
season for all wolves and sought his ruin. 
He became an outlier, an outcast. His 
coat lost its lustre and the bones showed. 
As he became hungry he grew reckless. 
True to type. Thence to his first down- 
fall. 

The writer spent several hours recently 
at the State Penitentiary in conversation 
with the “Wolf of Wall Street.” Much 
of the talk cannot be repeated, for rea- 
sons, and much is not worth the telling. 

David Lamar is no ordinary human. 
The man has dignity and personality. 
Neither the woolen, khaki trousers nor 
the baggy, rough, blue sweater that he 
wore, succeeded in snuffing those two 
characteristics. He has the nose of a 


Roman emperor, the back-sloping fore- 





of the resort is the Essex 
County (N. J.) Peniten- 
tiary. 


The Wolf at Close 
Range 


Davi’ Lamar, for the 
second time in his life, is 
expiating a crime against 
society. He was con- 
victed of conspiring to 
prevent the manufacture 
of munitions during the 
war and thrice the Su- 
preme Court of the Unit- 





ed States denied his 
appeal. On a former oc- 
casion, some ten years 


ago, he spent two years 
at Atlanta for imperson- 
ating Congressman Mit- 
chell Palmer. 

A quarter of a century 
ago Lamar enjoyed the 
back-door confidence of 
certain kings in finance. 
Coming from no one 
knows whence, and 
thrusting himself out of 
the ruck no one knows 
how, he succeeded in 
making himself valuable 
to a number of individ- 
uals who had Wall Street 
fish to fry. He proved 
himself a good cook but 
the tenure of office of 
Wall Street chefs is not- 
ably short. He was em- 
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head of the Neanderthal man and the 
torso of a bar-keep. His eyes, with their 
bushy brows, are those of the statesman. 
His mouth is indeterminate. When he 
smiles it has the expression of a father 
confessor and when he laughs his whole 
face lights up satanically, He does both 
frequently. His ears are much too small 
for his heavy head but are perfectly 
modeled. He would make a good doctor 
and a wonderful toastmaster. He is fifty- 
two years old, 


His Real Name 


Lamar is his real name, he says, tra- 
dition to the contrary notwithstanding. 
His people came to this country from 
southern France near the Pyrenees moun- 
tains in 1769. He was born and bred in 
New York, so he avers, and began his 
Wall Street career at eleven years of age. 
He has read widely and well and remem- 
bers much which he has read. 

“How much of what has been written 
about you is correct?” he was asked. 

“That is answered in the memoirs of Na- 
poleon the First,” he replied, and named 
the author, “about 90% is incorrect.” 

But he does not like to 
talk about himself except 
in generalities. Prod him 
with a direct question and 
he answers by not answer- 
ing. His face assumes the 
far-away, even rapt ex- 
pression of a composer 
listening to the faint 
‘strain of a grand musical 
theme. After a while you 
imagine he has forgotten 
your presence. Then you 
become uneasily conscious 
of the fact that his men- 
tal fingers are feeling 
about in your mind. Feel- 
ing for something. What? 
Motives, something to 


take hold of? You speak 
to relieve the tension and 
your question is unan- 
swered. 


The Wolf is very vain. 
He will tell of his Wall 
Street experiences gran- 
diloquently, though guard- 
edly. You know it is not 
all true and you wonder 
how much is. As he talks, 
the prison bars vanish 
and you tread deep Brus- 
sels and feel the Circas- 
sian walnut of the money 
places. He speaks the 
diplomatic language of 
high finance: and speaks 








© International 
David Lamar begins a short sojourn in New Jersey 





it well. Only once did he 
miscue. 
(Please turn to page 71) 
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Is French Prosperity Sound? 


The Importance of France’s Growing Internal 
Debt—A Roundabout Method of Inflation 


Y all the familiar signs and indices 

of prosperity, France is today a 

prosperous nation. Unemployment 
is down to a record minimum, prices are 
rising, railroad traffic is increasing, both 
export and import trade are improving, 
with a balance in favor of the former; the 
big textile and steel industries are active, 
with improving orders, chemicals are in 
great demand, leather is looking up, and 
so on through most of the great French 
industries. Apparently all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. 

Yet the sceptic persists in finding chinks 
in the armor. , European business condi- 
tions since the war have been so para- 
doxical of themselves that the truth about 
them can often be correctly stated only in 
the form of nonsense. On this matter of 
prosperity, for instance—it is 


By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


way. There has been a more subtle and 
indirect kind of inflation, however, which 
is expressed in the accompanying figures 
of the growth of the French internal debt. 

French budgetary figures have been 
subject to so much criticism on the 
ground that they conceal essential facts 
that it seems merely confusing to quote 
the usual figures of Government revenue, 
expenditure, deficit, and the like. From 
a survey of French fiscal policy since the 
beginning of the war, at least this much 
emerges clearly in broad outlines: 

That France has pursued the policy of 
financing its end of the war by means of 
borrowing from its people, rather than by 
taxing them; in fact, raised during the 
war taxes amount to a very small part 
of the war expenditures; 


That since the war the French Gov- 
ernment has not balanced its budget in 
any one year, and that the various deficits 
have been estimated anywhere from 4 to 
30 billion francs annually; 

That the service of interest and amor- 
tization on its domestic debt, owed by the 
French Government to its own citizens, 
has become proportionately a greater bur- 
den on the budget than it ever was be- 
fore, amounting at present time to 55% 
of all expenditures ; 

That, so far, the French investing pub- 
lic has been willing to take as much as 
necessary of these flotations of Govern- 
ment short and long-term bonds, but that 
the rate of interest has had to be in- 
creased steadily. 

France has hitherto evaded the vicious cir- 

cle of inflation—deficits, note 





quite exact to say that the 
soundest countries have not 


been prosperous, that the 

most unsound countries have Re; 
been at times the most pros- poe 
perous, and that unsound : 


countries which have become 
sound have thereby passed 
from prosperity into depres- 
As an example of the 


sion. 

first we may take Great 
Britain; of the second, Ger- 
many, and of the third, 


Czecho-Slovakia. 
A Difference 


That France is prosperous 
is not necessarily the same 
thing as that France is sound. 
From the banking point of 
view France is sound enough 
—the franc is selling lower 
than it has earlier this year, 
to be sure, but higher than 
it sold in 1920; note circula- 
tion is no larger than it was 
two years ago, gold and sil- 
ver cover is about the same 
as it has been for years; dis- 
counts are a billion francs 
higher than last year at this 
time, but this is readily ac- 
counted for by the business 
improvement which has come | 
during this period; deposits > 
and advances to the State Pa f 
are not much different from £ : 
what they have been. 

If France is inflating, then, 
it is not inflating in the usual 
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The Eiffel Tower, besides giving visiting tourists to Paris 
a thrill, houses one of the most powerful radio stations in 


issues, higher prices, bigger 
deficits, more note issues, etc. 


It has worked itself into a 
vicious circle of its own, 
however, which works as 


follows: deficits, bond flota- 
tions, domestic prosperity 
(based on Government ex- 
penditures of money raised 
by the bond issues), surplus 
profits go into more bond 
issues, more bond issues 
create more apparent pros- 
perity, etc. 

The question is, can this 
be kept up indefinitely? If 
debt service is now 55% of 
Government expenditures, 
where it was, say, 10% be- 
fore the war, it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee the time com- 
ing when debt service will 
be 60, and 70, and 90, and 
close to 100% of all expen- 
ditures. The more France 
borrows, the heavier the bur- 
den and the greater the ne- 
cessity of fresh borrowings. 

From the point of view of 
pre-war public finance, all 
this seems horrible and dis- 
astrous. The old-fashioned 
statesman would argue that 
the time is bound to come 
when the Government’s needs 
for borrowings would ex- 
ceed the profits arising from 
the prosperity created by 
previous borrowings. When 
this° time comes, he would 
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say, France will have to have recourse 
to increasing the note issues through fur- 
ther borrowings from the central bank, 
and then it will be the German story all 
over again. 

This sounds plausible, and it may be 
correct—but on one condition. If. the war 
has not left a permanent impression on 
European economic life; if it is. really 
possible to turn the hands of the clock 
backward and return to pre-war “nor- 
malcy ;” then the official French policy is 
all wrong and its critics are right. : 

Liberals in this country and in England 
attack French policy on the ground that 
it is imperialistic, and that it interferes 
with the restoration of the free flow of 
international trade as it existed before 
the war. Leaving out of the question 
the purely moral view of the right or 
wrong of imperialism, suppose it were 
impossible to restore international trade 
to a pre-war basis, even in the long run? 
The contrary has never been proved, so 
far as we know. 

Suppose the magnificent complicated 
structure of .European pre-war trade has 
been irreparably wrecked? What would 
be the wisest policy for a nation whose 
wisdom is concentrated in the aphorism, 
“Il faut cultiver notre jardin”? Evi- 
dently, it would be a matter of salvaging 
the wreckage and getting what one could. 


Another Supposition 


Suppose, further, that the one great 
rich piece of salvage is the industrial ter- 
ritory of the Ruhr and the Rhine? 
Should France secure political or financial 
control of this district, it does not mat- 
ter which, it is clear that the benefits of 
the acquisition would not be felt for a 
long time to come. The most efficient 
methods of organizing production in this 
district, of reestablishing the old contact 
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between Lorrame wie and Ruhr coal, of 
finding markets for the new production, 
of developing transportation routes, ca- 
nals, rivers, railroads and freight ships, 
and hundreds of other practical questions 
would have to be solved by actual experi- 
mentation over a long period of years. 

If we are to-suppose that this is the 
direction and intent of French industrial 
diplomacy, it seems fair that the gene- 
ration which receives the benefit of this 
expansion should also bear the burden of 
the costs connected with the expansion, 
as it will be the better able to bear it. 
It will explain, if not justify, the fiscal 
policy of the French Government for the 
past ten years in imposing tax burdens 
lightly and debt burdens heavily. 

A great industrial development in 
France would not only be a huge source 
of profits, but it would solve a number 


of other internal problems of the first 
rank. The question of stationary popu- 
lation, for instance, which is discussed 
every day of the year somewhere in the 
French press, can arise only in a country 
which, like France, has a limited area and 
is largely agricultural. 

The fear of breaking up an estate to 
the point where it will be uneconomically 
small, and the legal requirement that the 
eldest son be not made sole heir to the 
whole estate, have been powerful factors 
tending to keep down the number of chil- 
dren per family, and consequently to keep 
the population stationary. 

In industrial states, on the other hand, 
there has been a strong tendency for a 
rapid increase of population—witness 
Great Britain around the turn of the 

(Please turn to page 87) 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FRENCH DEBT AT VARIOUS TIMES 


(in millions of francs) 


























Dec. 31, 1918 Sept. 30, 1920 May 31, 1921 
67,739 121,306 136,072 
49,135 81,257 86,132 

116,874 202,563 222,204 
15,127 49,796 44,604 
15,471 33,497 30,560 
30,598 83,273 75,164 

147,472 285,836 297,367 

TABLE II 


A YEAR’S CHANGES IN STATUS OF THE BANQUE DE FRANCE 


(in millions of francs) 


Oct. 5, 1922 
Holdings of gold, silver, etc....... 5,820 
I iii ottn ct nani mathe 2,832 
Loans and Advances.............. 2,094 
Se EEE gc onsas'ceeaecess 37,514 
Seen gnc c4dnccanedosuns 2,341 























Mar. 31, 1922 Aug. 31,1922 Jan. 1, 1923 
155,058 159,818 145,000 
87,050 93,634 137,000 
242,108 253,452 282,418 
41,438 45,473 Af y 1 
33,438 37,679 | of Gt. Britain 
paramere and 

74,876 83,152 5,493 gold 
—-——— | francs of com- 

316,984 336,604 | mercial debt. 








Oct. 4, 1923 
5,833 
2,846 
2,125 | 
38,530 
2,147 
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How one of the transcontinentals floats its cars across the Mississippi at New Orleans 


Prospects for the Leading Trunk 


Line Systems 


What Holders of Erie, B. & O., Penn- 
sylvania and N. Y. Central May Expect 


seaboard with such middle-western 

traffic centers as Chicago and St. 
Louis come under the classification of 
trunk lines. Strictly speaking, there are 
only four, namely: the New York Cen- 
tral, the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio. On the map at least 
the Chesapeake & Ohio has the appear- 
ance of a trunk line, but it has never been 
considered such in railroad circles. It is 
primarily a coal carrier rather than a 
trunk Kne. The territory which these 
four systems serve is ordinarily spoken 
of as trunk-line territory. In a general 
way it includes the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

The companies operating in this. section 
have made a very favorable showing so 
far this year. The recent action of Balti- 
more & Ohio in resuming dividends, Cen- 
tral’s increase from a 5% to a 7% rate, 
and the fact that Erie is earning a sub- 
stantial balance applicable to its common 
stock, furnish abundant evidence that the 
operating situation in this part of the 
United States has been highly satisfac- 
tory. 

As a matter of fact, this is true of vir- 
tually all the eastern roads, with the ex- 
ception of those located in New England, 
and equally true in the case of the South- 
ern lines. The companies in the west, on 
the other hand, have not been so pros- 
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‘en railroads connecting the eastern 


By JOSEPH M. GOLDSMITH 


perous. Whereas the eastern lines are 
securing immense revenues, there are 
few roads west of the Mississippi that 
have regained their pre-war earning 
power. 


Expansion of Traffic in the East 


What economic conditions underly the 
relative prosperity of the trunk lines and 
other companies operating in the same 
territory? Why are they enjoying a large 
net income while the majority of their 
western neighbors, which in years gone 
by were equally lucrative properties, are 
securing insufficient or decidedly poor re- 
sults? 

The trunk lines serve the great indus- 
trial section of the country. Here are lo- 
cated the important manufacturing cen- 
ters. The Pittsburgh district originates 
more tonnage than any other in the Unit- 
ed States. The volume of traffic is gov- 
erned by the degree of industrial activity 
that prevails. The crop situation, which 
is a vital factor with the western lines, 
does not command the same importance 
in the east. 

Since the latter part of 1922, most of 
our basic industries have been operating 
at a high rate. For many months the 
production of iron and steel has been near 
present capacity, and although unfilled 
orders have declined there has as yet been 
no corresponding recession in the output. 


The volume of steel turned out is a re- 
liable index of the condition of general 
business for all our manufacturing in- 
dustries are consumers of steel. Although 
the pace has slackened somewhat since 
the early part of the year, 1923, when 
viewed in retrospect, will probably be 
classed as a year of marked activity. 

Let us see how the business conditions 
in the East have actually affected the 
traffic of the trunk-line roads.’ For the 
first seven months of 1923, the roads lo- 
cated in the Eastern District, including 
New England, carried the equivalent of 
115 billion tons of revenue freight one 
mile, as compared to 78 billion tons in the 
same period of last year. This represents 
an increase of 47%. It illustrates the tre- 
mendous growth of railway traffic in this 
section as compared to the first part of 
1922, when the boom in general business 
was just getting under way. 

There has been a similar but not pro- 
portionate increase in other parts of the 
country. In the Southern District reve- 
nue ton miles were 27% ahead of last 
year, while in the West the increase was 
26%. The per cent of loaded cars to to- 
tal cars moved was also slightly better. 
Only the record volume of business has 
enabled the roads to prosper on the rates 
now in force. 

We must bear this latter point in mind 
in attempting to forecast the future earn- 
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ings of the trunk-line roads, and this 
applies also to the railroads in other dis~ 
tricts. When traffic falls off, for we do 
not seem justified in assuming that it will 
remain permanently at the present level, 
the roads will be faced with a grave prob- 
lem. The unit cost of moving the traffic 
will advance, unless the prices of railway 
supplies or the wages of railway em- 
ployees decline. Neither of the latter is 
probable. Consequently, without an in- 
crease in rates, and whatever discus- 
sion of the subject has recently taken 
place, has been in the other direction, 
the present earning power could not 
be maintained. 

The acute weakness in most railroad 
stocks during the past year is attributable 
to the fact that this possibility is being 
discounted. The rails have failed to re- 
spond to the favorable earning statements 
now being made public. This is appar- 
ently due to a realization that these earn- 
ings will fall off if the recession in busi- 
ness that has already been noted becomes 
more marked. Herewith follows an anal- 
ysis of four leading trunk-line systems. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Pennsylvania Railroad carries the 
largest volume of traffic of any railroad 
in the country. The lines form a network 
over the greater part of trunk-line terri- 
tory. The tremendous size of the road 
together with the traditionary conserva- 
tism and soundness of its financial policy 
have combined to place its stock on an in- 
vestment basis, the stability of which is 
enjoyed by few other railroad issues. 

Its unbroken dividend record extends 
back to 1856. From 1908 to 1920 a uni- 
form rate of 6% was paid, amounting to 
$3 per share on a $50 par value. In 1921, 
however, its finances were in such an un- 
favorable condition that the management 
regarded a temporary reduction in. the 
dividend desirable, and 4% was paid until 
the end of 1922. The customary 6% rate 
was then restored, and Pennsylvania 
again appears firmly established as a 
stable dividend payer. 

On the basis of operations for the first 
eight months, there will be a satisfactory 
margin of safety over dividend require- 
ments. In 1922, net income equalled only 
$3.25 per share on the company’s stock, 
of which there is practically a half a bil- 
lion outstanding. Results during the cur- 
rent year have been slightly more favor- 
able, especially during the last few 
months. Earnings for this year, there- 
fore, will probably amount to $4.50 per 
share. 


At its current price the yield on Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock is about 7%. In 
years gone by, such an attractive basis for 
this stock was unheard of. In periods of 
relatively poor traffic, the earnings ap- 
plicable to the stock are not likely to be 
much over didivend requirements, as long 
as present high operating costs continue. 
Under these conditions a 7% return 
is no less than that to which the in- 
vestor is entitled. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


Relative to its size New York Central 
has a small amount of stock outstand- 
ing. High earnings this year are pro- 
ducing a large net income per share. 
Whereas Pennsylvania has about half of 
its capitalization in the form of stock, 
Central has little more than a quarter. 
On account of the small base over which 
net income is apportioned, in a profitable 
year, such as the present one, earnings 
per share give a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of the actual situation. A com- 
paratively small shrinkage in revenues 
would bring the balance applicable to the 
stock to more reasonable figures. 

The fact that Central’s earnings are 
running at the rate of $20 per share is, 
therefore, to be taken with a grain of 
salt. It must not be assumed that they 
will always remain near this figure. They 
have been so favorable, however, for the 
past several years that the company in- 
creased its dividend rate from 5% to 7%. 
Not since 1884 has a rate as high as this 
been paid. Whether it will be perma- 
nent or subject to downward revision 
when the record movement of traffic sub- 
sides is an open question. There seems 
little prospect of any new develop- 
ments in regard to the stock which 
will cause it to reach much higher 
levels. 


ERIE 


The Erie has always been the weakest 
financially of the trunk lines. This un- 
fortunate situation was due as much to 
early mistakes in construction as to the 








OPERATING STATISTICS 


Period Ending July 31. 
Revenue Ton Miles (In Millions) 


% In- 

1923 1922 wenne 
Eastern Dist.115,018 78,276 47 
*South. Dist.. 82,060 25,110 27 
West. Dist... 75,374 59,636 26 


* Exclusive of Pocahontas District. 











frenzied finance in which its owners in- 
dulged. It was run in the interests of 
those engaged in manipulating its securi- 
ties rather than from a sound operating 
standpoint. 

During the last fifteen years or more 
its management has been diligently en- 
deavoring to overcome the effects of these 
early excesses. The property has been 
built up and placed in better physical con- 
dition than ever before. The burden of 
over-capitalization still remains as a heri- 
tage of the old days when Erie was made 
a football of Wall Street. But in time 
even this may be overcome. 

This year the road has been handling 
an extremely heavy traffic. Gross reve- 
nues for the period ending August 3lst 
were almost $90,000,000 compared to only 
$66,000,000 for the same period of the 
previous year. There is no doubt that the 
total gross revenues for 1923 will be by 
far the largest in the company’s history 
and well ahead of the record year 1920. 
Net revenues have improved correspond- 
ingly. Up to August 31, $11,000,000 in 
net operating income has been produced 
in comparison to a mere $533,000 for the 
first 8 months of 1922. 

Notwithstanding the splendid showing, 
dividends on its stock issues are virtually 
out of the question. The company should 
be placed in a much sounder credit posi- 
tion before any payments to stockholders 
are inaugurated. At slightly lower 
levels, however, the various Erie issues 
have good possibilities from a long- 
range viewpoint. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The Baltimore & Ohio was very se- 
verely affected by the traffic dislocations 
incident to the war. It was used almost 
entirely as a coal road and it has re- 
quired several years for the company to 
regain some of the traffic which was taken 
away during the period of Federal con- 
trol. Dividends on its common stock 
which were suspended in 1918 were not 
resumed until a month ago, when the 
stock was restored to a 5% basis. 

The marked improvement in earnings, 
which first became apparent in the latter 
part of 1922, has continued at an acceler- 
ated pace during the first eight months 
of the current year. The large quantities 
of coal and iron products moved, have 
resulted in enormous revenues. For the 
period ending August 31, gross revenues 
for 1923 equalled 173 millions as com- 
pared to only 126 millions last year. Net 
operating income of 31 millions was double 

(Please turn to page 86) 
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INCOME ACCOUNTS 
Period Ending July 31 (In Millions) 
Eastern District 7———Southern District*———_. ————Western District—, 
1923 1922 % Inc. 1923 1922 % Inc. 1923 1922 % Inc. 
Railway Operating Rev..... $1,746 $1,390 26 $471 $400 17 $1,283 $1,145 12 
Rwy. Operating Expenses... 1,368 1,116 22 364 312 16 1,028 907 13 
Net Operating Revenue..... 377.9 273.3 38 107.5 88.1 22 254.6 237.3 7 
Operating Ratio............. 78.37% 80.34% .. 77.21% 77.99% .. 80.15% 79.27% .. 
Net Rwy. Operating Income.. 260 179.1 45 77.6 61.2 27 162.1 145.4....11 
* Exclusive of Pocahontas District. 
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September Railroad Traffic Below 
Expectations 


Seasonal Increase Fails to Materialize— 
Earnings Good, But Less Than in August 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 






















































































<= OR the first time this year, monthly 
Jan Feb Mar A June Ju Oct Nov Dec carloadings were lower than in the 
previous month. Normally, Sep- 
tember is a month of heavier traffic than 
August, but general slackening of business 
reduced the volume slightly below that of 
40 the previous. However, carloadings were 
considerably in excess of the correspond- 
ing month of last year. > 
55 Net earnings for the Class I roads, as 
. a whole, were higher than in September . 
1922, but in most cases fell below those t 
of August 1923. The outstanding excep- 
3.0 tions were the Northwestern and Trans- ? 
> continental lines. Grain shipments were r 
‘CAR-LOADINGS heavier, as was to be expected, and as the t 
roads in the above sections had charged 
2.5 Nar off liberal sums for maintenance in pre- t 
= vious months, they were able to make = 
very satisfactory showings. Indications ” 
are that Northern Pacific and Great : 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROADS BASED ON ea lg — 7. ane Ga 
FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1923 unfavorable factors with which they have | 
The following table is compiled on the actual average of the first nine months’ net been contending all year. t 
income to the total traffic year for the past ten years for each individual railroad, allowing Carloadings for the first two weeks of t 
for seasonal variations of traffic. “ 
$ $ s 
° Net cnt Per Share Per Share r 
ating ges on on 
Road eficit Earned Preferred Common os = Vv 
Atchison .......eceseseeceees ce eeeeeee =i eeeeee 8=— wees $13.30 *Month’s Nor- 
Atlantic Coast Line oo «6 Oeeesee 8 8=—-ecnsce 8 8=— ewes 17.75 Net mal Earnings f 
Baltimore & Ohio............ ~~ teabges Sersene  saecens 14.65 Oper. to Give a 
GIN TRGEES cocccccccccccccss seccece = eeceses § —«-_—s sw vee 10.60 Income 5.75% Retura t 
eC iiccccteias «elneve jo @¢esnee jg. senes 5.10 July, 1922..... 69,239 200 f 
ec DT i-—(t-tiitibhe?. rites j @6000en qj.  <64s>e0 5.60 August ...... 52.57 109,400 f 
(jj }j(’it tiecniececcheae <<60000 . @resec® §§§ eecasien 3.10 September 58.457 121/000 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........  -.s+0+. sew eeee COR sc wwceee October ...... 85, 132.000 c 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul.......... «.--.-- TTT ey erry November . 105,000 109/000 
Cilenme & Wertivwester®.....005ss  ceccece «== cecccee «=—«-_— cv ene 3.50 December . 95 92,300 f 
COND, > B, PURE C. cc cccckce cececce «=«-_sevccccs «—«-_—s eevee 2.00 anuary, 1923.. 60,874 ’ v 
Dit Ci tcccceceatce <seeces i vesseee [5 #§#«§©sahebes ebruary enrages 56.000 
i tticccians ecetess $§ i a6b00e0 ij séesuee 10.85 March 83.568 89.700 c 
peawee, Lackawanne @ Western. 0.222250 cecccce cw even = April 83,201 75,100 f 
BER ccoccccccccsccceseseceeeeece® = esesess j§g. seessee qg- sevsece 5 M 82, 
Gremt MOrtherm ...cccseccccccccce ceccece = wevenee | ie ee 4 87.624 95,400 r 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern......-5-. ceeeees 9 ceeeeee teens 2.00 fui 4'61 99.700 " 
Tilinoie Central .......scecseccess cesses = eeeeeee en ne eee 12.35 August ....... 98,400 114,400 
Kansas > BOWMNBTR..ccccccccccs cevceses =» cvcesee «sw evevee ard *September ... 98,000 118,800 
ees@aceseceecooceose § 8=60606eseee 0 0=©=©—CiCi cess 0 0tié«t WHC . aa, oO 
Di i PE rcnesceenee esseess §§§-§ seeeser *12.06 j 
Minn., St. Paul & St. Ste Marie... |......  ....... 5.55 ~ Seman. I 
et Mi cccecest rescore  iéé 2600680 .50 1: 
MENON PAGES cccccccccccvcccce — wales Sean a 
Ns yyy Se anaes aaiions sre Oi “eS October were considerably in excess of 
i = & yy BepeeReeereonoer me * tees” «=a the corresponding period of the previous 
od SS "4.90 month, but were slightly below the record 
i dcitisthinnesshiees  -ceweses eet acpenred 4.50 volume of traffic for the week ended 
ioc. scree | fete = Se £10.00 September 29th. Advance reports for the 
St. Louis-San’ Francisco. . Seagate. seme —aeeers 4.35 third week of October, however, indicate t 
es Sey sees we a new record volume for the year, and . 
Southern Pacific...2.0.0.000000000 0 loess I 211.75 there is every reason to believe that car- s 
southern i dtatisteneten’ —escehee - © aeeeees 4 aemanbed 10. i i 
Texas & Pacific, dsnidiawsied ° aervesh i “Gaetsse <waeune ret loadings for the month will oe 2 ; 
en ee 13.50 record for all time. Net earnings should u 
SAPUORSeESCGSGSbOGRTHOO®  weecees jg. ~sbeneee § snameas 43.7 it i 
Ne  Nsesone 4 tacoces ae |} éécun be large, but it is not expected that they : 
icing |= weeiide > - guabece ol oddetena 4.90 will surpass the March and August show- r 
an = ings of this year. r 
par value. *On the 7% first preferred. * Without oil income and after capital The traffic outlook for the balance of r 
adjustments. * Assuming that all of the outstanding preferred B is converted equally into the r continu tisfact Vol y 
preferred A and common stocks. * This includes total earnings of Philadelphia & Reading oe a Se —_ : 
Rwy., all of whose stock is owned by Reading. *On the basis of the increased capital of traffic will probably not come up to J 
stock outstanding. ‘On the 6% preferred. * On the 4% 2nd preferred. earlier expectations, but it probably will c 
be considerably in excess of the corre- 1 
sponding period of last year. u 
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Facts About Municipal Bonds 
That You Should Know 


A Penetrating Analysis of the Municipal Bond 
Situation with Some Helpful Hints to Investors 


By WM. J. BLAKE 








“ . . apply to municipal bonds the same standards of caution 
and investigation that you apply to industrial and railroad invest- 
ments. It is precisely because municipal bonds, as a group, are 
among the most desirable investments, that they are worth all 


this care. 


pearls. Have faith in municipals, but discriminate . 


We search for flaws in diamonds, not in imitation 


” 








E live in an age of speeding-up. 
W The tempo of life is getting 

faster. Formerly, people increased 
their personal expenditures very slowly, 
today very quickly. It is considered 
“smart” and “up-to-date” to be a con- 
spicuous spender and one is “slow” if he 
maintains the old-fashioned virtues of 
watching his step. 

The transition in newer communities 
from dirt roads to cobblestone pavements 
took fifty years, but it took only ten years 
for a further transition to asphalt roads, 
flanked by lobster palaces and country 
clubs. It took a hundred years to evolve 
from the tavern to the modest restaurant 
with wooden tables and plain white table- 
cloths, but merely a decade to evolve 
from the restaurant to the gilded restau- 
rant with quintupled prices for alleged 
“service.” 

In fact, we no longer live in the age 
of primary but of secondary things. 
Luxuries are increasingly commoner. A 
larger part of the family budget goes to 
amusements and extravagances than was 
characteristic of “Victorian” times. 


Also True of Our Cities 


The same disease has hit the states and 
the municipalities. Formerly government 
meant merely the policeman, the water 
supply, the common school and the mini- 
mum roads. Today a city lacks a “civic 
ideal” if it omits serving tidy lunches to 
school children, or does not maintain 
recreation piers, or municipal hockey 
rings for the youngsters, or a “depart- 
mental” system in its schools, whereby its 
youth are taught not three simple sub- 
jects thoroughly, but skirt the frontiers 
of ten domains of knowledge. No road 
isa “ ” road, unless it can bear up 


under the usage of Rolls Royces. 
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As for other municipal undertakings, 
such as swimming pools, why these are 
already old-fashioned necessities, And 
the worst of all this is that you are an 
“ungenerous crab” if you are opposed to 
all this, and what is more you are an 
enemy of the younger generation, and of 
its physical and spiritual well being. 

Even art seems to be a necessity. All 
our newer court houses look either like 
counterfeit Greek temples or Roman 
baths, and they are mighty costly. Like 
the Romans of the Imperial time, we 
boast that we have found Rome a city of 
brick and left it a city of marble. Like 
them we forget that luxuries are per- 
missible only to the extent thai the eco- 
nomic basis of the state can withstand 
the strain. 


In the year 1880, our municipal, state 
and other government bonds, other than 
Federal, totalled $1,123,000,000; in 1890, 
$1,137,000,000; in 1902, $1,864,000,000, and 
in 1913, $3,821,000,000. The per capita 
increase has been from $22.40 in 1880 to 
$39.37 in 1913. But what has been the 
history of the last decade? This total 
has risen from less than four billion dol- 
lars to more than twelve billions. The 
per capita burden is now about $110 and 
possibly more. 

It took thirty-three years for the tax 
burden to double, or if we take 1893, as 
a base, it took twenty years for the tax 
burden to double. It took ten years for 
it to triple. The bonded indebtedness 
of our minor civil subdivisions is thus 
increasing at a rate three times as 
swift as at any preceding epoch. But 
then there is always the plea that this 
increase is a necessity because population 
is increasing, and therefore the complex- 
ity of government is increasing, and the 
further plea that wealth is increasing. 


But for once this excuse is seriously lack- 
ing. The population of all of these states, 
and their subdivisions increased only by 
about 10% in the decade from 1913 to 
1923. Owing to the war and the cur- 
tailment of immigration, we had the 
slowest growth in our history in popu- 
lation, at the very time when we have 
the greatest rate of increase in state 
and municipal indebtedness. 

As to wealth there is a more sorry 
story still, According to Ingalls it is 
doubtful, if from 1913 to 1920 there was 
any increase whatsoever in the physical 
wealth of the United States. This is not 
to be confused with the value of goods. 
Values rose tremendously, but wealth did 
not. It is doubtful if there is in the 
United States in 1923 ten per cent more 
physical goods than there was in 1913, in 
fact this is the first decade in American 
history where it is obvious that the in- 
crease in physical goods may not have 
kept pace with the increase of population. 
Hence at the moment when this bonded 
indebtedness has had an insane accelera- 
tion, the boasted increase in wealth has 
been least. 

Now this was not true prior to 1913. 
The real wealth of the United States in- 
creased greatly from 1893 to 1913. The 
population increased by almost half, there 
was no wasteful war, and the per capita 
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HOBOKEN 


A typical city 
Population stationary 

Tax Assessed Val, Net 

Rate AllTaxable Bonded 

% Property Debt 
1915-16 1.485 $71,187,000 ........ 
1916-17 1.480 73,177,000 $3,645,000 
1917-18 1.447 79,745,000 3,235,000 





1918... 1.558 86,925,000 3,129,000 
1919... 1.335 107,538,000 4,246,000 
1920... 2.767 87,549,000 6,282,000 
1921... 3.232 88,722,000 6,348,000 
1922... 3.135 92,446,000 6,474,000 
1923... 3.416 92,798,000 ........ 

















real wealth probably increased more than 
the per capita increase in state and mu- 
nicipal debts. Thus we were no more 
heavily burdened in 1913 than at any pre- 
vious time. The municipals were golden, 
in the sense that they represented, gen- 
erally, careful forethought prior to their 
issuance. Outside of some hectic com- 
munities in the West, and a few dis- 
honest ones in the South and East, the 
municipal bond was a legitimate 
indebtedness. 


placed the humble Nickelodeon, with its 
single pianist. Hence men were ashamed 
of inferior . buildings, and of inferior 
roads, etc., and it was felt that municipal 
things should equal other things. Parents 
were annoyed to think that their children 
attend school in mean school buildings. 
This type of mind is always with us, but 
this decade has given it its grand oppor- 
tunity. 


A Defense? 


Lately a prominent banker defended 
this orgy of bonds. He has stated that 
no one would return to the dirt road, and 
that wherever the newer roads have been 
built they have increased the value of the 
neighboring farm lands by more than $10 
to $25 an acre, besides adding to the value 
of all the items produced on the farms. 
And these roads cost only $25,000 a mile. 

There has never before been so much 
nonsense packed into a single paragraph, 
yet this statement was welcomed as a 
valuable counter-thrust to those who are 
forever “bawling” about debt inflation. 
He forgets that roads add to the value 
of land only when the value of the land 


* very 





to the value of his produce, no one can 
ever know. The price of wheat is the 
world price, of cotton the Liverpool price, 
etc. If he means that he will save haulage 
costs, the answer is that this is precisely 
what has made his acreage more valuable, 
so that thé learned banker has counted 
the same things twice. 

The fundamental fallacy of govern- 
mental extravagance is that values are 
created to meet the bond service, by these 
improvements. This fallacy only 
occurs when prices are rising, for when 
there is a general downward tendency of 
values, everyone realizes that a market 
decline will offset values added by govern- 
mental action, and hence bonds are issued 
only for what is necessary. As prices 
cannot hope permanently to remain at 
their present high level, it follows that 
these bonds will have to be paid for when 
the total money value of all property is 
considerably less, and when the burden 
will be heavier than ever. For this rea- 
son, it was important that this inflation 
took place when the physical volume of 
goods rose slowly, for when physical vol- 
ume rises rapidly, it sometimes acts as an 
offset to declines in prices and 
there is enough money to take 








What then has caused this riot 
of extravagance at the time when 
the country can afford it least? 
Primarily the rise in prices due 
to the war. It took much more 
to finance any public construc- 
tion than ever before, and instead 
of making the epoch of high 
prices a period for conservative 
building and improvements, there 
was instead an increasing con- 
struction of public buildings. 
Then came the tax-exempt fea- 
ture of municipals, as against se- 
curities subject to the new income 
tax first levied in 1913. A natural 
market was thus created for far 
more municipal bonds than then 


school districts. 


“The New York Savings Bank Law re- 
quires that the bonds of any municipality, 
in order to be a legal investment for trus- 
tees and savings banks in New York, must 
not exceed 7% of its assessed valuation, 
and that the debt of this municipality 
shall be held to include the bonds of over- 
lapping areas proper to the city, such as 
The investor would do 
well to consider as “out” the bonds of any 
district, country, or city which has ap- 
proached this maximum limit too closely.” 


care of the obligations. But this 
is just what did not happen. 

Has the flood of offerings 
showed a tendency to decline? 
Only slightly, and then probably 
because the market has not di- 
gested most or many of the new 
offerings. From 1914 to 1917, 
offerings of long-term municipal 
bonds averaged about $450,000,000 
per annum. In 1919, they jumped 
to $770,000,000, and about the 
same was offered in 1920. And 
this jump took place when the 
market value of the bonds had to 
express the fact that interest rates 
were at the highest point within 
memory. Prior to 1917 the yields 





existed, and the politicians and 


on the highest grade municipal 





contractors took good care to 

see that this market was taken care of. 
Hence the ease of marketing bonds, 
coupled with the necessarily high cost of 
building in an epoch of high prices, both 
conspired to make the grand totals swell 
more and more. 

Again an age of high prices is an age 
of general disregard for money. When 
prices are declining, and the dollar will 
command more next year, there is every 
incentive for saving. When prices are 
rising and the dollar will command less 
next year, there is every temptation to 
spending. 

The spendthrift politicians found easy 
meat in a spendthrift population, and as 
what they were voting was mostly the 
next generation’s money, they were more 
than lavish. A spendthrift who is asked 
to squander what does not belong to him, 
and what he may never have to pay, is 
hardly a fit custodian for the public funds. 
There was a further psychological basis 
for this extravagance. As war earnings 
became diffused, and as workers bought 
silk shirts and flivvers, there was a gen- 
eral rise or standarus oc living. The 
palatial movie at fifty cents a seat, re- 
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is rising. For example, if farm land is 
worth $100 an acre, these roads may make 
it worth $125 an acre, but should there 
be a 50% deflation in farm land values 
(which expert opinion believes, as these 
values are the most inflated of all), the 
land would then be worth only $62.50 
per acre, and the economic capacity to 
pay for the bonds would be wiped out. 


What he means by saying that it adds 


averaged about 3.90%, whereas 
during 1920 at one time they were on a 
5.25% basis. This was with the desirable 
feature of tax-exemption thrown in. 

But as interest rates got lower the real 
fiood came. In 1921, there was marketed 
about $1,375,000,000, in 1922 about $100,- 
000,000 less, and in 1923, at the rate for 
the first nine months, it should reach 
$1,040,000,000. But there will probably be 

(Please turn to page 69) 














GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL BOND OFFERINGS 1914-1923 
Long-Term Short-Term Total 

eee $445,000,000 $286,000,000 $731,000,000 
i cievnwiekare 492,000,000 154,000,000 646,000,000 
ere 497,000,000 292,000,000 789,000,000 
Servers 444,000,000* 392,000,000 836,000,000 
a errr ee 262,000,000* 473,000,000 735,000,000 
Ss vse ceweveses 770,000,000 450,000,000 1,220,000,000 
PS «eddveodeenes 773,000,000 664,000,000 1,437,000,000 
eer 1,383,000,000 762,000,000 2,145,000,000 
err 1,279,000,000 395,000,000 1,674,000,000 
ee . 1,052,000,000 476,000,000 1,528,000,000 

* On basis of first nine months. ‘ 

N.B.—1917-1918, of course, were the years of war financing. 
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BONDS 
Discrimination Shown by Investors 


HERE were distinct trends in the 

bond market during the past two 

weeks, High-grade bonds displayed 
an upward trend, due to the easing of 
money rates and the unsatisfactory action 
of the stock market, which caused in- 
veStors to withdraw their funds from 
speculative bonds and place them in in- 
vestment issues. Gilt-edge bonds, as 
exemplified by the Pennsylvania issues, 
Atchison general and adjustment 4s, New 
York Central convertible 6s, and refund- 
ing 5s were in demand. Demand was not 
very active, but what transactions took 
place were at advancing prices. Liberty 
bonds at one time were very active and 
strong, due to purchases by the British 
government for tender on account of in- 
terest payments in November, but later 
reacted owing to reports of probable bonus 
legislation when Congress meets. 

While high-grade bonds showed an ad- 
vancing tendency, speculative issues were 
distinctly weak. Erie and Seaboard Air 
Line bonds held remarkably well, but 
other speculative issues, such as the St. 
Louis & San Francisco adjustment and 
income 6s and Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
adjustment 5s, were sharply lower, de- 
spite good earning reports. Missouri 
Pacific 6s and 4s continued to sag. There 
was some justification for the decline in 
this instance, owing to the rather unfavor- 
able earning statements of that road. In 
view, however, of the continued good 
earning reports shown by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with indications 
they would possibiy be sufficient to cover 
interest, the break to new lows in all the 
issues of that company could only be ex- 
plained by the general pessimistic feeling 
as to the outlook for the Northwestern 
transcontinental lines. 

The market in public utilities was a 
mixed affair. As a rule, these issues 
maintained their position fairly well. 
Public Service of New Jersey 5s, in which 
there had been liquidation owing to recent 
strike troubles among the traction em- 
ployees, recovered to around 79, and Man- 
hattan Elevated 4s were up 2 points, but 
the Interborough Rapid Transit issues 
were lower and New York Railways 4s 
lost all of their previous gains. Market 
Street Railway 5s were also a weak 
feature. 

Industrials were distinctly lower. Ana- 
conda 6s and debenture 5s made new lows 
of 94 and 96, respectively, influenced by 
the unfavorable conditions existing in the 
copper industry and the drastic decline oi 
the shares. There were recessions in 
Union Bag & Paper 6s. Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company sold at 82, down 
8 points from their recent high, and the 
convertible 734s sold at around 64. On 
the other hand, there were some firm 
spots. International Mercantile Marine 6s 
were higher at around 79 and there was 
no further selling of United States Rub- 
ber 5s, which held at around 84. Bonds 
of the sugar companies were fairly steady, 
recessions in these issues being compara- 
tively small, in view of the selling of 
sugar companies shares in the stock 
market. 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 



















HIGH GRADE tInt. earned 
(For Income Only) A - 
Non-Callable Bonds: [= tt “ar 
Canadian Northern Debenture 6%, BBE. wo ccccoveesGBBooes 111% 5.60 : 
Delaware & Hudson 7s, 1980.......... popeeeeresee ea | 5.50 2.10 
Great Northern Genl, 7s, 1936........... Secccececes 7 1064 6.20 8.75 
New York Central Rid. and Imp. 5s, 2018...........(¢).... 195 6.30 1.65 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 6348, 1986........00-.(8)-... 109% 5.60 @ 8.00 
New York Edison Co. 644s, 1941............ weneeians = Sob 109% 5.60 3.30 
Bush Terminal Buildings 6s, 1960..........scceeees+(B)eces 91% 5.60 1.85 
Callable Bonds: 
Armour & Co. ot Del. Ist 5345, 1948.......ccceeee-(€).--. 88 6.40 - 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 44s, 1939....... etccccce eos Ht 6.00 poo 
Canadian General Electric deb. Gs, 1948........c0-(@)-+-- 102 5.80 4.40 
pugesene Light Co. 1O41... eee eeeceeecceees(D)eeee 108 6.75 8.40 
lphia Company BOGE. .cccccccccccccccccccc(GJocee 108 6.00 8.60 
Short-Term Bonds: 
D&O, Be B. & Wi, OA, BB ccccsccenccccce eeee(D).... 85 6.20 1.3 
B. & O., Southwest Div. “st mtg. 848, 1925 oe(D)..-. 9554 6.25 iss 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 6s, 1926..... -(a)..ee 87% 6.25 see 
Southern Pacific conv. 4s, 1929....... (a)... 88 6.45 2.40 
Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1927 ...........0++ «-(b) - 6 6.20 3.10 
Dominion of Canada Internal 5448, 1087............-(d).... 100% 5.30 oat 
py Company ot Conats oe eoees seceafaesss ase 6.25 2.75 
ompany of America 7s, sceecccccces ces 5.60 —. 
Columbis Gas @ Electric Co. let 6s, 1987..222.2.2.Q)., 888 6.90 
Fisher Body Corp. 6s, 1926............ ccccccccccesEccee §6D 6.40 e 6.30 
MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 
Baltimore & Ohio, 4s, 1948............45. coccccccec(D) coe §6=©6TO 5.50 1.35 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, 1938.......c000-(C)eee. 98 5.80 1.45 
ag & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946........ Cocccccccs _— 87% 6.00 1.66 
Cuba R. Ist 5s, 1952... ......-.eesee0- ecccccscces (BO). oes 8334 6.25 2.45 
fmcage & Eastern Illinois Gen, 5s, 1951............ — 77 6.85 £1.16 
Erie & Jersey Ist Gs, 1955............+..+. -(a).... 87 7.00 1.31 
Kansas City Southern Rid. and Imp. 5s, 1960 eolBecee 6S 6.15 1.90 
Missouri, Hanses & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962....... o(e)..0. 77% 6.60 1.10 
oe ys St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie 6%, isa 48 eoee 101% 6.25 1.50 
N. O. N. E. Rfid. and Imp. 4%s, 1058............ @).... 78% 6.10 2.70 
St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 40, 1050......ccsccccccees(C)eee» 65% 6.85 1.10 
Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946............. cccccccece ts ae || 6.85 2.30 
Industrials: 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1958...........(b).... 05 6.3 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 5s, ee es aes 88 6.38 Fr} 
Computing Tabulating & Kecording 6s, 1941......... (d).... 88 6.20 5.50 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, teers cece C).... 114% 6.55 5.80 
B. F. Goodrich Ist 64s, 1947......... * - 97 6.75 2.70 
Hershey Chocolate Co. 6s, 1942........ eto 99 6.10 2.50 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col. 7s, 1941 101 6.90 2.20 
Union Bag & Paper Co. 6s, 1942........ 96 6.35 dd 4.00 
U. S. Rubber 6s, 1947.. .......++ nadie: an 6.30 4.00 
Wilson & Co, Ist 6s, 1941.....22... -(a).... 96 6.40 1.35 
Public Utilities: 
Amer. Water Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 1984....(c).... 
Dominion Power & Transmission ist 5s, 198 peeesses fe) e oe” He HE 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rid. 6s, 1951............ C)eees 85% 6.10 © 4.70 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 5s, 1954........... cas an 6.50 6.00 
Manhattan Railway Cons. 4s, 1990............... coe(O)ecee 87% 7.00 g 0.90 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Genl. and Rid. 5s, 1942..........(a)---- 90 5.90 2.05 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. 6s, 1969.........(a).... 78% 6.60 1.75 
Utah Power & Light bs, 1944.......... sereeeseeeee(M@)eeee 88% 6.00 1.60 
United Fuel Gas és, 1996..... aaeiaendsl covcccccecenecese §6 OS 6.65 5.85 
SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 
Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959................. coe 
ee WE, BE GR, Mi Danccnceccccnscanancoceoees O22: i914 8.20 ne 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 6s, 2014........ c).... 84 9.25 1.02 
Towa Central Ist Mtg 6s, 1938......  ........... a (68 10.50 0.80 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ist cons. 6s, 1934... ........ a)... 61 11-20 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967........ R| 49 10.20 1.10 
St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg 6s, 1965........ c 67 20 1.10 
Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana Ist 4s, 1984........ > Se 73 8.30 
Seaboard Air Line 4s, 1950............cccceccccccc, a).... 66 8.00 114 
Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952..... enaerbees 33 57 7.80 1.20 
Industrials: 
American Writing Paper Co 6s, 1989..... ccce 
Cuba Cane Sugar 7s, 1930...... 2. secsccccoccos c ee a7” it 4 
Empire Gas & Fuel 7%s, Series “A” 1987...........+ edee 8.75 3.30 
international Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941......... eoee(D).... 78H 8.40 8.25 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 7s, 1947..... eee 8.80 1.20 
Public Utilities: 
Chisago Fabwere tet Se, SER .. ccccce ccccccccsccccces(M)ecee % 13.90 1.0 
Federal _ ~ Traction 7s, 1958........++++ pemvannenainees 98 7.16 AE 
Interboro pid Transit 6s, 1966. .......sseess oeee(@).... 69% 8.60 0.90 
Third Avenue Railway Rfd. 4s, 1960.........+++ Seest Sa 564 7.50 11.85 
Virginia Railway & Power 5s, 1934........++.++ coeesla)..e. 87 6.75 1.90 





* Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. f Callable in 1951. % Call- 


able in 1936. { 
standing funded debt 
government payments 


(a) Lowest denom., $1,000 
(dd) Average last two years. 


e Aveeg, 


represents the num of times interest on the companies’ t- 
was earned, based on earnings during the last ng My 
during period of government operations of railroads. 

b) Lowest denom., $500. ¢) Lowest denom., 

{3 Lowest denom., $50. : as one 


last three years. f 1922. Average last four 
Does not include interest on oleae bonds. — 
































Well Worth Watching 


“Thin Market Stocks” and the Oppor- 
tunities They Present—Patience Needed 


DECLINING market will generally 
A affect in a sympathetic way many 

types of issues that are not of a par- 
ticularly speculative character and which 
should therefore ordinarily remain more 
or less immune to such influences. Even 
preferred stocks of the highest type have 
been known to sag in a bear market, even 
when there had been no question of the 
integrity of their dividends. Frequently, 
therefore, situations arise which offer the 
careful and patient investor some really 
remarkable opportunities. This is espe- 
cially true of a certain type of preferred 
stock which for want of a better name 
we shall call “thin market stocks,” that 
is to say, stocks which are infrequently 
quoted and which have wide spreads be- 
tween their bid and asked price. The 
best stock will command no higher price 
in the market than. the best bid and it 
is frequently the case in a declining mar- 
ket that bids are either withdrawn alto- 
gether or placed considerably below the 
last actual sale. 

As an example of how preferred stocks 
act in a bear market, let us cite General 
Cigar 7% preferred as a typical case. 
This is a sound issue and has paid divi- 
dends without interruption for 18 years. 
In the past five years, it has earned its 
dividend five times over, as an average. 
Yet, in the bear market of 1921, this 


By FRED L. KURR 


stock sold as low as 84 or more than 20 
points under the present market price, 
despite the fact that in 1921 the dividend 
was earned 6 times over. 

Another illustration is American Ice 
6% preferred which sold as low as 57 
in 1921, or 25 points under the present 
selling price. Incidentally, 1921 turned 
out to be the most profitable year in the 
history of the company. These two are 
typical illustrations of the attractive op- 
portunities that can be had periodically in 
the preferred stock group, provided the 
investor has the patience to wait for them. 
Inasmuch as the present is a declining 
market, it would obviously pay to wait 
until these stocks declined to a point to 
make them reasonably attractive. 

In the accompanying table, ten stocks 
are listed that have had a price range 
from their 1921 lows to their 1923 highs 
in excess of 25 points and in some in- 
stances as high as 35 points. Despite 
these market swings, dividends on these 
issues were never seriously threatened. 
Should they go through a market decline 
in any way comparable to their decline 
in 1920-1921 they would be well worth 
adding to an investment list. These 
stocks are all attractive from an invest- 
ment viewpoint and their dividends have 
been earned with a wide margin. A brief 











* From 1921 low to 1928 high. 


t Average for four years. 





SOUND PREFERRED SPECIALTIES THAT HAVE SHOWN 
WIDE MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 


*Price Unbroken  tDivid'd 

Preferred :—1921——-:  :——-1923-———-: Range Dividend Times Div. 

Stocks— High Low High Low in Points Record Earned Rate 
Brown Shoe...... 90 70 99 91 29 11 years 2.2 7 
Cuban-Am. Sugar. 95 68 102% 92 34% 14 years 6.4 7 
Allis-Chalmers ... 90 67% 97% 89% 30 8 years 2.8 7 
Am. Steel Fdries.. 95% 78 105% 97% 27% 5 years 5.0 7 
Cluett-Peabody ... 89 79% 110 101% 30% 11 years 4.7 7 
American Ice..... 73% 57 89 78 32 6 years 2.2 6 
Asso. Drygds. Ist. 76% 55% 89 82% 834 6 years 3.0 b 
General Cigar.. 100 ty 110 104% 26 18 years 49 7 
Kelsey Wheel... 94 15 104% 98 29% 8 years 8.3 7 
Mack Truck Ist 76 6334 99% 87 85% 4 years 72.8 7 


¢ Average number of times earned last five years. 
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description of the statistical position of 
each follows herewith: 


ALLIS- Allis-Chalmers 7% cumu- 
CHALMERS lative preferred stock is 

outstanding to the amount 
of 16.5 millions and has prior claim to 
the assets and earnings of the company 
as there is no funded debt outstanding. 
Balance sheet as of December 3lst, 1922, 
excluding patents, good-will, etc., showed 
net assets equivalent to $250 a share and 
the working capital of the company alone 
was 7 millions in excess of the preferred 
stock outstanding. ’ 

Earnings for the first six months of 
the current year were equal to 4% on the 
preferred stock, but for the full year it 
is expected that the dividend on this issue 
will be earned about twice over. The 
company is in very strong financial po- 
sition actually having more working capi- 
tal than is necessary for the conduct of 
its business. As of December 3lst, 1922, 
the marketable securities on hand totaled 
9.4 millions, It can readily be seen there- 
fore, that even should the company go 
through an extended period of depression 
it should be able to maintain the preferred 
dividend. 


AMERICAN While American Ice in 
ICE the past five years has 

only shown the preferred 
dividend earned on the average of 2.2 
times over, recent earnings have been on 
a more favorable basis. In both 1921-22, 
the preferred dividend was earned 2% 
times. Despite the fact that American 
Ice values good-will, water and patent 
rights at 17 millions the net assets of the 
company entirely excluding this item were 
equal, as of October 3lst, 1922, to $96 a 
share on the preferred stock. In the past 
two years, American Ice has put many 
millions back into its property and now 
has manufacturing facilities sufficient to 
cover all its needs, no longer relying on 
the natural product. The company’s 
earnings appear to be well established on 
the present favorable basis. Its business 
is such that it is not affected to any large 
degree by general business conditions. 
There are 15 millions of the 6% non- 
cumulative preferred outstanding. Funded 
debt is 5.6 millions. The preferred stock 
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THE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF MACK TRUCKS 
When a preferred stock has over $200 a share net liquid assets behind it, and no other security ahead, it is certainly 


is in a secure position with regard to its 
dividends. 
MACK TRUCK Mack Truck 7% Ist 
preferred stock is out- 
standing to the amount of 10.9 millions. 
The company has no funded debt and is 
entirely free of bank loans. As of De- 
cember 31st, 1922, working capital alone 
was approximately 20 millions and at the 
present time is probably more than twice 
the amount of the first preferred stock 
outstanding. When a preferred stock has 
over $200 a share net liquid assets behind 
it and no other security ahead it is cer- 
tainly in a very sound position. 

It is true that Mack Truck’s business 
fluctuates with general business conditions, 
but the company is the dominating factor 
in its field, the manufacture and sale of 
heavy trucks and an optimistic view of 
the future appears warranted. For the 
first six months of this year, net earnings 
were equal to nearly 40% on the first 
preferred stock. Despite the strong po- 
sition of this security it sold down in 
1921 as low as 63%, and should we run 
into another period of depression, the op- 


in a very sound position 


portunity will probably be offered to pick 
up this stock at considerably lower levels 
than those now prevailing. At such levels, 
it would be an exceedingly attractive issue. 


ASSOCIATED Associated Drygoods 
DRYGOODS Ist preferred stock, 

of which there are 
13.8 millions outstanding, is rapidly get- 
ting into a stronger investment position 
due to the steadily increasing earnings of 
the company. In 1917, the company’s first 
full year of operations, 11% was earned 
on this issue, whereas in 1922 27% was 
shown. Operations have been on a more 
favorable basis this year. Associated 
Drygoods has no funded debt. Because 
of the conservative dividend policy in re- 
gard to the common stock it has plowed 
back large sums into the property and is 
now in sound financial condition. This 
company appears to be definitely on the 
upgrade. 


KELSEY WHEEL Kelsey Wheel is 

entirely free of 
funded debt and bank loans and there are 
only 2.4 millions 7% cumulative preferred 


stock outstanding. Working capital of 
the company as of December 31, 1922, 
was 4.7 millions and net tangible assets 
were equal on this date to over $400 a 
share on the preferred stock. Since the 
incorporation of the company in 1916, in 
no year has it failed to earn the preferred 
dividend at least 3}4 times over, and in 
1922 it earned the preferred dividend 10 
times over. This company operates the 
largest complete automobile wheel plant 
in the world and makes wheels for the 
most prominent manufacturers in the 
country. This preferred stock is unusually 
attractive among other issues in its field. 


CLUETT Cluett Peabody is the 
PEABODY iargest manufacturer of 

collars in the world. It 
also manufactures shirts, handkerchiefs, 
night robes and other articles of apparel. 
Its products are sold throughout the 
United States and in many foreign coun- 
tries. There are 84 millions 7% cumu- 
lative stock. The company is entirely free 
of funded debt. Balance sheet as of June 
30th, 1923, showed bank loans of 3.8 mil- 

(Please turn to page 95) 








Litigation Between Louis Guenther, Editor The Financial World, and Ru- 








dolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., and 


HE libel actions brought by Louis Guenther 

i and Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 

against the Ticker Publishing Company have 
been discontinued by mutual consent of the parties 
upon the recommendation of their respective at- 
torneys and through the efforts of Justice O’Malley 
of the Supreme Court before whom the cases were 
called for trial. 

Since the initiation of the controversy between 
the Financial World and The Magazine of Wall 
Street and the institution of its libel action, calm 
reflection disclosed that there was no occasion for 
the publication of the matter complained of. The 
readers of both publications are entitled to be re- 
lieved of the history or progress of any differences 
between the respective managements. 

The primary object of both publications should 
be to serve the financial community. This object 
it is felt will not be furthered either by a continu- 
ation of the law suit or the use of the columns of 
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Magazine of Wall Street Terminated 


either publication for the airing of this contro- 
versy which is now a closed chapter. Both publica- 
tions are endeavoring to maintain a high standard, 
particularly with respect to the advertising ap- 
pearing in their columns. It is felt that there is 
ample opportunity for the useful functioning of 
both publications in the interests of their readers 
and of the financial community, and that these ob- 
jects will not in any way be served by the continu- 
ation of the litigation. 

We know that this action will meet with the 
approval of the financial community including the 
readers of the respective publications. 

The spirit of the negotiations which led to the 
adjustment of the litigation with the Financial 
World has resulted in the withdrawal by mutual 
consent and with the approval of the Court of the 
action instituted by Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Inc. 
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Two Sensational Industrial Collapses 


The Columbia Graphophone and American Writing Paper 


Receiverships and What They Seem Likely to Lead to 


By W. M. GEOFFREY 








The Columbia Graphophone Collapse 








business world seriously—and those 

who stop to consider do take them 
very seriously—you will agree, no doubt, 
that no greater commercial tragedy—no 
more vivid industrial reversal—has oc- 
curred in recent years than that repre- 
sented by the downfall of the once-mighty 
Columbia Graphophone Company. 

Here was a company which, through 
tedious years, carried on a long and ser- 
ried struggle toward success; which sud- 
denly had Success—with a very large S— 
dumped into its lap—and that in a mea- 
sure and with a suddenness that were 
equally unbelievable; which, in seeking to 
make the most of its success, was led to 
adopt a policy of frenzied expansion— 
arousing the énthusiastic plaudits of all 
the articulate members of the financial 
and business world in the process, by the 
way; but which, just when its affairs 
seemed to be at their best—just when 
current business was biggest and the out- 
look seemed brightest—suffered a reversal 
as far-reaching as it was sudden, a re- 
versal which saw the company’s existing 
prosperity, not to speak of its prospects, 
crumble away into something closely re- 
sembling chaos, 

Certainly, the story is full of high 
lights: Here was a company which had 
started out, in the form of the old Amer- 
ican Graphophone Co. with a “plant out- 
put” of some negligible figure like four 
machines a day, a “plant” consisting of 
a single back room in a frame house 
and no earning power worth mentioning 
which, after years of vicissitude, had 
finally seen its output grown to four thou- 
sand machines a day, its inventories risen 
to more than 23 millions of dollars, the 
market price of its stock advanced to 
over $75 per share—or the equivalent. of 
more than $750 per share for the origi- 
nal Graphophone stock—its ramifications 
extended to include a prosperous Dicta- 
phone subsidiary besides a very large fac- 
tory unit with plants at Baltimore and 
Toronto, its income grown to over 3.6 
millions in 1919. Yet, almost over night, 
this very same company, amazing indus- 
trial success though it was, metamor- 
phosed: into a weak factor in a greatly 
restricted field and one which, in the face 
of heavy declines in sales and earnings, 
was finally forced to take refuge in re- 
organization ! 

Dramatic tragedy enough in this rec- 
ord, to be sure, to satisfy the most exact- 
ing sensation-seeker. It takes rank al- 
most with the New Haven Railroad epi- 
sode as an epic drama. Had a soulless 
mortal set out, ten years ago, to give bus- 
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I F you take the stock market and the 


iness men and investors a lesson in ca- 
lamity that they would not soon forget, 
it would have been difficult for him to 
conceive of a more impressive plot. Co- 
lumbia Graphophone! Its 1.3 millions of 
common shares valued in the market a 
scant four years ago at $75 each, or a 
total market value of ninety-eight millions 
of dollars, offered for sale today at less 
than 13 cents each, or a total market 
value of around $170,000! It’s almost 
past belief! 


Factors Contributing to the Collapse 


To the thousands of investors who were 
ever led to purchase Columbia Grapho- 
phone and who hold it still—to the thou- 
sands, that is, whose Graphcphone com- 
mitments represent a very sizeable loss— 
there will be no consolation in an attempt 
to trace the contributing causes in the 
company’s collapse. These thousands 
know that they paid a lot more for a se- 
curity than it later became worth; they 
know that the issue is now regarded as 
one of the arrant gambles of the market. 
They may be assumed to be sore, dis- 
couraged and, perhaps, disgusted, and in 
their present mood probably the best 
course would be to leave them alone. 

For those who can look upon Grapho- 
phone impersonally, however—those who 
have not lost money in it, in other words 
—a brief résumé of the circumstances 
leading up to the company’s downfall may 
be of interest. 

The downfall developed toward the 
close of 1920. It came with startling ab- 
ruptness and without any preliminary 
warning. Up to September 30th of that 
year, the corporation’s total net income 


had closely approximated total net for 
the full twelve months of the previous 
year; the balance, after depreciation and 
reserves, for the 9 months was placed at 
3.9 millions by the management, or actual- 
ly more than that for the full year 1919; 
every prospect pointed toward a record 
year for the company, in respect both of 
gross and net. Thus, early in 1921, the 
New York Tribune quoted Chairman 
Whitten of the Columbia board as say- 
ing: “. . . that the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co. had just closed the greatest 
year in its history, both as to gross sales 
and net earnings.” 

In the light of this showing (or what, 
it was thought, would prove to be this 
showing) Columbia seemed to be in an 
enviable financial and stock-on-hand posi- 
tion. Its 23 millions of inventories 
(swollen from 9.5 millions in the previous 
year) looked to be a very real asset; with 
cash of 5.5 millions and receivables of 
5.1 millions the which, with inventories, 
contributed to an apparent working capi- 
tal of more than 18.5 millions—or the 
largest working capital in history—Co- 
lumbia’s position seemed well-nigh im- 
pregnable. 

It was only atter tne revurns for the 
last three months of 1920 had come in 
that Columbia’s supporters realized the 
truth. Among other things, they learned 
that the corporation’s much-vaunted 
“Christmas trade” had been a miserable 
failure—so great a failure, in fact, as to 
have cut the company’s total income from 
7.8 millions to 5.8 millions for the year; 
they had it rudely impressed upon them 
that the talking-machine business itself 
had enjoyed, during the war and post- 
war years, a species of vastly abnormal 
inflation and a rate of growth which could 
not be sustained. Instead of Chairman 
Whitten’s “greatest year in respect of 
both gross and net,” they discovered that 











Existing Securities— 


$1,900 deposited indebtedness.............. 
$1,000 Par value Factories stock*......... 
$1,000 Par value pfd. stock, old company... 
100 Shares common = old company. . 
Total ——— $9,642,572 par value pre- 
ferred stock, ol Far Ae including scrip.. 
Total outstanding 1 common 
stock, old company, including — laa tl 
Total and ited 
5-year notes with interest to — ad a 
1923, and par value deposited 
posited Factories stock: $21, 975.4 456. i 





stock will receive 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
TERMS OF EXCHANGE UNDER PROPOSED REORGANIZATION PLAN 


New Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates Deliverable to 


Depositors or Purchas- Cash Price 
ing Stockholders Payable 
Cc A Cash Dis- by Stock- 
Operating Li uidating tributable to holders 
Company Gonpene Depositorsin of Old 
Shares Shares Lieu of Stock Company 
3.75 3.75 _—— - =——i‘t 
*3.00 *3.00 Ee 
5.00 5.00 i. $1,000 
2.45 2. 45 
48,212.86 4821286  «...... 9,642,512 
$2,624.39 $2,62439 «...... 6,524,878 
. 80,964.21 80,964.21 16,192,842 } ...... 


* In addition to Voting Trust Certificates for the new stock, the depositors of Factories 
$200 cash per $1,000 par value of deposited stock. 
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the year had been poor from both stand- 
points, with earnings on the common 
shares for the year cut to less than half 
those of the previous year. Those 23 
millions of inventories, which so short a 
while before had appeared to be a bul- 
wark of strength, loomed as a forbidding 
menace to the company’s affairs. Its great 
plant extension, actual and prospective, of 
which much had been made, became a 
cause for keen regret rather than enthu- 
siastic praise, 

As the weeks passed, Columbia’s out- 
look became less and less encouraging. 
Reports that something approaching de- 
moralization in its handling of the agency 
problem filtered through. Dissension 
within the organization seemed rife. A 





management, which only a few months 
before had enjoyed an almost insatiable 
demand for its products, was reduced to 
the necessity of accepting cut-sale prices 
in order to move stocks and turn them 
into cash. Competition from other talk- 
ing-machine companies—always keen—be- 
came keener than ever, and was vastly 
strengthened by the sudden development 
of the radio receiving set, which absorbed 
millions of dollars of the public’s spend- 
ing money that might otherwise have 
come Columbia’s way. 

In the effort to save itself, Columbia 
changed its management and resorted to 
some short-term financing. Still the pres- 
sure of deflation crowded in upon it, how- 

(Please turn to page 84) 





| The Breakdown in American Writing Paper 








HE “collapse” in American Writing 
Paper, insofar as a “collapse” is in- 
dicated by the appointment of re- 
ceivers on October 5th, is the culmination 
of many years of weirdly irregular oper- 
ations. Stockholders of the company have 
had their hopes first raised, then dashed 
in a succession of conflicting experiences ; 
it seems doubtful whether, at any one 
time in the past ten years, even the man- 
agement has fully realized where it was at. 
Glance, for example, at the attached 
graph. Note how AWP’s net income has 
swollen and receded—one year (1915) 
amounting to less than $127,000, the next 
year amounting to considerably more than 
$2,500,000, back down to $150,000 in 1917, 
back up to $1,250,000 and over in 1918. 
Certainly, it would be difficult to find an- 
other company whose record, over any 
similiar period, has approached this one 
of AWP’s in point of extreme irregu- 


larity. 
Stockholders’ Confidence Impaired 


During all these years of conflicting 
earnings results, such confidence as the 
shareholders might ever have had in the 
capabilities of the management and the 
potentialities of the company, has been 
seriously impaired by the credit and divi- 
dend policy which the corporation has 
evidently had to pursue. They have seen 
the company’s working capital, at least in 
recent years, decline almost 40% (from 
7.5 millions in 1920 to 4.6 millions in 
1922); current loans, as measured by 
Notes Payable, grew from $370,000 to 
$1,340,000 in 1921-22; cash has steadily 
decreased. So far as dividends are con- 
cerned, the common stockholders have 
had to content themselves with none at 
all, while the $12.5 millions of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock now occupies the 
ludicrous position of being nearly 160% 
in arrears—which is to say, close to $160 
per share is “owed” these preferred stock- 
holders, insofar as any back dividends 
can be classified as a debt. 


Why the Receivership? 


Glancing over this record of APW's, 
it is not difficult to picture the emotions 
any creditor of the company would enter- 
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tain. Serious doubts as to the quality of 
the company’s credit would inevitably 
suggest themselves, and the temptation 
would be to take any course that seemed 
best calculated to protect his interests. 

It is just this attitude—that of self- 
protection, which was advanced by the 
petitioning creditor through whose efforts 
the recent receivership was brought about. 
The claimant (in the sum of $200,000) 
alleged “that the corporation was solvent, 
but that a shortage of cash and threats 
of creditors’ suits made conservation of 
assets necessary.” 

The appointment of receivers finds the 
corporation’s Ist mortgage 6s, due 1939, 
of which $9,293,000 are outstanding, sell- 
ing in the market around 54. The pre- 
ferred, with its 158% back-dividend 
“claim,” is quoted around $2 per share. 


probably be purchased in the outside mar- 
ket around a few cents per share. 

From the industrial standpoint, the 
AWP receivership might be found the 
best thing that could have happened. It 
will serve to concentrate a little cold, 
white light upon the company’s real struc- 
ture, and might make it possible to single 
out and perhaps remedy the defects that 
apparently exist. 


Effect of Receivership Upon Security 
Holders 


What the receivership will mean from 
the financial point of view has yet to be 
determined. Up to this time of writing, 
no readjustment plan has been announced; 
and until such a plan is forthcoming, the 
prospective fortunes of the security hold- 
ers is more or less conjectural. 

One fact, however, seems clear, and is 
generally accepted in the financial dis- 
trict. That is that the position of the 
company’s Mortgage Bonds, even under 
receivership, may be better than their ex- 
isting market price would indicate. The 
company’s property holdings, which may 
be said to be thoroughly deflated as they 
appear on the books, are undoubtedly 
worth all of 14 millions, and this total is 
swelled by the existing surplus of quick 
assets, conservatively estimated at more 
than 1 million, to above 15 millions. With 
the $9,293,000 face value of bonds sell- 
ing in the market at about 4.8 millions, 
the security behind the bonds apparently 
is well over 3 times their present market 
price. This margin may be called quite a 
little this side of the discouraging. 

AWP’s preferred stock and common 
stock, under any thoroughgoing re- 
organization, would probably have to 
be a means of raising needed working 
capital. Under the circumstances, it 
can hardly prove to be a privilege to 













































































































































































The common stock has _ apparently 
dropped out of sight, although it could hold them. 
«American Writing Paper's Irregular Record« 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 





Heavy Machinery Manufacturer 
Faces Trade Decline 


Allis-Chalmers Outlook Indicates Continued High Output But 
Declining Orders—Is the Present Dividend Rate in Danger? 


EFORE the war Allis-Chalmers 

was a concern of mediocre earning 

power; during the war and the sub- 
sequent boom, it never reached the earn- 
ings per share of a Crucible or a Beth- 
lehem, but the amazing feature of its 
record has been its ability to sustain earn- 
ings around the $4 level of its dividend 
payments for the past three years, where 
companies with a more brilliant past 
showed deficits for one or more fiscal 
years. 

The present company is a reorganiza- 
tion of a company which was formed by 
a powerful group, including the Vander- 
bilt and Gary interests. in the trust-form- 
ing period of 1901. It was admittedly 
over-capitalized, and it is likely that not 
all of the water has been squeezed out 
yet. For instance, the old company car- 


ried its fixed assets, including good-will, 








built by Allis-Chalmers 
32 


A huge ore crusher typical of the machinery 


BY MARTIN GOLDEN 


at 38 millions, but on reorganization the 
new company took them over at 10 mil- 
lions. The present company probably car- 
ries patterns, patents, good-will and draw- 
ings at something over 19 millions. 


Diversity of Products 


From the trade-point of view, the com- 
pany has always enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion for the quality and diversity of its 
production of heavy machinery and allied 
lines, including air compressors, mining 
machinery, engines, turbines, power-trans- 
mission systems, and electrical apparatus. 
The last constitutes about a third of its 
total business. 

The plants are located at Milwaukee 
and West Allis, Wisconsi , and most of 
the electrical business is handled by the 
Bullock Works near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

What difficulties the company has had 
in the past have been financial, 
not manufacturing. The origi- 
nal capitalization was 16.1 mil- 
lions of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred and 19.8 millions of 
common. To this was added 
nearly 12 millions in bonds 
sold at a heavy discount to tide 
the company over the depres- 
sion of 1907. It was the dif- 
ficulty of meeting interest and 
particularly sinking-fund pay- 
ments on these which com- 
pelled the company to reor- 
ganize in 1913. At that time 
capitalization was drastically 
scaled down to its present fig- 
ures of 16.5 millions of 7% 
cumulative preferred and 26 
millions of $100 par common, 
and heavy assessments were 
levied on both the preferred 
and the common stockholders. 

The company had always 
been distinguished by a very 
strong current asset position, 
as is necessary in the heavy 
machinery business because of 
the necessity of financing pur- 
chases of raw materials, pay- 
ing labor, etc., sometimes for 
many months before payment 
is received for the finished 
product. The reorganization, 
through the contribution of 
actual cash through assess- 
ments, further improved this 
situation. 

At the end of last year, cur- 
rent assets amounted to 27.6 














ALLIS-CHALMERS’ RECORD 
SINCE REORGANIZATION 
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TREND OF ALLIS-CHAL- 
MERS’ UNFILLED ORDERS 


(In Millions of Dollars) 
Unfilled Orders at 





Year End of Each Period 
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millions, against 3.8 millions of current 
liabilities. Among the assets were nearly 
a million dollars in cash, 9.4 millions in 
marketable securities, and receivables of 
7.2 millions. 

The reorganization accomplished an 
even more thoroughgoing improvement 
in earning power, as expressed per share 
on the common. Where the old company 
from 1901 to 1913 had not been able to 
pay a single dollar in dividends on the 
common, and had frequently shown defi- 
cits, the new one, at first hampered by 
the business uncertainty which prevailed 
at the beginning of the war, soon began 
to show really good earnings. As re- 
marked before, it has been able to main- 
tain these up to the present time on a 
fair, if not an exciting, basis. 


Current Earnings 


For the first half of the current year, 
the company reports $1.99 earned per 
share, and, judging by its unfilled order 
position, should do better in the second 
half, so that the current dividend rate of 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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United States Rubber Company 








What is the Trouble With “Rubber ’- 


Tire-Manufacturing a Poor End of the Busi- 
ness—What Should Holder of Common Do? 


TOCKHOLDERS of United States 
~ Rubber Company have doubtless been 

considerably alarmed by the rapid 
decline in market quotations for both 
preferred and common shares to the 
lowest figures in a decade. Here is a 
company which has been in operation 
since 1892, a leader in the industry, with 
manufacturing plants throughout the 
United States and Canada and its own 
rubber plantations in Sumatra supplying 
a portion of its crude rubber require- 
ments, yet the preferred stock, with a six- 
teen-year unbroken dividend record, is 
selling at around 81 and common at 34. 
What is the outlook? 

The root of the difficulty is that, while 
the company and its operations have 
greatly expanded, the keen competition 
existing among the various rubber com- 
panies in many lines, and the excess pro- 
ductive capacity in an important branch, 
namely, the tire industry, has had the 
effect of keeping down profits to the van- 
ishing point. The United States Rubber 
Company in its endeavor to profit by past 
experience, has expanded its operations 
in its mechanical rubber goods and foot- 
wear departments until these now consti- 
tute practically 75% of its volume of 
sales. The remainder is composed of tires 
and tubes, but in periods of active demand 
for automobile tires, the management, as 
its competitors, apparently forgets past 
experience, and the main desire appears 
to be to make all the tires possible while 
high prices are temporarily ruling. 

Competition has extended to quality, so 
that while piling up stock, the ultimate 
consumer does not use as many tires as 
formerly, due to the greater wearing 
qualities; inevitably there is congestion 
and loss. As far as this particular com- 
pany is concerned, the tire division has 


By ARTHUR PEARSON 


acted as a drag on the rest of the busi- 
ness. 

During the war period, earnings were 
very large, but the greater portion of 
these gains were used for continued ex- 
pansion. The depression in 1921 resulted 
in great curtailment of sales, as well as 
collapse in rubber prices. The result was 
a deficit of 5.5 million dollars after pre- 
ferred dividends. During the first six 
months of 1923 the business recovery ex- 
tended to the rubber industry. Net earn- 
ings for the period were equivalent to 
$2.20 a share for the common, but, in fig- 
uring this, no depreciation allowance was 
made. 


In the meantime, ambition again seized 
the management. Disregarding what had 
happened only a year ago, but only not- 
ing the immediate demand, it would seem 
that its treasury was again opened to 
the purchasing departments. Inventories, 
which stood at 63.6 millions at the end 
of the year, climbed to 84.2 million as 
of June 30, and current liabilities from 
40.5 to 58.5. Current assets at the mid- 
year were $138.4 million as compared with 
$120.6 million at the end of 1922. In the 
meantime, the inevitable overproduction 
took place in the tire department. Prices 
for tires and tubes dropped sharply; 
crude rubber even more sharply. Prob- 
ably a great deal of the additional inven- 
tory was justified, due to the increase in 
the footwear and mechanical rubber di- 
visions brought about by the seasonal 
requirements in the latter half of the 
year. These divisions have proven profit- 
able, but with tire and inventory losses, 
the prospects are that U. S. Rubber will 
do well if it earns the dividend on its 
preferred stock. 

The stockholder faces the fact that if 
the rubber business has been so greatly 


expanded to the point where tremendous 
inventories must be carried, subject to 
the risk of a market which has such sharp 
fluctuations, there does not seem to be 
much hope for him, and he had better 
place his funds in an industry that is 
better organized. So far as U. S. Rub- 
ber is concerned, it is likely to meet 
greater competition in the more profitable 
branches of the industry than heretofore, 
as its other strong competitors such as 
Goodyear and Goodrich expand their 
efforts in that direction. U. S. Rubber 
preferred has an unbroken dividend rec- 
ord, but it would seem that if the bankers 
who hold the company’s notes demand 
liquidation, the company will be unable 
to continue payments on the stock. If an 
attempt is made to increase the funded 
debt, that would certainly not be favor- 
able for the preferred shareholders. 

For this reason, the shares must 
now be regarded as highly specula- 
tive, and this fact is attested by re- 
cent market prices. 


With large inventories, high bank loans 
and practically no profit accruing for the 
common, to say nothing of an uncertain 
commercial trend, the shares even at 34 
do not appear attractive at this time. 
Operations will have to be reorganized on 
a basis where there will not be so much 
risk incurred in conducting the business. 
The present outlook is that this will take 
several years, and during that time, it is 
doubtful that conditions will pe:mit divi- 
dend payments on the junior shares. 

Prospects are that the common stock- 
holder faces a long siege. Whether the 
reward will justify his patience, only the 
future can tell. In the meantime, there 
are better opportunities available in 
other directions where conditions are 
more favorable. 
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An Article of Interest to Business Men with Surplus Funds 


Five Standard Stocks Offering 
Attractive Returns 


While General Speculative Outlook Is Clouded, Good Op- 
portunities for Income are Presented in Individual Issues 


F a period of smaller surpluses for 

dividends lies ahead, the question 

arises as to whether it is possible to 
safely buy semi-speculative dividend pay- 
ing stocks which combine a relatively 
high yield with reasonable safety. Shares 
of this kind obviously do not appeal to 
the simon pure investor who cannot afford, 
temperamentally or financially, to take 
the risk involved in buying dividend pay- 
ing common stocks, but they do appeal 
to the business man prepared to take a 
reasonable business risk. 

A careful study of the list of active 
stocks suggests a limited number of de- 
sirable issues which are selling to pro- 
duce a yield of 8% or thereabouts. A re- 
turn of 8% implies some risk, implies 
that the stock producing such a return is 
subject. to ordinary market fluctuations 
and to the great price swings which are 
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governed by the trend of general business payable of 30 millions, cash alone was 


and trade conditions. 

These issues are not to be selected 
haphazardly, but with the prime idea 
of safety of dividends, and with the 
thought that earning power will stand 
up relatively well in a period of neu- 
tral business activity. They are to be 
purchased primarily for dividend in- 
come-return, with the question of day- 
to-day price fluctuations of secondary 
importance. 

It is not essential to confine desirable 
selections to any one group of stocks and 
the five issues which are here picked for 
discussion cover widely divergent fields 
of activity. None of them are recom- 
mended at this time for their speculative 
possibilities. They have merits, however, 
when regarded from the viewpoint of 
investment. 





General Motors Corporation 


The Financial Progress of a Giant Industrial—Po- 
sition of Common Stock from Investment Viewpoint 


dends upon the common stock in 

February, 1923, with a quarterly 
payment of 30 cents a share, or $1.20 a 
year. Earnings of 1922 had shown $2.20 
earned upon the 20,600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. In the six months 
ended June 30, 1923, earnings on the com- 
mon stock were $1.85 per share, and it 
seems likely that for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1923, the company will earn 
perhaps $3 a share. 

The vehicles which General Motors 
manufactures range from high-priced 
through the medium-priced field to the 
low-priced. The bread and butter car is 
the Buick, with the Cadillac in the high- 
priced field and the Chevrolet in the low- 
priced. 

In addition to the companies which 
manufacture pleasure cars and commer- 


( i MOTORS resumed divi- 


cial vehicles the General Motors organi- 
zation includes over 15 companies making 
accessories and equipment of all kinds. 
It might be claimed that, notwithstanding 
the large number of proprietary com- 
panies making up the General Motors 
organization, the activities of all the com- 
ponent parts depend entirely upon the 
motor-vehicle industry. That is true in 
a sense, but the range of the products 
through the automobile field is so wide 
that stability is attained to as great a de- 
gree as is possible in an industry like the 
production of motor vehicles. 

At the end of 1920, General Motors 
had notes and accounts payable exceed- 
ing $100,000,000, and receivables and cash 
of 85 millions, and it is likely that some 
of these receivables were far from liquid. 
The balance sheet as of June 30, 1923, 
showed no notes payable, and accounts 


56 millions. Inventories at this stage to- 
talled 114 millions against over 164 mil- 
lions at the end of 1920. If these figures 
mean anything, as obviously they do, then 
the position of the company today pre- 
sents a picture far different from that at 
the end of 1920. 

Automobile prices are not on an in- 
flated level. . The automobile manufac- 
turers were quick to recognize deflation 
and to trim prices accordingly. They have 
overcome a possible narrow margin of 
profits by volume production marketed at 
reasonable price levels. 

General Motors common stock, largely 
on account of the big supply, is not sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations, that is, fluctua- 
tions as measured directly by quoted 
prices of the shares. For example, the 
high since January 1, 1923, has been 17% 
and the low 1234. At present levels of 
14 the stock yields something over 8%. 
The decline from the previous high of 
the year has been a reflection of the be- 
lief that 1924 would not be as prosperous 
for the automobile companies as 1923 has 
been. There is no suggestion, however, 
that the industry is approaching the star- 
vation point, and it is an established fact, 
as previously stated, that the motor com- 
panies as a whole, and particularly Gen- 
eral Motors, are in a much stronger finan- 
cial position than they were just prior to 
the depression of 1921. 

Of the 20 million common shares of Gen- 
eral Motors, approximately 10 million are 
owned by the du Pont interests, repre- 
senting probably as powerful a financial 
group as there is in the United States, 
and the evidence at hand points strongly 
to the conclusion that this interest in the 
company means a business administration 
of high calibre. 

General Motors common offers a 
good yield which seems secure over a 
reasonable period at least. As a busi- 
ness man’s investment it is not unat- 
tractive. 

















FIVE STOCKS SUITABLE FOR INVESTMENT 
(FOR BUSINESS MEN’S FUNDS) 
:——1923——_: 
Div. Rate When Established High Low 
Baltimore & Ohio............ $5.00 Sept. 1923 5934— 40% 
NS OS Ae eee 5.00 Jan. 1923 6954— 56% 
OEE SOON Sc ccc chucbades 8.00 1916 111 —100% 
eae 1.20 Feb. 1923 17%4— 12% 
eR 4.00 1916 6074— 45 
* 1922 Actual. 


Recent 1923 Est. Book 
Price Yield Est. Earnings Value 
56 8.9% $15 ee 
61 8.1% 7.20* $120 
104 7.7% 12.00 108 
14 8.5% 3.00 13.50 
47 8.5% 12.00 51 
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ETROIT EDISON by its steady 

increase in electrical output has 

risen to sixth place among the elec- 
tric ‘power and light producing companies 
of the country. It has grown rapidly 
during the past six years in keeping with 
the industrial growth of the territory 
which it serves. 

Incorporated in 1980, the company ex- 
panded until it holds franchises in an area 
in and about Detroit, which has a popula- 
tion of one million five hundred thousand. 
Two large steam plants are operated and 
a third is under construction, which will 
be ready for operation in the early part 
of 1924. This expansion became neces- 
sary because the existing power houses 
were loaded to their economical capacity. 

In the first four months of 1923, elec- 
trical revenue exceeded the same period 
of 1922 by about 26%. Of course, the 
automobile industry has been exceedingly 
active this year and when the automobile 
industry is active the territory which De- 
troit Edison serves, prospers. But the 
fluctuation in the amount of electrical 
energy used in a territory like Detroit 
will not respond directly to the rise and 
fall in the activity at the automobile 
plants. 

The Record 


In the seven months ended July 31, 
1923, net income, after taxes and charges, 


Detroit Edison Company 
One of the Most Stable Among the Public Utilities 


was 28 millions, equivalent to between 
$6 and $7 a share on the outstanding capi- 
tal stock, or at the annual rate of almost 
$12 a share. 
dividend will be earned about one and 
a-half times. This $8 rate has been paid 
regularly since 1915 and in the period 
from 1911 to 1915 the rate was $7. 

Ahead of the 43.8 millions share capi- 
talization is a funded debt of 69 millions. 
There is no preferred stock. Growth of 
the business may be measured by fact that 
the number of meters in service in 1917 
was 200 thousand and in 1922, 337 thou- 
sand. Judging by the record, it would 
seem as if in prosperous years in excess 
of 12% could be earned on the shares 
with a let down to 10% or 9% in quieter 
periods. 

There has been a large increase in share 
capital over the past five years, but it has 
been incurred to keep pace with the vol- 
ume of business, and the fact that the 
company has been readily able to do its 
financing through the sale of stock is an 
asset fact rather than a liability fact. 
Franchises extend at least to 1946, and 
there is no present rate agitation. No 
evidence is at hand to show that capi- 
talization has increased more rapidly 
than earning power, the stock is firmly 
established and a durable issue of 
sound rating in its particular field. 





N the early part of the current year, 
the shares of White Motor Company 
sold as high as 60%. Since then they 
: have suffered a decline of 12 points, or 
to a point where the dividend return is 
in excess of 8%. The company has paid 
dividends at the annual rate of $4 a share 
since 1917. 

Organization of the present corporation 
was effected late in 1915 and an initial 
dividend was paid in April 1916. Thus, 








White Motor Company 
A Sound Industrial With a Sound Record 


White Motor has an unbroken record of 
dividends since that date and the inter- 
vening period covers months of acute de- 
pression in the motor vehicle industry. 
The White Company is best known for 
the manufacture of motor trucks, but 
lately the company has been going in 
strongly to the auto bus field, paying par- 
ticular attention to the far West. This 
is a department of the motor vehicle in- 
dustry where a relative degree of stability 





This indicates that the $8 


may be established once the manufacturer 
succeeds in declaring his product. 

In the years from 1916 to 1922, in- 
clusive, White has earned between $6 and 
$7 a share upon the outstanding capital 
stock, and this includes a deduction of 
almost 5 million dollars which represents 
the deficit in net income suffered in the 
1921 year. It requires 2 millions to satisfy 
dividend requirements at the rate of 4 
upon the 500,000 shares of. stock out- 
standing, and 1921 was the only year of 
the seven years in question in which net 
income fell below this total. In the six 
months ended June 30, 1923, it is stated 
that earnings were equivalent to $7 a 
share upon the common stock and returns 
for the whole year ending December 31, 
1923, are expected to show a surplus of 6 
million dollars, or $12 a share. 

While official figures are lacking it is 
assumed that the balance sheet position of 
the company, as a result of this year’s 
active business, is clean. At the end of 
1922, notes payable were 2 millions 
against a top figure of 7.2 millions at the 
end of 1920. Cash at the end of 1922 
was 2.5 millions, the largest amount on 
hand at the end of any year since the 
formation of the present company. 

The operations of the White Company 
are concentrated at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the manufacturing plant is located. 
Of course, branches constituting selling 
agencies and service stations are scattered 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

As a figure of speculation, White 
Motor’s shares are perhaps limited in 
their appeal, but as a semi-investment 
medium returning a most liberal yield, 
they make a strong showing and on 
past record are entitled to primary 
consideration from a long-range view- 
point. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS (N. Y.) 
The Position of the $5 Dividend 


Consolidated Gas supplies gas to a 
large part of Greater New York and also 
supplies the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx with electric light and power. The 
gas production end of the business has 
furnished the political agitation while the 
electric end has furnished the dividends. 
Last winter the New York State Legis- 
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Birdseye view of White Motors factories at Cleveland 








lature passed a bill making the rate for 
gas $1.00 per thousand cubic feet. The 
company immediately went to the courts 
and there is every prospect of protracted 
litigation. 

The contention is that had the dollar 
rate been in effect during 1922, Consoli- 
dated Gas would have lost $669,000, in- 
stead of making an operating profit on its 
gas business. This question of political 
interference with Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, which has always taken the form 
of a reduction of gas rates, must be con- 
sidered in attempting to estimate the in- 
vestment value of the stock. 

According to balance sheet figures, 
Consolidated Gas had total assets at the 


end of 1922 of over 500 millions, in- 
cluding both the gas and_ electricity 
organizations. It is claimed that the 


property of Consolidated Gas could not 
be duplicated for at least 750 millions. 
Disregarding this estimate of reproduc- 
tion cost, Consolidated Gas shares have 
an asset value of perhaps $120 a share, 
or about double the present selling price. 

Applied to the present capitalization of 
fifteen million dollars 6% preferred stock 
and 2.9 million shares of common stock, 
Consolidated Gas showed a combined net 
income in 1912 of over $7 a share on the 
common after providing for the pre- 
ferred. It has always been understood 
that New York Edison Company’s earn- 
ing power never was disclosed fully but 
full value of electric revenue may pos- 
sibly now he given in the income state- 
ments, as prior to 1922, no such com- 
bined statement was presented. Sales of 
the electrical equipment almost doubled 
from 1916 to 1922, there being an increase 
reported in every year of the included 
years. Sales of gas in cubic feet in- 
creased between twenty-five and thirty 
percent in 1922 as compared with 1916. 
More money has been spent on new elec- 
tric facilities than on gas. For example, 
of the 34 millions spent for additions to 
properties in 1922, almost 27 millions was 
for the electric properties. 

Consolidated Gas instituted the present 
$5 dividend rate on the common stock in 
January 1923. The dividend record has 
been unbroken since 1893, but the present 
rate of $5 a share, necessitating an annual 
outlay of almost 15 million dollars, is the 
largest disbursement the company has 
ever made. It may seem that the increase 
in the dividend rate had been rather 
liberal but the big growth in the revenue 
from electric properties apparently justi- 
fied this, and if the dollar gas rate is not 
upheld by the courts, the company can 
be expected to make money from the 
manufacture and sale of gas as well. 

. The speculative risk in Consolidated 
Gas lies largely in the political aspect 
of the shares, in that they make a con- 
venient target in an appeal to “the 
peepul.” Thus far, however, the 
courts have upheld the rights of all 
public utilities corporations to an ade- 
quate return on the investment and on 
the basis of adequate return Consoli- 
dated Gas ought to have a year-in and 
year-out earning power large enough 
to continue payment at the rate of $5. 
(Please turn to page 72) 
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Preferred Stocks 
Sharp Declines in All Issues 


For the greater part of the past two 
weeks, the trend in the preferred share 
market was distinctly downward, and 
some very severe recessions were record- 
ed, such as American Sugar Refining 
Company shares, which sold down 6 
points, and Kelly-Springfield Tire 6% 
preferred, which lost 9 points on a sale 
of 100 shares. Sales were not confined 
to the industrials, but railway preferred 
shares of speculative grade were likewise 
offered at concessions. However, it was 
quite noticeable that, while there was a 


thin market for stocks, due to the ex- 
treme pessimism rampant throughout the 
Street on the part of the professional 
element, comparatively little stock was 
being offered by investors. The abrupt 
change in the trend on the declaration of 
the extra dividend by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, together with the favorable 
earnings statement, was immediately re- 
flected in the preferred share market, and 
at the close of the week prices showed 
substantial recovery from the average 
lows of recent weeks. 























PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 
These Stocks Are Selected as Offering Best Opportunities in Their Respective Classes, 
Taking Into Consideration Assets, Earnings and Financial Condition of the Companies Named 
Sound Investments 
tDivid'’d 
Div. Rate _ Aupsee. Times 
INDUSTRIALS: $ Per Share ice ield Earned 
American Sugar Refining Co........... Ce.) 7 94 7.5 2.4 
American Can Co.....ssseeseceereeees my 7 106% 6.5 2.1 
American Ice Company..........++++ (m.6.)..- 6 80 7.5 2.2 
American Woolen Co.........-seeees i“ ae 7 96) 7.2 2.5 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp..........- = ie 7 1 6.6 (x) 4.5 
Baldwin Locomotive Works........... “; ee 7 113 6.2 44 
Cluett-Peabody & Co..........eee00+: (Ee. oc 7 100 7.0 4.7 
Endicott-Johnson Corp..........0.+0++. f<-3- o4 7 ill 6.3 46 
Genera! Motors Corp. deb............. “" 7 9414 7.5 (y) 5.1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist........... ee 7 106 6.6 3.2 
Standard Milling Co. .......ceesseee: (n.€.).0- 6 89 6.7 43 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
North American Co.......+sseseseeeees i 8 43 7.0 (w) 6.9 
Philadelphia Company............++++- oe 8 41% 7.2 5.6 
RAILROADS: 
Bangor & Aroostook... ........2e0+e00: Pees 7 87 8.0 2.5 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. ........0+.+5- fe} ° 6.50 9834 6.6 49 
Middle-Grade Investments 
INDUSTRIALS: 
Armour & Co. of Del. .......0seeeeeees (c.).++ 7 90 7.7 (z) 2.9* 
American Steel Foundries...........++- fe}. ee 7 100 7.0 5.0 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co........- oeclGooe 7 91 7.7 2.8 
American Smelting & Ref. Co. — 7 95% 7.3 1.7 
ny ~_ Goods Co. Ist.. or ee 4 4 eS rr 
eum Ghee Co. ..ciccoccsccce osiiase . . 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. conv.......+.++- fe: ar e 103 7.7 3.8 
— ana Buildings Co........+.. > ee : s r (x) 7 
eM GD, cacccesegececesenvcoese a . i 
Cuban-American § ths000 abe ceseou ¢3: e 7 96 7.3 6.4 
Genl. American Tank Car Corp........ (e.) 0 7. 94 7.5 5.4 
General Baking Co...........0eeesee0- fe:}. ° a 107 7.5 (x) 3.8 
_ Brochare, Bs eck sdeconceneocee ec noe 4 $0 HY Hr 
. Kayser DR ins eke eem Gat «coEdeoce x . 
elly Springfield Tire Co. 2 ee 6 71 8.5 16.0 
Natl Cloak & Suit Co.... sGdeve 7 91% 7.7 one 
Sears-Roebuck & Co.......... coatngers 7 109 6.4 12.6 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co............ ~ 7 96 7.3 64 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist...... fc}. _ 7 ay 7.7 (x) 2.2 
Public Service of N. J.......seeeeeeees (e.) 0 t 102 7.8 (y) 3.4 
RAILROADS: 
Baltimore & Ohio........-.-eeeeeees (n.c.)... 4 58 6.9 ee 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd......... (n.c.)... 4 49 8.2 6.2 
Pittsburgh & W. Va......-.eseeeeeees (e.)ece 6 86 7.0 2.0 
Semi-Speculative Investments 
INDUSTRIALS: 
American Beet Sugar Co........-..- (m.6.).6 6 70 8.6 1.3 
——., eee partic. pfd........ fe-}- oe : 4 wy) He 
amous Players-Lasky Corp........... “ : - 
Fisher Body Corp. BEBocccccccccce fe). ee 8 98 8.1 ese 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Ist........++++++:- *S, ee 7 91% 7.6 (y) 2.8 
Orpheum Circuit .....2.--seeeeeeeeees se? see 8 92 8.7 (w) 2.5 
National Department Stores........... *“S oe 7 92 7.6 4.0 
Pure Oil Co. conv. pfd....... Poe (c.)..- 8 87% 9.1 3.5 
Worthington Pump & Mfg. “A”....... (e.J.ce 7 81 8.5 2.0 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Market Street Railway prior pfd........ Ged. 6 58% 10.25 14 
RAILROADS: 
Kansas City Southern..............- (n.c.)... - 50% 7.8 15 
| Mar Sette. edb thecscvesdtteoccecs cep ‘ 5 57% 8.7 2.2 
se Ly — Leewedeseooces = . nx = ed 
ou IEE cadddee csceassocce nc. 4 i . 
c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. é 
w) Average for last two years. * Based on average earnings during past 
x) Average for last three years. six years. 
y) Average for last four years. ¢ Average number times earned last five 
: (z) Stock was issued this year. years. 
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American Bosch Magneto Corp. 








Career of World's Leading Magneto 


Maker 


How Former German Property Has Fared Since Transfer to 
American Control—Complicated Legal Status of Company 


NVESTORS in American Bosch Mag- 
I neto who put their money into it on 

the strength of the remarkable record 
which that property had made before the 
war have been, on the whole, pretty well 
disappointed. Since the organization of 
the company they have been treated to 
some weird speculative careenings, but 
from the investment point of view the 
tangible results have been poor. This is 
all the more remarkable as the automotive 
industry, which is a great source of 
American Bosch’s business, has made a 
splendid record of growth and prosperity 
during most of the lifetime of the present 
company. 

The American business of Bosch Mag- 
neto dates back to 1906, when it was 
founded as a selling agency of Robert 
Bosch, of Stuttgart, Germany. In 1909, 
the company began building a manu- 
facturing plant on the present site at 
Springfield, Mass., and was turning out 
American-made magnetos by 1912, when 
its name became “The Bosch Magneto 
Company.” 

It was seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian in May, 1918, and sold to the 
organizers of the present American Bosch 
Magneto on Dec. 7, 1918, the new com- 
pany entering into possession on Jan. l, 
1919. 

When it was taken over by the new in- 
terests the company had a capitalization 
of 250 shares of common of $100 par. 
On this it had paid 25% a year from 1906 
to 1913; after the war began, it paid no 
dividends, although its profits continued 
at a high rate, possibly on account of the 
difficulty of transmitting funds to Ger- 
many. 


Changes in Capital Structure 


The new company was organized with 
60,000 shares of common of no par value, 
later increased by stock dividends and cash 
subscriptions to the present figure of 
96,000 shares. At the same time 1.8 mil- 
lions of 7% serial notes, maturing at the 
rate of $600,000 annually until 1922, were 
issued “to provide additional working 
capital,” although the last balance-sheet 
of the “Bosch Magneto Company,” on 
Dec. 31, 1918, before it became the 
“American Bosch Magneto Corporation,” 
the next day, on Jan. 1, 1919, showed a 
strong current financial position. 

Not only current items, but fixed 
property also appears to have undergone 
a remarkable change in that eventful 
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twenty-four hours, resulting in an increas- 
ing valuation of the property and of the 
tangible assets, as the accompanying com- 
parison indicates. 

The earnings of the new company were 
quite satisfactory for the first two years 
following organization, but in 1921 suf- 
fered a loss which more than wiped out 
the earnings for the preceding good year, 
and last year showed only 27 cents earned 
per share on the common. This year an 
unofficial statement based on official figures 
shows $3 a share earned for the first 
eight months, with a possibility of earning 
$4 a share for the full year. 

The dividend policy of the new com- 
pany at the beginning was quite liberal. 
Dividends were initiated at the rate of 
$1.50 per share quarterly three months 
after organization, on March 31, 1919, and 
at the end of the same year the rate was 
raised to $2 quarterly. By 1920 it was 
decided to raise the rate to $2.50 quar- 
terly, and this figure was maintained 
through the first quarter of 1921. As 
business slackened, the rate was first cut 
to $1.25 for the second quarter of 1921, 
and then omitted altogether. It has not 
been restored as yet. 

In January, 1920, the company retired 
the entire outstanding issue of 1.8 mil- 
lions of 7% notes, but on June 1, 1921, 
had to issue 2.5 millions of a new issue 


of 8% notes, due 1936. A sinking fund 
of 10% of the company’s net earnings, 
beginning June 1, 1923, is to be applied 
each year to the retirement of this issue, 
and there is a stated minimum for each 
year below which the retirements must 
not fall. 

Even more disconcerting to stockholders 
is the provision that no dividends shall 
be paid on the common stock until cur- 
rent assets are equal to twice the current 
liabilities, including in the latter the out- 
standing notes. 


Financial Position 


On February 28, 1923, the current as- 
sets amounted to 5.1 millions and current 
liabilities to 2 millions, while the 8% gold 
notes outstanding amounted to 2.5 mil- 
lions. Before dividends can be resumed 
on the common, the company will have 
to improve the above showing by additions 
to current assets of 3.9 millions, or by 
reduction of current liabilities. Assuming 
that $4 a share will be earned on the com- 
mon this year, this will amount to an 
addition to surplus of $384,000, but even 
if all of this were in liquid form it would 
still be insufficient to satisfy the above- 
mentioned clause in the indenture of the 
note issue. 

The legal status of the company at the 

(Please turn to page 93) 








Current Assets— 
Ce enscoan sesescece cesvccceseccces 
Accounts receivable, minus reserve... 


Capital stock 


| COMPARISON OF SUMMARIZED BALANCE SHEETS 


Liberty Bonds and War Stamps.......- 

Inventories, minus reserve. .... ~~... 665 seen ee eeee 
Total current and working assets............ 
Property and plant, less reserve for depreciation 
DEED thns000esbs0nccebeesessncessesosue 
WEED. chcccesccsuosenceccenecessongeses 
Current and accrued liabilities, plus contingent reserve. . 


Bosch Magneto American Bosch 
Company Magneto Corp. 
Dec. $1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1919 
a nateeaheitad $177,181 $177,876 
NT 470,483 637,049 
ee 717,139 717,139 | 
3,362,507 3,352,149 
mudenee 4,733,057 4,889,460 
pasa +n 1,420,540 2,279,052 
pespeeaene 00, 
cninthdeee | hae 55, 
439,610 430,621 
sane: RR LNa 25, 5,755,852 
(represent’g 60,000 shs.) 
jacnnainea 5,831,09 sciatiaiels 
pape 1,800,000 











EARNING POWER OF OLD AND NEW COMPANIES 








Period Profits Per Share 
15 months to Sept. 30, 1914..........--- ec eweecunee $1,586,366 $6,345.46 
12 months to Sept. 30, 1015... ......--seeeeeeeeeeee 1,554,606 6,218.42 
12 months to Sept. 80, 1916... .......--seeeeeeeeees 806 646 3,226.58 
12 months to Sept. 30, 1917.......---.-eeeeceeneeee 478,564 1,914.26 
12 months to Sept. 30, 1918. .........-..cceeeeeeees 670,547 2,682.19 
12 months to Dec. 81, 1919........--.ccseeeeceenes 921,963 15.37 
BB GAGS OD Wes. GE, BERD... cc ccccccccccccccccces 1,469,873 15.31 | 
DD GRO GD TUB, Ge, Mic ccc cccccccccccscvcesecs def . 1,728,142 def. 
12 months to Dec. 81, 1922..........-.---seeeeeeee 25,914 0.27 























Crucible Steel Co. of America 





Is Crucible Common a Bargainp 


The Outlook for Leader of Specialty Steel Field—Re- 
sult of Growth of Last Five Years—Financial Situation 


RUCIBLE STEEL common _ has 
C paid two dividends this year at the 
rate of $4 annually after a year’s 
absence from the dividend list. It is sell- 
ing around 60, at which price it yields 
6.67%. In view of the fact that Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube, paying $5 a year, 
is selling at 63 to yield 7.94%, and Beth- 
lehem Steel, paying $5, is selling at 48 to 
yield 10.42%, it seems in order to deter- 
mine whether Crucible stock is really so 
superior to that of other comparable steel 
companies that it deserves to sell on a 
yield basis which is so much lower. 
There is an important difference to be 
noticed between the business of Crucible 
and that of other steel companies. Its 
product is largely crucible and electric 
steel, used for tools and other purposes 
where a very high-grade steel is needed; 
it is produced in relatively small ton- 
nages, and sells at a relatively high cost, 
ranging as high as $1 a pound. Until 
quite recently, normal production of this 
grade of steel in the United States was 
about 130,000 tons a year, of which Cru- 
cible Co. produced over 90%. 


Subject to Foreign Competition 


Contrary to the other types of steel, 
crucible steel is subject to foreign com- 
petition as well as enjoying an active for- 
eign trade. It has such a high value per 
ton that freight rates play a very small 
réle, and only the high tariff rates of the 
Fordney-McCumber act have kept out the 
British product which formerly had an 
active demand in this country. 

At the present time, the machine-tool 


By A. T. MILLER 


business is very quiet, running at around 
26% of estimated one-shift capacity, and 
was somewhat lower in October than in 
September. Railroad shops and automo- 
bile plants are the main factors in tool 
buying at the present time, oil-drilling 
business having fallen off and a tendency 
toward retrenchment in mining purchases 
being noticeable. Small tool machines are 
selling better than large ones, and the 
trend is toward labor-saving and cost re- 
duction rather than enlargement of pro- 
ductive capacity. 

From a trade point of view, the de- 
mand for Crucible’s main product is apt 
to be rather light from now on until 
the next big boom in industry which will 
cause a demand for tools and machinery. 
Crucible also makes open-hearth steel and 
some iron, but these are of minor impor- 
tance to its earning power, and beside 
share the generally gloomy outlook of 
the steel industry. 

What Crucible has to look forward to, 
therefore, is the minimum amount of re- 
placement buying which is bound to go 
on, good times or bad, and whatever it 
has in the way of unfilled orders. As re- 
cently as last June the company declared, 
in a statement to its stockholders follow- 
ing the resumption of dividends, that un- 
filled orders then on the books were at 
the peak “since the beginning of the de- 
pression about two years ago,” and added 
that the “management is of the opinion 
that it will not be long before they have 
a condition of normal production and dis- 
tribution.” 

In view of the known decline in the 
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activity of the company’s main custom- 
ers, the makers of tool machinery, it is 
to be assumed that even this guarded 
optimism would have to be modified 
somewhat at the present time. 


The Record 


Since its organization in 1900 as a con- 
solidation of sixteen steel properties, the 
company has shown occasionally brilliant 
but very erratic earning power. In 1911, 
for instance, it earned $3.37 a share on 
the common; in 1913 it earned $12.84, and 
in the following year a deficit after pre- 
ferred dividends. Two years after, in 
1916, it showed $45.89 earned per share, 
and from 1916 to 1920 averaged $41 per 
share each year. Unfilled orders hang- 
ing over from the 1919-20 boom enabled 
it to show $7.59 a share earned in 1921, 
but the following year it showed a deficit 
of 6.5 millions after preferred dividends. 
In the fiscal year ending August 31, 1923, 
it earned $6.46 per share on the common. 

The conclusion from these figures is 
that Crucible is capable of showing fair 
earnings in good times, remarkable earn- 
ings in boom times, and deficits in poor 
times; however, there is apparently a lag 
of nearly a year between changes in the 
business trend and changes in the trend 
of Crucible’s earnings. Its prosperous 
periods start long after a business boom 
is under way, and continue a long time 
after the business boom has died out. 


Dividend Policy 


Except in one respect, Crucible’s divi- 
dend policy may be said to have been 
quite conservative in recent years. Out 
of total net earnings on the common of 
$152.00 a share in the ten years 1914-1923, 
it has paid out only $22.50 in ‘cash divi- 
dends on the common. During 1920, how- 
ever, as a result of three successive stock 
dividends, it raised the amount of its 
common stock outstanding from 25 mil- 
lions to 50 millions, to which it added 
5 millions, sold for cash, in September 
of last year. It is believed to have spent 
about 25 millions in modernizing its 
plants and improving their productive ca- 
pacity, but part of the difference between 
earnings and dividends also went into ab- 
sorbing the deficits on the common sus- 
tained in 1914 and 1922, and in taking 
care of a presumably heavy deflation of 
inventory values, which stood at 30.6 mil- 
lions at the end of the 1920 fiscal year. 

The present capitalization consists of 
5.5 millions of 5% bonds of a subsidiary, 
of which $250,000 are being paid off each 
year till 1945; 25 millions of 7% cumula- 
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tive preferred, and 55 millions of com- 
mon of $100 par. 

The financial position as of August 31, 
1923, was excellent, the balance sheet 
showing 29.9 millions of current assets 
to 4.4 millions of current liabilities. The 
former included 17.9 millions of inven- 
tories, practically the same as last year, 
and less than 60% of the figure at the 
end of 1920; and 5.4 millions in cash and 
6.4 millions in receivables, both consid- 
erably higher than in any year since 1920. 
The liabilities consisted of accounts pay- 


able, and accrued interest and taxes, with 
no bank loans, the 5 millions outstanding 
at the end of 1920 having been at last 
paid off. 


Conclusion 


Summing up the above, there are seen 
to be a number of contradictory elements 
affecting the value of the common stock. 
The trade position is not rosy, and it is 
unlikely that unfilled orders will be suffi- 
cient to permit of a very high rate of 


operations for the next few months, at 
least; the earnings outlook is therefore 
not particularly attractive; on the other 
hand, the financial position is very good, 
and dividends may well be maintained 
through a long period of dullness. 

There does not seem to be sufficient 
reason, however, in all the above for 
the unusually low yield of Crucible 
common, however, and at present 
price levels the outlook is discourag- 
ing for both holders and prospective 
purchasers of the stock. 



















































Indastrial Oil Mining 
Invest > Indicat 
. . . . . 
Current Earnings—Dividcnds—Working Capital 
Dollars Earned Per Share Yield on 
co ~ \ tPresent Rec'nt 
Industrials— << 1923 > Rate Rec’t Price Ratio of Current Asets to 
1922 Ist quar. 2d quar. 8rdquar. 6 mos. 9 mos. Div. Price (%) Current Liabilities 
Allis-Chalmers 4.11 0.69 1.30 1.82 1.99 3.83 4 40 10.0 10 tol December 31, 1922 | 
Ajax_ Rubber 0.06 1.05 ons meen a0.97 atone neh 5 aan 8 tol — 30,1923 
Air Reduction........ 5.23 3.50 4.22 8.67 7.72 11.39 4 63 6.3 tol ecember 31, 1922 | 
Amer. Bosch Magneto....... 0.27 a ae ona 3.00 onan —_ 25 ‘nun 2%,tol February 28, 1923 | 
Amer. La France Fire Engine. 1.90 0.35 0.25 0.65 0.60 1.25 1 1l 9.1 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Druggists’ Syndicate... 0.63 aii saee some def. sees ans 6 ae 12 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Hide & Leather Pid... 4.20 def. def. sees def. 40 eee 8%tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. DEE. nsacoceuee 1 anes me aeee k12.19 oom 6 71 8.6 56 tol December 31, 1922 
Amer. Steel Foundries........ 4.03 1.89 2.49 2.94 4.38 7.32 3 35 8.6 4% tol December 31, 1922 
Bethlehem Steel ...........++: 1.14 ooee 2.42 1.84 — cece 5 49 10.2 4% tol December 31, 1922 
BUSES ct cccccccccccesccce 3.42 sone sae nats 3.53 on eee 17 eece 3 tol December 31, 1922 
Central Leather eccccccocecees q 2.30 def. def. 2.28 def. ees 13 aan 5% tol December $1, 1922 
Cluett-Peabody ......+...+ 12.01 pea apres ‘ons 10.89 ote 5 68 7.3 4% tol quae 30, 1923 
Wee GD cocecaccceces eose Ee 2.64 3.39 ‘ann 6.03 sadn 7 71 9.9 4 tol ecember 31, 1922 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... - def. 1.00 1.34 def. 2.34 1.30 — 22 ome 8% tol December $1, 1922 
Corn CONE cccccccccccece 17.43 5.24 6.16 3.32 10.42 13.72 6 127 4.8 6 tol December 31, 1922 
du Pont de Nemours......... k5.62 eye ae aie? 8.54 sann 6 130 4.6 7% tol December 31, 1922 
Endicott-Johnson ............ 13.77 oss aaian 4.57 05 63 7.9 2% tol —_ 30, 1923 
Famous Players ..........+++: 14.72 3.66 2.96 6.62 8 58 13.8 2% tol ecember 31, 1922 
General Motors .........+-+- - 2.19 eis wade 1.84 + 1.20 14 8.6 8 tol —_ 30, 1923 
BORED cccvcccccoecvccocce 0.73 sie ie aan 2.86 “oe ie 20 oan 3 tol ecember 31, 1922 
Gulf States Steel. ..........-+> 7.26 4.44 3.61 2.68 8.05 10.73 4 76 5.3 6 tol December 31, 1922 
Hayes Wheel ..... seeneneeee 6.50 sxen oene when 3.92 Toa 3 34 8.8 8% tol December 31, 1922 
Hudson Motor .........++++++ 6.03 as 66a aa 3.71 3 25 12.0 2% tol November 30, 1922 
Lee Rubber & Tire........... 2.47 0.85 ae pece . , 13 one 9 tol December 31, 1922 
Mets TEU ccccccccccscccs 9.94 4.34 7.8 ainsi 12.14 sae 6 75 8.0 10 tol December 31, 1922 
Ce EET cccccccecscosees 15.28 3.03 6.06 5.88 9.09 14.97 8 123 6.5 9 tol —_ 30, 1923 
Owens Bottle ..........+.+- 4.41 1.13 1.77 1.62 2.90 4.52 3 43 6.9 9 tol ecember 31, 1922 
Pierce Arrow pfd............- 0.10 ‘anew enue 0.10 2.04 2.14 aie 19 .ees m2%tol December $1, 1922 
Remington Typewriter ....... 2.77 ts ep oe 3.91 33 wenn 8 tol December 31, 1922 
Republic Iron & Steel........- j 3.65 5.90 4.18 9.55 13.78 46 oui 2%, tol December 31, 1922 
DEED cncrccsceccoece 1.09 7.00 7.57 3.44 14.57 18.01 43 osu 1% tol December 31, 1922 
Spicer Manufacturing ........ 088 1.23 1.26 a 2.49 ee 14 cal 2%,tol December 31, 1922 
Stewart-Warner ............++ 11 23 4.36 3.94 "eo 8.30 10 79 12.6 5 tol December 31, 1922 
Stromberg Carburetor ........ 8.0 3.39 4.89 ones 8.28 7 64 11.0 7 tol December 31, 1922 
DOE? scccncasancesceeet k23 21 8.00 9.40 6.26 17.40 23.68 10 100 10.0 5 tol quae 30, 1923 
Timken Roller Bearing eeeccece 6 43 1.97 1.83 20ee 3.80 ones h3 35 8.6 3 tol ecember 31, 1922 
Weees OUR coccccccccccece 5.80 Sees ese ooee 3.62 sa4e 6 75 8.0 7 tol December 31, 1922 
z= Ss. — mggneeeee ceceesvese 2 68 sane mn cath 2.22 aie sei $5 pea 24tol June 80, 192 
S Steel. epeetocseonces 2.85 2.20 4.63 4.46 6.83 11.30 d5 91 5.5 3% tol ecember 31, 1922 
Vanadiuen seegeerceccecces soe OO eee eee eoce 1.03 cons ove 28 .. +. Net current assets $4,100,000 
Willys-Overland Ceehensened def. oes oo ° 3.30 ° sos 7 ..«. m8%tol July 81, 1923 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... ...- oom “ cous 10.34 . 5 63 7.9 314 tol December $1, 1922 
Oils— 
California wpe tk1.89 tk3.10 eoee +k4.99 oo S.0 19 9.2 2%tol December 31, 1922 
c oe aie aon *4.00 nese nee 25 -eas 4 tol December 31, 1922 
Houston Oil *1.06 *1.54 *2.82 *2.60 *5.42 49 sane 3%tol December 31, 1922 
Marland Oil *3.00 *3.55 cece *6.55 cece 19 com 2%4tol December $1, 1922 
Middle States Oil *0.46 0.50 0.96 5 nae a current assets, $2,338,081 
Pacific Oil 0.62 0.67 % 1.29 - 2 38 5.3 ¢tol December $1, 1922 
Pan-American B. 3.12 one nase aden pe b8 54 14.8 31 tol December 31, 1922 
Phillips Petroleum .. oece k*1.90 k*6.80 k*8.70 g2 22 9.1 1 tol% December 31, 1922 
BD ace s eece Te eee 1.50 18 84 2%tol March 81, 1923 
Sinclair Consolidated yaad ole ooee *1.00 2 18 111 8%tol December 31, 1922 | 
| 
Mining— | 
American Sunsitin ooneteies: CO lai sain 5.43 ‘ 5 55 9.0 4 tol December 81, 1922 | 
American Zinc pid........ ecoo ORD *1.32 *1.30 *2.62 ‘on 28 cons 5 tol December $1, 1922 | 
CREED cocccccescecocee ecccce def. *0.45 *0.28 *0.73 15 2 tol December 31, 1922 
International Nickel ......... P 0 04 sone cone 11 12 tol June 30, 1923 | 
Nevada Consolidated ........- def. *0.27 © *0.48 *0.75 cece 10 8 tol December 31, 1923 | 
Ray Consolidated ..........-- def. *0.31 *0.36 eoee *0.67 11 oss 9 tol December 31, 1922 | 
Utah Copper ......sseeeeeees 1.03 *1.37 *2.06 éaee *3.43 4 60 6.6 7 tol December $1, 1922 | 
* Before depreciation and depletion. g Stock dividend of 50% and extra dividend of $1 paid June 30 
+ Dividend rate covers regular dividends on ney basis. h 25c. extra payable Sept. 5. 
t After deducting depletion and depreciation. Earned $1.67 on preferred in 1922, 
§ Year cates. March $1 On increased stock. 
a After depreciation and revaluation of inventory. 1 Earned $4.40 on preferred. 
b Stock Divid ors 20% paid Feb. 8, 1923. m After giving effect to new financing. 
c $3 extra paid Jan. rj tice extra Jaly 20, 75c extra Oct. 28. p For year ended March $1, 1923, earned 54c. a share on preferred. 
d dividend of 25 ecember 29. q Earned $4.58 a share on preferred. 
e 20% stock 14, 1923. s Year ended March $1, 1923, earned $1.87 a share. , 
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How to Live Longer 


66 C'TATISTICS prove that Annuitants live 
longest!” 

That statement, made on another page 
by Mrs. Clarendon in the first of her articles on 
Annuities, bears repetition. In fact, we can go 
even further and say it bears emphasizing. 

“Annuities,” as our Insurance Expert will tell 
you, are a form of insurance under which a per- 
son BUYS A FUTURE INCOME by the down- 
payment of a lump sum. How much income a 
given sum will purchase depends upon one’s sex 
and one’s age. Thus, at the age 60, a down-pay- 
ment of $10,000 will purchase an income for a 
man of $991 and for a woman of $872.50; at age 
70, the same down-payment will buy an income 
for the man of $1,175 yearly and for the woman 
of $1,027. 

And it is persons who buy incomes in this way 
(known as “Annuitants”) that outlive others. 


* * * 


/HY do Annuitants live longer? They are bound 
to observe no rules of conduct by reason of 
becoming Annuitants: they may live as they have 
been accustomed to live—carefully or carelessly. 
No medical examination is required in the case of 
those applying for policies of this sort. Certainly 
an Annuity brings with it no magic potion—no 
cup from the fountain of youth. Is it not strange 
that experience, in respect of the average Annui- 
tant’s longevity, should have been what it has? 
No—not strange at all—quite understandable, 
in fact, when you stop to think it over! 


* * * 


ANNUITIES would scarcely be purchased by 

persons in poor health. Those who believe 
their days were numbered would be most unlikely 
to hand over to another party, 
for the sake of the little net- 
interest they would receive, 
funds that, as they believe, 
they might just as well use 
up directly and in their own 
40 





sweet way. Therefore, most Annuitants are pretty 
healthy animals at the start, and longevity, in their 
case, might be expected. 


In addition to the high average of health en- 
joyed by most Annuitants at the outset, however, 
there is a special characteristic of Annuitant- 
ship which no doubt contributes in large mea- 
sure to the great span this class attains. That 
characteristic is the “peace of mind,” as Mrs. 
Clarendon says, “which comes with a sure life 
income.” 

To have enough for the needs of your declining 
years; to have that “enough” assured; to lodge 
responsibility for its regular production in safe 
and trustworthy hands; to know, in short, that 
you will have an income up to the day you die: 
That might well be a wholesome ambition in every 
man and woman; and THAT IS THE ASSUR- 
ANCE AN ANNUITY CONVEYS. 


* * * 


F course, relatively few would purchase an- 

nuities, even for this purpose. Income from 
the standard annuity ceases with one’s death; and, 
as most of us have dependents whose dependency 
will not end with our going, most of us would not 
wish to utilize our principal in this way. 


But, aside from the relative appropriateness of 
Annuities to different classes of people, the main 
fact, that ANNUITANTS LIVE LONGER stands 
out strong and clear. It supplies a new impetus 
for those who are endeavoring to build up incomes 
in different ways; it puts a new justification (were 


‘any needed) upon the work of this Magazine, 


whose chief purpose is to help men and women 

build the MOST INCOME MOST RAPIDLY. 

It suggests a new motto for Income Builders. 
everywhere: 


“A STEADY INCOME 
ADDS YEARS TO YOUR 
LIFE!” 

Think that over! 
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“They Won’t Get Any More Out of Me! 


Point-Blank Refusal Promised Future Stock Jobbers by 
One Who Thinks He Has Been Burned Often Enough 


The following was written in this office 
from notes on his personal investment 
career supplied by a reader of The 
Magazine. 


ROM my earliest childhood, I had 
drilled into me the necessity of sav- 
ing money. But that, from a money 
standpoint, was as far as my training 
went, The matter of what to do with 
my money after I had saved it was left 
to me to find out. The only investment 
agency I was told of was the Savings 
Bank, and I wasn’t told much about that. 


No wonder I made mistakes! 


My First Investment 


The first investment I ever made was 
made while I was still in my teens. I 
had been told by the salesman through 
whom I bought my shoes that his com- 
pany was selling 7% stock to its custom- 
ers. I had confidence in him and in the 
company behind him, so I purchased three 
shares. They proved a fairly satisfactory 
investment. 

Some time later, this same fellow told 
me about a local oil company paying 12% 
—a “sure winner,” according to him. In 
typical stock-salesman fashion, he showed 
me maps of this company’s property—maps 
whose accuracy or authenticity I was in 
no position to check up; also, he rolled 


By T. C. B. 


off great masses of statistics and fig- 
ures, all of which were so much Greek 


to me, but my ignorance concerning 
which I would have been the last to 
admit. He gave me the old line about 


my having been “invited” to buy stock 
in this company more “as a favor” than 
anything else—in short, made me feel 
properly grateful, and so rendered me 
properly gullible. 

I was still quite young at the time. I 
had acquired no information with which 
to fill in the gaps left by my inadequate 
financial education. I knew as little about 
analyzing a stock company as I did about 
the fourth dimension. Like thousands— 
perhaps millions—of others, therefore, I 
“fell” for the obvious arguments; viz., 
the huge dividend “rate”; the fact that 
the company was a local enterprise; the 
fact that the general manager was a man 
prominent in home-town affairs, etc., etc., 


etc. I agreed to put in my savings. 
Of course, the enterprise proved a 
failure. Either the wells wouldn't pro- 


duce as they should, or else the price of 
crude oil sank below the profit margin, 
or something else was to blame. At any 
rate, no dividends were ever paid to me, 
and, when the leases had finally to be sold 
to satisfy creditors, I was out my entire 
investment. 


About a Year Later 


About a year later, I received 
(through the mails) some very 


That was enough for me. I scraped to- 
gether all my available cash and plunged. 

It was only a few weeks later that my 
magazine company blew up. 


I Become a Skeptic 


This second experience struck home. 
I had had to work hard for the few dol- 
lars I earned. To see the savings I had 
managed to scrape together by dint of toil 
and self-denial swept away in the oil pro- 
motion had been bad enough; but losing 
my new savings in this magazine enter- 
prise was worse. 

I did not allow myself to get discour- 
aged. All around me there were too many 
other people living comfortably on in- 
comes derived from judicious investing 
for me to believe that it was a hopeless 
game. 

But I did acquire a pronounced skepti- 
cism in matters financial. It became evi- 
dent to me that, for every sound invest- 
ment medium offered to the public there 
was at least one other medium that was 
equally unsound—and I determined to 
avoid the unsound ones. I adopted Mis- 
souri as my locale and “you've got to 
show me!” as my motto. 

Of course, had I been given any in- 
struction in finance in my youth—had 
I just been advised to “go ahead slow- 

(Please turn to page 64) 
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STOCKS IN COMPANIES YOU KNOW: 
OR CAN LEARN NOTHING ABOUT 
ARE JUST AS LIKELY TO DECEIVE! 








interesting facts and figures 
from a popular magazine com- 
pany to whose product I sub- 
scribed and which was offering 
stock to its subscribers “to pro- 
vide working capital with which 
to properly care for the rapidly 


increasing circulation.” I was 
impressed. In fact, I quickly 
became enthusiastic. The lit- 


erature had a “come-on” flavor 
about it that was well-nigh ir- 


resistible. 
Nevertheless, I did not 
“plunge” immediately. With 


what I thought to be a com- 
mendable display of caution, I 
first visited a number of news- 
stands and inquired how the 
tnmagazine in question was sell- 
ing. The repiies were gene- 
rally favorable. Most of the 
dealers told me the only trouble 
they had in the matter of sell- 
ing the periodical lay in getting 
enough copies to sell. 








“WILDCATS CLAWS ARE SHARP! 





PROMOTIONS - NEW COMPANIES ENTER: 
ING HAZARDOUS FIELDS ARE “WILD- 
CATS-WHY RISK YOUR SKIN WITH THEM? 
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The High Cost of Selling 


a Home 


Reader Paints Gloomy Picture of 
the Various Expenses Involved 


You have published many articles on the subject of the various costs involved 
in buying a home; but have you said anything on the equally important subject 


of the costs involved in selling one? 


Take an example: A home-owner sold his house through a real estate 
broker for $8,000 with a down payment of $1,000. A 7% first mortgage of 
$4,000, with 5 years to run on the property was paid off, the buyer getting a 
new 64%2% first mortgage of $4,000, the seller then taking a second mortgage 


for $3,000. Recapitulating: 
First Mortgage 


Second Mortgage 
Down Payment 


Selling Price 


The following Statement is submitted to give an idea of the costs involved 


in this sale: 


Broker's Commission (4% of $8,000) 
Selling of 2nd Mortgage (20% of $3,000) 


$320.00 
600.00 


Surrender Fee, releasing 1st Mortgage 


Escrow and Abstract Cost 


Recording Deed, Filing and Stamps 


New Fire Insurance 
Moving Furniture 


Seller’s Loss 


$1,150.00 


In other words, the seller’s expenses have already mounted to $1,150. Add 
$200 to this for the cost involved in floating a new loan when buying a new 
property and the loss would be $1,350. Certainly, these charges would tend to 
eat up all the profits that could be derived from the sale of an $8,000 establish- 


ment. 


Of course, by finding a buyer who would make a larger down payment 
some of these charges might have been avoided—but such buyers are hard to 


find.—L. R. B., Cleveland, O. 


R. L. R. B. brings out what every 
home-owner should know and what 
most real estate investors do know, 
namely, that the sale of a real estate 
property cannot be accomplished without 
the incurrence of certain incidental ex- 
penses, which expenses need to be con- 
sidered in connection with the transaction. 
When our correspondent goes on to 
itemize costs, however, and includes in 
same such items as those listed in his 
statement, we must take issue with him. 
There are, so far as we know, only two 
cost-items to be considered in the case of 
an average real estate transaction from 
the standpoint of the seller, viz. the 
brokerage commission and the fees in- 
volved in drawing the deed of sale; yet 
Mr. L. R. B. has listed no less than six 
others. 
It is only upon careful analysis of the 
“typical” case which our correspondent 
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has described that we discover the prob- 
able basis for his claims. 


IRST, consider the item “Selling of 

2nd Mortgage, $600.” 

Now, it is obvious that the seller of a 
piece of property is under no obligations 
to give a 2nd mortgage along with it. 
Exceedingly seldom, indeed, are sellers 
willing to undertake such terms. The 
buyer, who wishes to finance a portion of 
his purchase through the agency of a 2nd 
mortgage is, generally, the one upon 
whom the burden of obtaining 2nd mort- 
gage money falls; if there is any expense 
attached to this phase of the transaction, 
it is the buyer who should assume that 
expense—not the seller, Manifestly, the 
buyer is the one who advantages. 

Mr. B’s typical case, then, as described, 
leads to. the following deductions: The 


identity of the mortgagee. 


property that was offered for sale was 
evidently not readily marketable. Po- 
tential purchasers would not, apparenti,, 
consider it at the $8,000-figure at which 
it was offered, unless certain inducements 
were forthcoming. Those inducements 
included a 2nd mortgage in a sum ($3,000) 
equivalent to nearly 40% of the whole 
value of the property ($8,000). But 
(evidently) it was not possible to find 
any mortgage or loan company willing. to 
advance so large a sum on 2nd mortgage 
unless a special—and very sizeable— 
bonus were attached; and the buyer 
would not stand for that bonus himself. 
This being so, the intending seller (evi- 
dently desperately anxious to liquidate) 
was led to assume the cost of the bonus, 
i.e., $600, on penalty of not making a sale. 


EXT, consider the item “Surrender 

Fee, Releasing Ist Mortgage, $145.” 
This lst mortgage, according to Mr. B’s 
description, still had 5 years to run. 

Now, it is generally the custom, where 
mortgaged real estate is concerned, for a 
new buyer to assume existing mortgages— 
the mortgagor having no objection to 
such a transfer, generally, as his security 
consists in the mortgage itself, not the 
Why was this 
lst mortgage paid off, then, and a new 
one taken up? Why Mr. B’s $145-sur- 
render fee? 

Again we are led to deductions: In this 
“typical” case, the concessions made by 
the seller in respect of the 2nd mortgage 
(analyzed above) were, evidently, still 
not enough to satisfy the intending buyer. 
Besides having 2nd mortgage money pro- 
vided for him, the latter evidently in- 
sisted that the existing Ist mortgage (at 
7%) be converted into a new Ist mort- 
gage (at 614%); and he further insisted 
that the seller sustain the costs involved! 

The fees involved in the matter of the 
lst and 2nd mortgages amounted (accord- 
ing to Mr. B’s exhibit) to $745. We have 
therefore accounted, apparently, for well 
over half of what he has called the 
“Seller’s Loss.” 


Now for the four other items: 


Recording Deed 
New Fire Insurance 
Moving Furniture 
Floating New Loan 


Total 


Very obviously, these cost-items are 
predicated upon three assumptions, viz., 
that the party selling the house in ques- 
tion (1) has been living in it, or has 
furnishings of his own in it; (2) has sold 
the property unfurnished; (3) has made 
the sale of this property the signal for 
purchasing a new one. For, unless all 

(Please turu to. page 91) 
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What Do Annuities Offer the Investor? 


1.—How the “Immediate Single Life 
Annuity” Bears Up Under Analysis 


HE word “annuity,” derived from 
T the Latin annus (year), practically 

defines itselfi—an annual 
The dictionary’s definition is: “An 
amount, especially of money, payable 
yearly for a certain or uncertain period, 
as for years, for life, or forever.” 

Annuities have long been popular in 
Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries, where the interest on capital has 
been on the average much lower than in 
America. The sale of annuities guaran- 
teeing a perpetual income has been an ex- 
cellent source of revenue to the govern- 
ment which has offered this particular 
type of security. Indeed a large part of 
the British Funded Debt (prior to that 
incurred in the last war) is represented 
by these Government Annuities. Their 
popularity in England may be gauged by 
reference to the published statistics show- 
ing the amount of annuities sold through 
government channels in the period from 
1901 to 1905, inclusive. During that time 
annuities purchased by 15,000 investors 
cost no less than $14,000,000. 

The buying of annuities is slowly but 
steadily gaining favor in this country, al- 
though until recent years their purchase 
was practically restricted to a_ limited 
number of discerning investors who had 
an intimate knowledge of life insurance, 
and therefore knew that such investment 
yielded an unusually large return linked 
with absolute safety. 


payment. 


Why Annuities Yield High Income 


The high income return from the pur- 
chase of an annuity’ is of course due in 
large measure to the fact that the inves- 
tor’s principal is definitely paid over to 
the company which guarantees the fixed 
income for life. This is the principle 


By Fiorence Provost CLARENDON 


governing the large annual return, but in- 
surance officials sometimes comment on 
the unusual longevity of annuitants. Sta- 
tistics prove that annuitants on the aver- 
age live longer than other people. Doubt- 
less this is largely due to the peace of 
mind and the freedom from financial 
worry which is enjoyed by the recipient 








ANNUITANTS LIVE 
LONGER! 


That, at any rate, has been 
the average experience. 

The accompanying illuminat- 
ing article describes one An- 
nuity Form in detail. 

Other forms will be discussed 
in later issues. 








of a sure life income. Whatever may be 
the cause, it is a fact that many annuitants 
live to such a ripe old age that the com- 
pany granting the income is apt to feel 
that an annuitant’s life, like the brook, 
will “‘run on forever”! 

Annuities are a particularly desir- 
able investment for elderly men and 
women with no dependents, or parents 
whose children are self-supporting; 
while widows and wards are safely 
guarded by such an income. The man 
who wishes to bestow a practical bene- 
fit on an elderly relative, an employee, 
or a friend can select no better chan- 
nel for his generosity than through the 
purchase of an annuity for such a 
beneficiary. The income is regular, 


and it insures an income for life, how- 
ever modest, for the recipient. 

Andrew Carnegie, whose charitable 
gifts were widespread, was known always 
to bestow one dollar in such way that it 
might do the work of two—or at least 
have another added unto it. In his last 
will Carnegie left annuities to nearly all 
his employees. He knew that the bene- 
fits given in this form were far greater 
than their equivalent cash payments. 

The absolute safety of this form of 
investment is a prime necessity. Un- 
questioned security must back the an- 
nuity payments, and a life insurance 
company offers the best medium. The 
investment of such companies are nec- 
essarily conservative and judicious. 
Their holdings are spread over wide 
areas of the country, in well balanced 
groups of diversified securities. These 
investments are not only subject to 
the approval and supervision of the 
Insurance Departments of the various 
states in which the companies operate, 
but the entire business of the life in- 
surance company further safeguards 
the obligation to pay the annuities. 


The Principal Annuity Forms 


The principal forms in which annuities 
are issued are: 


THE IMMEDIATE SINGLE LIFE 
ANNUITY; 

THE JOINT AND LAST SUR- 
VIVOR ANNUITY; 

THE DEFERRED ANNUITY, SIN- 
GLE OR JOINT; AND 

THE SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY. 


The IMMEDIATE SINGLE LIFE 
ANNUITY is the form best known and 
(Please turn to page 77) 








HOW THE ANNUITY FORM WORKS OUT IN 


Table l—Annuity Purchased by $10,000 


The following rates and percentages at specimen ages, male and female, indicate 
the excellent return afforded by an investment in an IMMEDIATE ANNUITY: 


Annual Payment 


Male 
$991.00 
1,175.00 


Female 
$872.50 
1,027.50 
1,248.00 


Approximate Percentage Return 
Male Female 
10% 84% 
114% 10% % 
14% 12%% 





TYPICAL CASES 


Table Il—To Provide an Annual 
Income of $1,000 


Suppose the investor wishes to arrange 
for the specified sum of $1,000. The pur- 
chase price for this amount, at various 
ages, male and female, follows: 


Purchase Price 
Male Female 
$10,091 $11,461 
8,511 9,732 
7,118 8,013 
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How to Safeguard Your 
Family’s Income 


Expert Describes an Ideal Plan in Special Message 
to BUILDING YOUR FUTURE INCOME 


By Russet S. Racey 
Of the Equitable Trust Co. of New York 


HE keenest foresight takes into 

account its own limitations. Man's 

recognition of his obligations to 
himself and his dependents has therefore 
given rise to the practice of establishing 
funds to be held in trust by responsible 
trustees for such specific purposes as may 
be designated. 

The satisfaction of security and the 
assurance of protection, appeal to every 
individual. His only problem in this con- 
nection is to find the means through 
which that satisfaction and assurance may 
best be obtained. 

Difficulties of accumulation bring skep- 
ticism, and the man who wishes to safe- 
guard his accumulated property becomes 
more skeptical as he is besieged with 
schemes and plans for the use thereof. 
The creation of a “living trust” or trusts 
is the happiest solution of the 
problem. 


first important step toward establishing 
a trust. Trust companies and banks are 
authorized by law to act in this capacity. 
By reason of corporate life, corporate 
experience and financial responsibility 
appointment of such institutions is pref- 
erable to that of individuals. Protection 
may be termed a commodity. It is worth 
something and costs something. Fees for 
trustee service of this kind are subject 
to agreement. They are generally based 
on the statutory allowance for trusts un- 
der wills and constitute a moderate 
charge for the services rendered. 
Acceptance of a trusteeship by a trust 
company or bank obligates that institu- 
tion to administer the funds so entrusted 
in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, and its capital and surplus are a 
guarantee of honest administration. Such 





Readers of BUILDING 
YOUR FUTURE IN- 
COME have asked for a 
descriptive analysis of the 
purposes and uses of the 
LIVING TRUST. This 


article is our response. 











funds are held by the trustee and are not 
to be used in any manner other than for 
the benefit of the parties in interest. Se- 
curities in trust should in no way be 
affected by the failure of the trustee in- 
stitution. Even such uninvested funds as 
may be on deposit are “preferred” claims. 

There has been a steady growth of 
recognition of the fact that living 
trusts have much to recommend them. 
When such a trust is created a certain 
amount of the individual’s capital is set 
aside and beyond his immediate control 
except as certain powers are reserved. It 
goes to the trustee to be managed and 
held as set forth in the agreement, the 
income to be paid at such times and to 
such persons as the grantor has directed. 

The outstanding advantages in “living 
trusts” are shown elsewhere. 

The period of time over 
which “living trusts” may be 








There is no mystery in the 
establishment or operation of 
such a trust. The person who 
desires to set aside funds or 
property that the income there- 
from may be used for some 
definite purpose, enters into 
an agreement whereby a sec- 
ond party is to hold such funds 
and guard them in such a way 
that the principal and the in- 
come therefrom may be 
assured to carry out the 
grantor’s wishes. It is simi- 
lar to a trust created by a will, 
except that it takes effect im- 
mediately. 

Property to be used in set- 
ting up such a trust may be 
real or personal, and may be 
in cash or securities or both. 
Terms of the agreement may 
direct the retention of certain 
securities or may allow the 
trustee to use his or its own 
discretion in the matter of 
investments or reinvestments. 
The agreement may designate 
the type of security to be pur- 
chased and held. In the ab- 
sence of specific directions, the 
trustee is limited in his pur- 
chases and holdings to such 
investments as the law may 
specify. 


tax. 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


of the 
“LIVING TRUST” 


(1) Principal and Income are protected so 
that unforeseen reverses or losses in business 
will not disturb them. 

(2) Income Taxes are distributed among 
beneficiaries which in certain cases reduces the 


(3) Inheritance or “Estate” Taxes, in cer- 
tain instances, are eliminated. 
(4) In the event of the Grantor's death and 
under certain conditions: 
(a) Funds in the trust are not subject to 
debts of the grantor. 
(b) Such funds are not subject to expense 
of administration and counsel fee as part of 
the decedent’s estate. 
(c) If the trust consists of stocks there is 
a saving of the transfer tax usually imposed 
by the states wherein the same are issued. 
(d) There is no interruption in the income 
to the beneficiary. 


= 


effective is subject to legis- 
lative acts of the various 
states. In New York State the 
time is defined as “not to ex- 
ceed the period of two lives 
in being” upon creation of the 
trust. 

The creator or grantor of 
such a trust has a very wide 
choice of provisions and the 
advantages accruing are pro- 
portionately balanced. 

It is the ideal method of 
assuring to one’s family a 
steady income. Trusts are 
employed to provide for the 
education of one’s children, for 
the care of dependents, or for 
meeting certain fixed expenses 
such as premiums on life in- 
surance, and periodic payments 
to charitable, religious or edu- 
cational bodies. 

In this latter connection the 
Community Trust Plan is 
worthy of recognition. Infor- 
mation in connection with this 
plan is available through the 
trustee institutions. 

A man truly “strengthens 
his position” where he pro- 
vides for a trust. -He may 
continue about his business 
confident that his future and 
that of his dependents is pro- 
vided for. 





Selection.-of:.a trustee. is’ the 
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Points for Income Builders 
Definitions of a Few of the More 


Frequently-Heard 


“WN UMULATIVE 
STOCK” is 
stock whose 
holder is entitled to 
dividends at a cer- 
tain stated rate at 
stated intervals. 
Thus, a 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock 
is a preferred stock whose holders are 
entitled to receive, in the form of divi- 
dends, an annual sum equivalent to 7% 
of the par value of amount of stock held. 

A stock is made “cumulative” for one 
reason only, viz., to enhance its invest- 
ment appeal. Investors would naturally 
be drawn toward an issue of this sort, 
as compared with non-cumulative issues, 
because of the greater assurance conveyed 
that the income due them, under the divi- 
dend rate, will be forthcoming. 

It should not be supposed, however, 
that a security issued on a cumulative 
basis will necessarily be an income pro- 
ducer. Indeed, a number of “cumula- 
tive” issues could be cited which have not 
paid anything in dividends for some time 
past; while other cases could be cited of 
“cumulative” issues which paid dividends 
for a while—and then ceased altogether. 


Arrears or “Back Dividends” 


When a corporation having “cumulative” 
stock outstanding fails to meet the divi- 
dend requirement on that issue at any 
given time, the amount of the passed divi- 
dend becomes a charge against the corpo- 
ration. This charge does not take prece- 
dence over the other charges which the 
corporation must meet in the normal con- 
duct of its business; but it does become 


Financial Terms 


a permanent charge, and one which has 
to be met before any dividends can be 
paid out on a junior issue. 

If a corporation passes more than one 
due dividend on a cumulative issue, the 
amount of each succeeding dividend is 
charged up against it in addition to the 
amount of all preceding dividends that 
have been passed. 

The total amount of overdue dividends 
which any corporation fails to pay “pile 
up” against it. They become known as 
its “Arrears,” or “Dividend Arrears,” or 
just plain “Back Dividends.” 


Participating Stock 


Securities issued on a “participating” 
basis, broadly speaking, are securities 
issued on a certain plan whereby, under 
varying conditions, they share in a cor- 
poration’s earnings to an extent over and 
above their immediate claims. 

Thus, 6% preferred stock might be 
issued on a basis whereby, after dividends 
at the rate of $4 per share had been paid 
on the common, the preferred would 
share equally in further disbursements 
regardless of its regular dividend rate. 

Bonds are also sometimes issued on a 
participating basis—enjoying the right to 
share in the earnings of a company to an 
extent not limited by their interest rate, 
but limited, instead, by the amount of 
dividend disbursements on junior issues. 

A security issued with a “participating” 
clause attached naturally begets a specu- 
lative attraction which it would not other- 
wise possess. 


Convertible Stock (or Bonds) 


Stock is frequently issued on a “con- 


vertible” basis, which is to say, the holder 
is given the option, under varying terms, 
of either retaining the stock in its origi- 
nal form or converting same into some 
other specified issue. 

For example, a Convertible Preferred 
Stock will often be issued on a basis 
authorizing the holder to exchange his 
shares into Common Stock at any time 
at his own discretion. Of course, the 
terms under which conversion is per- 
mitted—for example, the amount of com- 
mon stock into which a given number of 
convertible preferred shares may be con- 
verted—will vary with particular cases. 

Bonds, too, often have a conversion 
privilege attached whereby the holder, at 
his discretion, is entitled to convert his 
holding into another security. 

Bear in mind (1) that, in respect of 
the two issues named in a convertible 
clause, the Conversion Privilege is prac- 
tically always from the Senior security 
and to the Junior security, and (2) that a 
conversion privilege, once exercised, be- 
comes extinct, and you will have no dif- 
ficulty in appreciating the following: 

Securities are issued on a “convertible” 
basis for either one, or both, of two rea- 
sons: The issuing company may wish to 
see the security so issued gradually trans- 
formed, through conversion, into an issue 
having a lesser claim upon the company’s 
earnings and assets, or else it may wish 
to invest the security, through the con- 
vertible clause, with a speculative appeal 
that it would not otherwise possess. 

Thus, a Bond Issue which is conver- 
tible into Common Stock will (if the 
conversion privilege is made attractive), 
eventually lose its identity as a bond issue 
and become, merely, a ratable amount of 
common stock, to the obvious advantage 
of the corporation. 

That a bond whose holder is privileged 
to convert into Common Stock thereby 
begets a speculative appeal that would not 
otherwise exist goes without saying. 





The Doorknob Companies Form a Trust 





* WELL BOYS, LOOKS AS ‘IF 
THERE WOULD BE A MERGER 
OF “THE INDEPENDENT 
DOOR KNOB COMPANIES 


TOO MANY 
PEOPLE KNOW 
ABOUT IT 








— YOU BOYS PROBABLY KNOW 

A LOT MORE THAN 1‘DO. BUT I'M 
GONNA BUY A FEW SHARES OF EACH 
INDEPENDENT DOOR KNOB COMPANY 


GIANT MERGER OF 
INDEPENDENT 
COMPANY, 
STOCKS SOAR "TO 
Dizzy HEIGHTS 
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THEY FOOLED 
US BY TELLING 
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Eighteenth Lesson 





On Tips and Other Things of 
Interest in the Market 


GREAT many people hold the im- 

pression that when a man _ under- 

stands the stock market he has the 
world by the tail and he can make about 
a million dollars a minute; but in actual 
practice it does not work out that way. 
To be a successful trader in stocks you 
must make a series of transactions in 
equal amounts of different stocks, and at 
the end of a few months, or a year, or 
a few years, you figure up your trans- 
actions and find that you have made a 
number of profitable trades and a number 
of unprofitable trades. You also have 
sundry expenses, just like any other busi- 
ness. These, in stock trading are com- 
posed of commissions that you pay to 
your broker, taxes that you pay to the 
Federal and State Governments, and in- 
terest on the amount of your debit balance 
with the broker. The final result, namely, 
the balance on the debit or credit side of 
your trading account, shows whether you 
have been successful during that period 
or not. 


An Impossibility 


I have personally known and studied 
the methods of a great many leading 
operators, big floor traders, large outside 
operators and members of the public, both 
large and small—many thousands of the 
latter—and I have never yet found a man 
who could trade actively in stocks, or in- 
actively either for that matter, whose 
judgment was so accurate that he never 
had a losing trade. Hence, anybody who 
expects to deal in the stock market with- 
out taking occasional losses might as well 
not begin. It would be just as reasonable 
for the general of an army to say that 
he could go into battle and not have some 
of his men killed or wounded. It is the 
final result of the contest that counts. 

Trading in stocks is more than a busi- 
ness: it is an art, a science, a profession— 
whichever you choose. Those who seri- 
ousi'y engage in it should make it a busi- 
ness tecause it is one that demands the 
utmost S-tudy and concentration if a person 
is to make g success of it. 

I suspect that a very large number of 
my readers are not traders, but people 
who have ht certain stocks because 
they have reason to believe they 
would realize a prof therefrom. One of 
the first things | observe in looking over 
the correspondety-e of investors is the 


irregular number. of shares of different — 
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securities which they are apt to hold. 
This is characteristic of the communica- 
tions we receive in our Magazine. A 
man will have 10 shares of this, and 100 
shares of that, 50 of another; then along 
down the list we find that he has 2,000 
shares of a certain other stock. Of 
course, these stocks were all bought at 
different prices, and, as many people learn, 
after they have been doing this so-called 
investing for a while, the good results are 
apt to come in the investments in which 
they have a very small number of shares, 
while some of those in which they have 
rather large commitments, are apt to go 
wrong. This difficulty can be overcome 
by so dividing your purchases as to have 
either an equal number of shares or an 
equal number of dollars in each. I know 
of one investor who makes it a rule to 
employ approximately $5,000, in any new 
lot of bonds or stocks that he selects. 
This gives him what is known as a good 
distribution so far as the amount of 
money is concerned. If one of his stocks, 
for instance, is selling at $50 a share, he 
will buy 100 shares, amounting to $5,000; 
if another is selling at $100 per share, he 
will only buy 50 shares of that. In the 
case of bonds, he will buy $5,000 worth 
of bonds if they are selling around their 
par or face value. He figures on a cer- 
tain PERCENTAGE of profit on his in- 
vestments. If he buys a stock at $100 
per share and it pays an 8% dividend, 
and if he has correctly anticipated the 
trend of the market or of that particular 
stock, he may be able to sell it at a profit 
of 10%, or, let us say, at 110% of its 
face value. This gives him a sure 10% 
on his money for the year, or the half 
year, or whatever time happens to be 
occupied in the advance in price from 
100 to 110. If, in the meantime, he has 
also received one or two dividends of 
$2 per share each, he thereby realizes $2 
or $4, additional, or 12% to 14% on his 
investment, and having accomplished this, 


he puts his money back into the bank and 
awaits what he hopes will be another 
favorable opportunity. 


What Is the Main Saving? 


Now, all this is not as simple as it 
seems. In the first place, to be success- 
ful along this line you must thoroughly 
understand what is known as the various 
trends of the market. Some people think 
there is only one trend—up or down. 
After they have tried it for a while they 
think there are numerous trends: up, 
down, sideways, backwards and zig-zag. 
As a matter of fact, the main trend of 
the market, something you doubtless all 
hear a great deal about, is usually on the 
up swing for a couple of years and then 
on the down swing for another year. 
There is nothing cut-and-dried about this, 
but it sometimes happens so. Working 
on this theory, those who buy stocks at 
the bottom of what is known as a bear 
market that has been running for about 
a year, look forward to realizing a sub- 
stantial profit within the next year or 
two. That is what is called the three- 
year cycle—two years up and one year 
down. 

But there are other trends in the mar- 
ket, the most important of which and the 
most profitable for those who really 
understand them, are the intermediate 
trends or swings in the leading active 
stocks which run from ten to thirty points 
in one direction and then in the other. 
In the aggregate these points, or dollars 
per share, that are traveled while a stock 
is taking its course from, say, 120 to 150, 
back to 130 and up to 160, total many 
more points than those represented by 
the difference between its low and high 
points, viz. 120 and 160. 

These intermediate swings are made up 
of numerous smaller movements which 
run from three to five days in one direc- 


(Please turn to page 64) 








Note: This article is one of a series broadcasted by Mr. 
Wyckoff every Friday night from stations WJZ and WEAF. If 
you have a radio at home or if your friend has one, we suggest 
that you listen in and get the benefit. 
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Letters from a Hard-Boiled 
Financier to His Nephew 


By BARNARD POWERS 


(7. In which Uncle Henry gives his 
nephew, Tyler Hobbs, an inside tip on 
the subject of Wall Street tips.) 


The Royal Poinciania, 
Palm Beach, Florida, 
March 25, 1923. 

Dear nephew: 

I am pleased to see, from your last let- 
ter, that you are gradually working to- 
wards the correct conclusion that guess- 
work plays no part in successfully devel- 
oping one’s financial judgment. Occa- 
sionally a lucky guesser makes a clean-up, 
but Wall Street only loans him money 
which he always pays back with triple 
interest a hundred times compounded. 
Over a period of time the guesser has 
about as much chance as a clam at a 
Tammany chowder party. The guesser’s 
Wall Street life is shorter than that of 
the proverbial grasshopper. 

There is another insect, indigenous to 
the Street, which you should learn to 
avoid. He is a quiet, little bug who nips 
you before you are aware and whose bite 
is painless, at the time. The after-effects, 
however, are likely to be most distress- 
ing, depending largely upon one’s ability 
to diagnose the ailment and apply the 
cure. Fortunately he is an obvious in- 
sect, easily identified and easily avoided, 
although many never learn to penetrate 
the endless variety of disguises which he 
employs. I refer to the “Tip-Bug.” 

I have observed that he has bitten you 
once and nibbled at you several times. 
I am in hopes that you will eventually 
become thoroughly inoculated against 
his virus. Though I don’t expect that to 
happen all at once. The Tip-Bug and his 
half-brother, Overtrading, and his cou- 
sins, Buying-at-the-Top and Selling-at- 
the-Bottom, make the cotton boll-weevil 
seem like a visiting angel. 

Just stop and reflect that in nine times 
out of ten a tip represents something 
somebody else wants you to do. That 
somebody may not be the one who gives 
you the tip, for it may have passed 
through a dozen mouths before you hear 
it. But at the end of the line is the one 
who originated the tip, and his object in 
originating the tip is to get you and me 
and 3 thousand others to buy or to sell. 
Now if the originator were buying him- 
self, the purchasing by you and me and 
the rest, would put his market up so that 
he must continually pay higher prices for 


his stocks. The reverse is true in the 
matter of selling. You may depend upon 
it, then, that when you get a bull tip it’s 
dollars to rubles that someone has stock 
they are waiting to hand you, and when 
you get a tip to sell, someone is waiting 
with a large basket to catch the 

plums as ihey drop. There may 

be some exceptions, but if you 

don’t think what I am telling 

you is true in a general way, 

just try .out a few of the 

next rock-bottom, copper-riveted, 
stiaight-from-headquarters spe- 

cial extra, honest-to-Gawd, in- 

side tips you receive. 

Speaking of tips reminds me of Bill 
Hazard and Pennsdale Steel. Bill was a 
financial reporter and a good man, too, 
at his own line of work. I always used 
to tell he would make a great detective 
for he loved mystery as a broker loves 
a market plunger. Bili couldn’t tell you the 
time of day without making you think he 
had parted with a profound secret. He'd 
prefer any time to come into the house 
through the window rather than by the 
door. He always wore gloves, probably 
so that his left hand wouldn’t see what 
his right hand was doing. 

Well, B‘ll came to see me one day, 
and T knew by the way he walked in on 
his rubber heels that something big was 
brewing. 

“Sell Pennsdale Steel,” he hissed like 
the villain in the melodrama, leaning over 
my desk till his face almost touched mine. 

“What’s the matter with Pennsdale, 
Bill?” I said shoving back out of range 
in case he should become violent. “It 
always seemed like a pretty good little 
pronosition to me.” 

Bill looked around a couple of times 
to see that Mr. Morgan or Mr. Baker 
wasn't listening at the keyhole, and said: 

“Sell it for all you’re worth I tell you. 
I just got it straight from the inside, right 
from old man Struhe himself.” 

Now old man Strube was chairman of 
the board, and at first glance it didn’t 
seem likely that he would give Bill the 
wrong dope. Newspaper men are better 
as friends than enemies. 

But, I didn’t sell Pennsdale because I 
knew that the company was intrinsically 
sound, and as the big war was just get- 
ting under way, it looked to me that there 
might be rush to buy steel from all over 
the world. The stock was then 62. In- 
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side of a week, when I next met Bill, it 
was up to 67 on active trading. 

“Did you sell it?” he asked anxiously, 
keeping a sharp lookout for spies. 

“T haven't yet, Bill.” 

“Then for the love of Mike sell it right 
this minute. I saw Strube yesterday, and 
he said,” Bill lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and I swear his hand trembled 
on my coat sleeve, “he said that this ten- 
point rise has been engineered by an out- 
side bull pool. He says nothing in the 
company’s condition or prospects war- 
rants such a rise. He says he is sick of 
having his stock jumped around. He says 
that he doesn’t trade in the market, but 
this time he is going to hand them a big 
block of his own stock. He says it’s a 
cinch for 20 points on the short side.” 

Well, you know what happened to 
Pennsdale. Within about eighteen months 
it sold up to 840 a share. Bill is still 
writing newspaper articles telling the 
other fellow how to make money in Wall 
Street. He never mentioned the subject 
again, so I don’t know what explanation 
Strube gave him. 

It always seemed to me that if Strube 
knew what was ahead for Pennsdale he 
was lying to Bill, and if he didn’t he was 
a dumb-bell. It is not my habit to call 
names, so all I can say is that no one 
ever accused Strube of being a fool. 

How did I make out in the stock? 
Well, when Bill told me so violently to 
sell the second time I bought a couple 
of thousand shares between 68 and 69. 
Of course, I let it go too soon but at that 
I had no grounds for complaint. As I 
said before, when someone is exceedingly 
anxious for you to buy or sell, it usually 
is a pretty good time to do the opposite. 

Your affectionate uncle, 
Henry B. Hosss. 


We do not say that Uncle Henry’s little story of “Bill” Hazard and Pennsdale Steel 
is literally true nor either are we saying that it is wholly imaginary. But 
we assert that the lesson it conveys is one of the truest things you ever 
read, and, incidentally, may be worth a lot of money if you 
are one of those who learn as they read. 


for NOVEMBER 10, 1923 








Philadelphia Electric Company 





A Staunch Public Utility 


Increased Efficiency of Operation—Record of Earnings 
and Analysis of Safety of Common Stock Dividends 


OT many public utilities can show 
N a nineteen-year record of uninter- 

rupted dividends. The stock of a 
corporation in that position is generally 
widely scattered and closely held, so that 
even when the dividend rate is high the 
earnings as against the market price are 
conservatively low. The Philadelphia 
Electric Company has such a record of 
dividend payments, but it is evident that 
heretofore it has escaped the attention of 
investors in general, since the last annual 
report shows that 94 per cent of preferred 
and common stock is held by residents of 
Pennsylvania, and 77 per cent by resi- 
dents of Philadelphia. 

The market price value of the common 
stock—listed on the’ Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange—at this writing is about $27 a 
share, as against the par of $25. When 
it is stated that the dividend rate is now 
eight per cent it is evident that the stock 
is worth investigating if only because of 
its excellent past record. The fact is, 
however, that while this record has a cer- 
tain value as indicating the conservative 
standards of the corporation, it is pos- 
sible to show a brilliant future for the 
securities of the company with reference 
to past history. 


The Company’s Record 


It may be of interest, however, 
to summarize this record. As 
stated above, it has paid dividends 
without interruption for nineteen 
years. For the nine years end- 
ing June 15, 1922, the rate was 
seven per cent. On that date, the 
directors placed the common stock 
on an eight per cent basis by the 
payment of a two per cent quar- 
terly dividend, which has since 
been maintained. The corporation 
operates under-a franchise which, 
in the opinion of legal experts, is 
perpetual. It does the entire cen- 
tral station electric light and 
power business in Philadelphia, 
and through its chief subsidiary, 
the Delaware County Electric 
Company, it does the entire com- 
mercial electric light and power 
business in the great manufactur- 
ing district southwest of Phila- 


Brooklyn along about 1858. 
the engravers of old New York, the East River 
was wider and the waves more tumultuous in those 


By WM. A. McGARRY 


delphia. This district includes the city 
of Chester and such industrial centers 
north and south thereof as Eddystone, 
Marcus Hook, Lester and South Phila- 
delphia. 

Coincident with the decision to increase 
the dividend rate, the company announced 
early last year a voluntary reduction in 
rates for current, establishing a saving to 
customers of more than one million dol- 
lars a year. In spite of that and certain 
increases in operating expense which will 
be referred to later, the annual report for 
1922 filed April 11, 1923, shows that net in- 
come increased from $4,093,908.51 in 1921 
to $5,279,907.85. The company attributes 
this to “a continuance of growth in resi- 
dential business, a substantial increase in 
commercial lighting, together with a de- 
cided increase during the last few months 
of the year in the use of electrical energy 
for commercial power purposes,” and also 
to a marked increase in the efficiency and 
cooperation of employees. 

It is worthy of note that, while operat- 
ing expenses increased because of the fac- 
tor to be discussed below, this increased 
efficiency is shown in the fact that ex- 
penses were actually less per unit of pro- 
duction, and that in spite of the extra 
expense of the 1922 coal strike. The 


PUBLIC UTILITIES IN DAYS OF OLD 
How they used to travel between Manhattan and 


days than now 


If we would believe 


Board of Directors therefore voluntarily 
approved a plan of wage dividend which 
was made applicable for all of 1922. It 
provides a two per cent annual wage divi- 
dend for employees of one year; four per 
cent for those on the payroll two years; 
six per cent for three and four consecu- 
tive years, and eight per cent for five or 
more years service. In the announcement 
of the plan it was stipulated that such 
payments would be made only from earn- 
ings of the system over and above :— 

“All fixed charges. (Interest on bonds 
and notes, sinking-fund payments and 
amortization charges.) 

“Regular dividends of eight per cent on 
the preferred capital stock of the com- 
pany. 

“Dividends of not less than eight per 
cent on the issued common capital stock 
of the company, and 

“The crediting of a proper amount to 
surplus account for the year.” 

In the last half dozen years this cor- 
poration has been perhaps the most active 
electric service utility in the construction 
of new plants. The demand for its ser- 
vice is best indicated by the statement 
that business always has been booked in 
advance of the completion of such plants 
for full capacity, and sometimes far in 
excess thereof. The corporation 
is now completing the second half 
of its Delaware station, including 
three thirty thousand K.W. turbo 
generators. This is in the heart 
of the Kensington and Port Rich- 
mond industrial districts. In that 
and in other new and modern gen- 
erating plants the company has 
built to be in a position to link 
its system with Super-Power 
when that becomes a reality. 

Following the last meeting of 
the Board stockholders approved 
an increase of authorized capital 
stock from $65,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, and shortly thereafter 
there was issued an additional 
ten million dollars of common 
stock, present holders being given 
the opportunity to subscribe at 
par up to one fourth of their 
prior holdings. In that connec- 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. 





A South American Public Utility 
Stock Investment 


Remarkable Record of Growth of Canadian-Owned Com- 
pany Operating Utilities in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 


OUTH AMERICAN investments are 
~ associated in the minds of many 

American investors with vague ideas 
of revolutions, defaults on bonds, un- 
stable currency, and the like. Yet, on the 
whole, these are merely the spectacular 
exceptions in an industrial and economic 
development which has shown a remark- 
able growth and underlying soundness, 
and the over-emphasis on the unfavorable 
features has been due simply to our geo- 
graphic and mental distance from the 
southern continent. 

Typical of the sounder kind of business 
in South America is the Brazilian Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co., Ltd., organized 
in 1912 under the laws of Canada as a 
consolidation of three utility companies 
operating in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The uninterrupted growth 
of the company’s activities might well be 
envied by many an American company, 
and the earnings record has been corre- 
spondingly satisfactory. 


Good Record 


At the beginning, the company had to 
struggle with the handicap of being, very 
frankly, over-capitalized. The new hold- 
ing company not only guaranteed divi- 
dends on the stocks of its subsidiaries 
which were not turned in for exchange, 
but distributed its own capital stock on a 
very generous basis. For 60 millions, par 
value, of the capital stock of its three 
main subsidiaries, Brazilian Traction 


Growth of Services—Brazilian Traction, 
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BRAZILIAN TRACTION’S 
FINANCIAL STANDING 


Earned Per Paid Per 
Share Sha 


4. 3 
4.30 
4.15 
4.29 
6.82 
5.06 
2.47 
5.87 


a Pro-rated eo gpeeinge for 18 months 
| “a Dec. 31, 1913. 
stimated tL. 7 months’ earnings. 
c At current dividend rate. 











issued 104.5 millions of its own stock of 
$100 par (Canadian currency). 

The steady accumulation of earnings 
from the very start, however, and the 
omission of dividends from 1917 to 1921, 
in spite of satisfactory earnings, enabled 
the company to add nearly 7 millions to 
its working capital and to invest a total 
estimated at over 20 millions in improv- 
ing its properties and increasing their ca- 
pacity to take care of the constantly 
growing demand. 

In consideration of the holding com- 
pany’s guarantee of dividends on those 
stocks of its subsidiaries which are still 
extant, it receives their entire net income, 
after deduction of operating expenses and 
fixed charges. As the company issues 
monthly reports of its gross and net earn- 
ings, which are kept up to date within 
five or six weeks of the period to which 


mot 
++ 
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they refer, it is comparatively easy to 
keep track of the company’s rate of pros- 
perity. 

The first seven months of this year 
show 160.7 million Brazilan milreis of 
gross revenues, compared with 126.3 mil- 
lions in the corresponding period of 1922, 
of which the company retained 96.7 mil- 
lions as operating income, compared with 
78.4 millions last year, substantially pre- 
serving the same ratio. As the company 
earned $5.87 a share on its common stock 
last year, the company should show a 
little over $7 a share earned this year. 

The prospective American investor in 
this type of security must keep track of 
the effect of currency fluctuations on his 
income. In this case, it is the Brazilian 
milreis and the Canadian dollar, in re- 
lation to the American dollar, which he 
should watch, as the company keeps its 
own accounts in Canadian money, the 
United States investor pays out Ameri- 
can dollars and figures his income in the 
same, and the operating subsidiaries in 
Brazil receive their revenues in milreis. 

Canadian currency is now at a discount 
of 134% against American, with which 
it is normally at par; should the*Canadian 
dollar return to par after the purchase 
of a stock whose dividend is payable in 
dollars, the investor would have a small 
exchange profit, while the possibility of 
further depreciation of Canadian currency 
is not considered great. The Brazilian 
milreis, on the other hand, has been weak 
all during this year, and is apparently 

(Please turn to page 81) 
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What Is the Oil Industry Doing 









to Combat Depression? 


A First-Hand Impression of Current Activities 
Among the Oil Companies Together with an 
Analysis of the Position of Leading Stocks 


HERE have been many statements 
T given out, pro and con, by various 

people prominent in the Oil In- 
dustry on present conditions and the fu- 
ture outlook of this industry. While 
some dispute the assertion that the peak 
of production has been reached, most 
students of the situation believe that the 
flood of crude oil now coming to the sur- 
face in this country will soon commence 
to recede if it has not already begun to 
do so. 


By J. G. SWARTZ 


It is very unfortunate that so many 
large producing areas should have recently 
been discovered at approximately the 
same time. This has led to much waste 
in actual production of crude, which all 
agree is a serious economic waste. It has 
also led to the unnecessary expenditure 
of an enormous sum of money, estimated 
‘by well posted authorities, to be as high 
as $500,000,000, by promoters and others, 
all eager to recover all the oil possible in 
the quickest possible time. Had the 


various fields oeen developed in a man- 
ner in accordance with the best prac- 
tices and, had none of the overdrilling 
been undertaken, not only would much 
money have been saved, but the oil 
would have been produced only at a 
rate that would have permitted its ab- 
sorption by the industry. None of the 
frantic efforts to complete wells would 
have been witnessed with its consequent 
throwing of additional crude oil on an 
already glutted market. 

















A SUMMARY OF THE POSITION OF LEADING OIL COMPANIES 


STANDARD OIL OF 
STANDARD OIL OF 
STANDARD OIL OF 
STANDARD OIL OF 
TEXAS COMPANY 
GULF OIL 
PAN-AMERICAN 


COSDEN has an exceptionally large amount 
of gasoline on hand and, while they expect to 
carry it over until next year when they hope to 
market it at a better price, it ties up a lot of 
money which could be used profitably at the 
For the long pull it is a suitable 
medium but would defer purchase until market 


present time. 


conditions improve. 


CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM will probably 

,. be in a position to take advantage of bargains 

: as they have strengthened their cash position 
through sale of additional securities. 

MIDDLE STATES sold some of their valu- 

‘able holding to Magnolia which possibly indi- 

“cated the need of cash. This issue is not recom- 


mended. 


» PACIFIC OIL earnings are curtailed by shut 
down of their best producing properties in San 
There are better 


Joaquin Valley in California. 


investments in other directions. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM will probably have 
hard time selling all their crude and earnings 
will possibly be reduced. This issue is “not rec- 


ommended. 


PRODUCERS AND REFINERS has been 


NEW JERSEY /[ 
NEW YORK 
INDIANA 


CALIFORNIA 4 quire properties at low cost. 
should wait, however, until general mar- 
ket conditions improve before acquiring 
these securities. 





of Directors. 


and conditions. 


other company. 

PURE OIL will come out of purchase of Hum- 
phreys interests better than anticipated, due to 
unexpected production of that company in Powell 
It is not recommended, however, at this 


field. 
time. 


taken over by Prairie. 
that Prairie has one representative on Board 
It is understood that this repre- 
sentative was placed on the Board until indebted- 
ness of P. & R. to Prairie was discharged. Prairie 
has taken over P. & R. and on Prairie’s terms 
Would suggest switch to some 


All have very large financial resources 
and will weather present storm, taking 
advantage of current conditions to ac- 


Investors 


Present situation is 


SHELL UNION should emerge in fair shape 
due to large production in new fields in Califor- 
nia. A fair issue from a long-range viewpoint. 

SINCLAIR does not seem to be improving or 
taking advantage of opportunities to acquire 
properties at bargains. 


It is not recommended. 


SKELLY OIL recently sold a large amount 


mended. 


of crude to Standard of New Jersey. This sale 

was generally supposed to be at a bargain price 

indicating need of cash. Not recommended. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL... Not ‘recom- 
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Daily Average 
for Month Texas 
Oct. 1922.......316,3 
Jan., 1923 
une, 1923 
ct., 1923 


Kansas 


304, 
320,300 
473,000 





TABLE SHOWING 


Oklahoma 
70 424,000 
04.500 ‘ 436,700 
521,900 
404,000 


Eastern Wyoming 

States ontana 
116,400 86,400 
113,500 123,300 
129,600 


110,300 . 
107,500 165,500 


Louisiana 








PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL BY STATES 


Calif. 
423,700 1, 
517,500 1, 
773,000 133,600 2, 
821,000 2, 


U.S. 
Arkansas Tota’ 
$4,127 89, 
111,926 70, 
J 60, 
122,500 55, 














Beginning with the Tonkawa field in 
Oklahoma, the development of the three 
fields in California—Huntington Beach, 
Signal Hill, and Santa Fé = ae 
lowed in quick succession, and we now 
find the Powell field in Eastern Texas 
booming along to the point where it is 
now the third largest single producing 
area ever discovered in this country, with 
the possibilities that it may move up to 
second place, being exceeded only by the 
Cushing field. 


For quite a period after these fields be- 
gan to be factors in the production of 
crude, little or no effect was felt on the 
industry. As late as last January of this 
year, there was more crude consumed 
than was being produced. This was 
mainly due to expectation of the refiners 
that there would be a greatly increzsed 
consumption by the public of petroleum 
products—particularly gasoline. The re- 
finers also failed to correctly estimate the 
amount of refined products that would be 
turned out by the industry. The latter 
error proved to be the most serious as 
the consumption of gasoline by the public 
up to the present time has been at least 
10% greater than the anticipated demand. 
Thus every refiner radically increased 
production up to the greatest possible 
capacity—storing what products could not 
be marketed until the summer season 
would arrive. This, of course, led to a 
heavy demand for crude oil and sight 
was temporarily lost of the gradual 
mounting production. 


When the refiners finally awoke to the 
true situation, that too much crude oil 
was being run by the refineries, they be- 
gan to curtail operations in the attempt 
to keep from adding to their already 
enormous stocks of refined products. 
This caused the demand for crude to 
slacken with a consequent turning of the 
excess crude produced into storage. Over- 
night almost, the over-production of crude 
was hard upon industry. 


The development in the new fields was 
not curtailed but continued as strongly as 
ever. Efforts were made by those promi- 
nent in the industry to stop the develop- 
ment of new wells, but these efforts and 
pleas were not successful and finally, it 
was found necessary to prorate the runs 
and drastically reduce the price to bring 
the producers to a point where they would 
discontinue the bringing in of new pro- 
duction. 


Recent Decline in Production 


An examination of the production of 
the various producing fields in this coun- 
try shows that, with the exception of the 
Powell Field in Texas, every one has 
shown a decline in the past month. It is 
probable that the Powell field has not as 
yet reached its maximum production. The 
limits of the field have not as yet been 
defined, but it necessitates the continual 
bringing in of large new wells to keep the 
production up to previous figures. The 
wells in this territory come in as excep- 
tionally large producers but, like Mexia, 
decline exceptionally rapidly. The pro- 
duction from this field is now running 
over 300,000 barrels daily but of this 
amount, eleven wells are making around 
130,000 barrels daily while the balance of 
the field of 260 producers only make 
slightly more oil. It is the opinion of 
most operators that this field will decline 
rapidly as a factor in the oil industry and 
will not produce, as a field, over 100,000 
barrels daily by Spring. 

Reference to the accompanying table 
showing crude oil production will find 
that the large increase in output for the 
year comes from Texas and California, 
with a smaller increase in Wyoming. 
The balance of the producing areas show 
decreases, with Oklahoma leading with a 
decline of some 120,000 barrels daily. The 
increase- in Texas comes almost entirely 
from the Powell field, the increase in 


California from the three fields near Los 
Angeles and the increase in Wyoming is 
due almost entirely to drawing more 
heavily on the Salt Creek Field. 

There is no doubt that with the ex- 
ception of Powell, the other fields 
which caused the increase, have passed 
their maximum production. It is be- 
lieved that the three California fields will 
show a decline of at least 200,000 barrels 
per day by Spring and, with the expected 
decline of the Powell Field, it is believed 
that the present total production should 
show a decline of about 300,000 barrels 
per day. This would bring the production 
down to about 1,800,000 barrels daily, or 
a little over the production of January 
1923. 

To offset this, however, it is very pos- 
sible that Oklahoma can increase the pro- 
duction from that territory 75,000 barrels 
by producing all of the wells at full 
capacity so that a portion of this decrease 
can- be eliminated if the producers so de- 
It will be noted that the crude oil 
consumption for the early part of the 
year was about 1,900,000 barrels daily, 
while for the month of August it was 
about 200,000 barrels in excess of this 
amount. 

It is thus seen that if the production of 
crude declines as indicated above, con- 
sumption and production will about 
equalize. However, it is not believed that 
consumption for the last part of this year 
will show the same proportionate increase 
over last year, as it did for the first six 
months. The reason is that many re- 
fineries are closed down because they 
either cannot operate at a profit on cur- 
rent prices or have run into financial 
difficulties on account of the drastic re- 
duction in prices which has occurred this 
year. 


sire. 


Oil in Storage 


Since January of this year, the amount 
(Please turn to page 82) 








COSDEN’S FAMOUS REFINERY 





Famous because one of the most elaborate as well as efficient of the oil refineries of this country 
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American Metal Co., Ltd. 





America’s Premier Metal Distributor 


Diversified Activities of Huge Refining and Distributing Company 
Enable It to Make Money Despite Depression in Metal Markets 


HEN the American Metal Co. 

started business, in 1887, this 

country produced less than 195 
million pounds of copper a year. Now 
the country produces well over a billion 
pounds annually, and American Metal 
alone refines more copper than the whole 
United States turned out in the year it 
was organized. The amazing extent of 
this growth explains how the American 
Metal Co. grew from a corporation of 
$200,000 capital to one which carries its 
capital stock on its balance sheet at over 
21 million dollars. 


Diversified Activities 


Its activities have grown not only in 
extent, but in diversification. At the 
present time, the company is not only a 
selling and trading concern but a holding 
company for subsidiaries, most of which 
are fully owned, doing a smelting and re- 
fining business in the important non- 
ferrous metals, and operating properties 
in the zinc district around Joplin, Mo., 
in Pennsylvania, in Oklahoma, in Mexico, 
and in Cuba, beside doing an international 
trading business in metals. It handles 
most of its buying and selling business on 
its own account, but also acts as a selling 
agency for a few large metal producers, 
such as, for instance, the Cerro de Pasco 
copper mines of Peru. 

It is the largest factor in the United 
States in the tin industry, importing about 
2,000-2,500 tons monthly, or a third of 
the total American imports; it is one of 
the most important elements in the cop- 
per business, producing at its own re- 








GROWTH OF AMERICAN 
METAL’S CAPITALIZATION 
Year Capitalization 




















By MAURICE LA FONTAINE 


fineries 20 to 25 million pounds a month, 
and handling in a commercial way a con- 
siderably greater tonnage; it is among 
the largest zinc distributors in the coun- 
try, producing 5-6,000 tons a month, and 
handling over twice as much; through a 
subsidiary, it produces about 4-5,000 tons 
of lead a month, and over a_ million 
ounces of silver as a by-product. It also 
produces coal, sulphuric acid, heavy 
chemicals, zinc dust, and precious metals 
of the platinum group; it owns a freight 
steamer line and additional ships run in- 
dependently; and has a host of smaller 
outlying interests, a copper smelter in 
Chile, railroad equipment in Mexico, and 
the like. In 1920, the company absorbed 
the business of L. Vogelstein & Co., in- 
ternational dealers in metals. 


The Profit-Sharing Plan 


Considerable misapprehension appears 
to exist as to the effects of the profit- 
sharing system which the company has 
used for many years back. The average 
of these payments for the past twenty- 
five years, according to the statement 
made to the New York Stock Exchange 
last year, was 35% of the amount re- 
maining after dividends on the common 
stock had been paid. According to the 
same statement, no such divisions will in 
the future be made in any year unless 
the common stockholders have first re- 
ceived dividends of $3 a share. As the 
company is now paying out thdt sum in 
dividends, the management is now eligible 
for profit-sharing, but is not debarred 
from paying still higher dividends on the 
common in addition, if it chooses. 

What this amounts to in practice is 
that there is a great incentive for the 
management to pay dividends up to $3 a 
share on the common, but little to pay 
dividends at any higher rate, unless it 
happens to be holding a considerable pro- 
portion of the stock itself. In view of 
the known narrow market for the stock, 
it is not improbable that such is actually 
the case. 

The company’s business is so elaborate 
that it is difficult to interpret its earnings 
statements, unless one knows exactly what 
proportion was contributed each year by 
the different departments of the com- 
pany’s activity. The attached figures indi- 


cate, however, that barring 1920, when in- 
ventories fell unusually fast and before 
proper precautions could be taken, the 
company has been able to make money in 
each of the past eleven years, and in some 
instances, handsome _ earnings. Under 
normal circumstances, the company can 
always count on doing a certain minimum 
amount of profitable business as a metals 
selling concern, even should its own smelt- 
ing business prove unprofitable, so that 
earnings normally have a certain mini- 
mum. 

In view of the absence of balance sheets 
of previous years, comparisons are diffi- 








AMERICAN METAL’S 
RECENT FINANCIAL 
RECORD 


Earnings 
Availab!e for — 
Dividends and Dividends to 
Profit-Sharing Stockholders 


<—In Millions of $—> 
1.5 
0.9 
0.7 
1.8 
3.8 
2.1 
0.8 
14 
0.8 
1.4 
Lé 





* Partly estimated. 

















cult to make. The statement as of Dec. 
31, 1922, however, indicates a very healthy 
state of affairs. At that time current 
assets amounted to 24.3 millions against 
5.5 millions of current liabilities. Among 
the former, cash amounted to 1.8 millions, 
and investments were carried at 1.5 mil- 
lions. Current liabilities show a great de- 
cline from 15.8 millions at the end of the 
preceding year, notably in the item of 
“acceptances” representing the company’s 
use of bank credit. In the same period 
1.5 millions of notes payable and 2 mil- 
lions of time loans due to the officers of 
the company have been paid off. 


The following comparison will illustrate 
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the progress which has been made in im- 
proving the company’s finances: 


1921 


Total current assets $25,969,621 
Total current liabilities.. 15,787,085 
Cash 1,240,580 


Deferred expenses and 
claims considered good, 
1,028,348 


1922 


$24,262,266 
5,509,379 
1,811,450 


Serer eee eeeeeeeee 


1,937,019 


Acceptances against let- 
ters of credit 5,557,592 


3,648,746 


297,502 
Accounts payable 2,398,718 

Part of this improvement was due to 
the changes in capitalization which took 
place during 1922. At the beginning of 
1922, the capitalization consisted of 140,000 
shares of common of $100 par. This was 
split up and new stock issued at the rate 
of 3% new shares of no par value for 
each old share, and a little later 69,333% 
shares of the new common, together with 


50,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
of $100 par, were sold to a syndicate of 
bankers. 

As at present constituted, the capitaliza- 
tion consists of $374,000 of American Zinc 
and Chemical Co. first 5s, due 1938; 5 
millions of preferred, and 536,000 shares 
of common of no par value. 

Except for 1920, the company has main- 
tained a liberal dividend policy toward its 
stockholders. The new stock was put on 
a $3 basis, equivalent to $10 a share on 
the old common, which rate is being 
maintained today. 

At present prices of 45, the stock 
yields 6.67%, which is too low unless 
another dividend increase is impend- 
ing. In view of the poor outlook for 
the metals market and the uncertainty 
as to the working-out of the profit- 
sharing policy under present condi- 
tions, the stock does not seem attrac- 
tive in spite of the splendid record of 
the company. 





Mother Lode Coalition Mining Co. 


A Low-Cost Producer and a Low-Priced Stock 








Copper produced (millions of Ibs.)... 
Average cost of production 
Earned per share (before depletion) 





OUTLINE OF MOTHER LODE’S RECORD 


1920 
17.5 


1923 
(1st half) 
14.9 
7.27 
$0.43 


1922 
24.6 
6.90c 
$0.66 


1921 
18.9 
7.60c 
$0.40 

















HIS company has existed in its 
present form since 1919, when it 
was incorporated to succeed the old 
Mother Lode Copper Mines Co. of 
Alaska. Its property is located next to 
Kennecott’s Bonanza mine near Kenne- 
cott, Alaska, and its mine is connected 
with the Bonanza shaft by two tunnels, 
through which its ore is hoisted over 
Kennecott’s aerial tramway to Kenne- 
cott’s mill. 
Kennecott has an.agreement to take 
12,000 tons per month of Mother Lode’s 
ore to be treated at its mill at cost until 


the end of 1928. As Mother Lode pro- 
duces about 13,000 tons of ore per month, 
this agreement takes care of the major 
portion of its output. In addition, Kenne- 
cott controls the company through owner- 
ship of 1,150,600 shares out of the 2% 
million of Mother Lode no par shares 
outstanding through the Alaska Develop- 
ment & Mineral Co., a _ fully-owned 
Kennecott subsidiary. 


During the first half of the present 
year, Mother Lode produced an average 
of 2% million pounds of copper a month, 
and since June has been turning out 3 


million pounds monthly. Of the 13,000 
tons of ore from which this copper is ex- 
tracted, about 1,000-1,300 tons are high- 
grade ore assaying 60-65% copper, and 
the rest is low-grade, running between 6 
and 8% copper, which is concentrated at 
Kennecott’s mill before being sent to the 
smelter at Tacoma. 


Production Cost 


Average cost of production for the first 
half of the year was 7.27 cents a pound, 
and may be somewhat lower at the present 
time, because of the increased rate of 
output, Even at the present low price of 
12%4-12% cents a pound for copper, there- 
fore, Mother Lode should be capable of 
operating at a profit. 

Its earning power in the past has been 
excellent, but the heavy capitalization of 
2,500,000 shares has been a disadvantage 
from the standpoint of the stockholder, 
in view of the fact that it has almost 
half as many shares as the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

One result has been that no dividends 
were declared on the common until June 
of 1922, since when it has been paying 
at the rate of $1 a share annually. The 
next semi-annual payment is due in De- 
cember. 

The financial position at the end of last 
year was satisfactory, but not brilliant. 
Current assets amounted to 1.3 millions 
against $448,000 of current liabilities, and 
included only $114,000 in cash against 
$577,000 at the end of 1920. Since that 
time, however, a million of mortgage 
bonds have been paid off, which would 
partly account for the loss. 


Conclusion 


At current prices around 8, the stock 
yields over 12%, should another 50c. 
dividend be paid in December, and is 
undoubtedly as attractive as any of 
the cheaper coppers, on account of its 
low production costs. On the other 
hand, until trade conditions are a 
little better it would not seem wise to 
invest in copper securities, especially 
as it would be conservative policy for 
the company to put its dividend on a 
50c. annual basis by omitting the De- 
cember payment. 
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Copper ready for shipment from a Michigan mine. The price of copper is now at its lowest 
point since September, 1921 
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Readers’ Round Table 


A TYPICAL Editor, The Magazine of 
CASE Wall Street, 

Sir: I have been a 
reader of your valued publication for a 
number of years and during that period I 
believe that I have learned a few things 
about the art of investment. One of them 
has been that it is unwise for a man of such 
moderate means as myself to over-extend 
his commitments on the more or less specu- 
lative side. This has undoubtedly saved 
me a great deal of money. Yet, on check- 
ing up the results over these years I find 
that while I have gradually increased my 
income from my investments—due largely 
to suggestions in your columns—I have 
really been unable to increase my princi- 
pal except through the ordinary channels 
of saving. In other words, I have suc- 
ceeded as an investor but not as a spec- 
ulator. I suppose I have a good deal to 
be thankful for. Nevertheless, I have the 
perfectly human weakness toward seek- 
ing speculative profits. A few general 
words from you along the lines of the 
above would be appreciated undoubtedly 
by many of your readers. 

H. G. K., Watertown, N. Y. 


If you have really learned how to in- 
crease your income from your invest- 
ments, you have indeed learned a great 
deal. All things being equal, it is far 
easier to attain success in investment than 
in speculation. The speculative field is 
beset with many obstacles and years have 
to be spent in study before a reasonable 
amount of success can be achieved. It 
is therefore perfectly natural that you 
should have succeeded as an investor while 
your speculative activities have netted you 
little. This is as it should be. In the 
long run, provided you continue success- 
ful in your investments, you will prob- 
ably achieve results quite as satisfactory 
as if you had achieved them from spec- 
ulation. What you probably are dissatis- 
fied with is that it takes so much longer 
to succeed in investment than in specu- 
lation. Paradoxically, it may really take 
you much less time, as sufficient losses 
can be had from speculation to set you 
back for years. Therefore, you should 
continue as you are doing, learn more 


about the art of investment. It will take 
you longer to get there, but you will get 
there more surely.—Editor. 


Is Europe Getting Ready for War? 


Editor, The Magazine of Wall Street, 


Sir: The papers are full these days of 
impending collapse of Europe, and pre- 
dictions are made of a new war. Even 
Lloyd George, our eminent visitor, has 
been making predictions along this order. 
Personally, I would doubt such an out- 
come if for no other reason than that 
Europe is too impoverished to conduct 
another war. 

G. B., New York City. 


We of course can make no predictions 
of another war. It is to be doubted, in 
fact, if even the chancellaries of Europe 
know what is going to happen. A great 
deal of confusion exists among states- 
men everywhere. Whether or not, there- 
fore, we are going to witness another war 
is dependent on conditions which cannot 
be accurately estimated at this time. This 
much can be said, however, and that is 
that Europe is getting further and fur- 
ther away from a real peace settlement. 
The Paris Conference has sown seeds of 
discord, and the world is now reaping the 
harvest. From a purely trade viewpoint, 
it is very likely that present conditions 
can lead to no good. There has already 
been witnessed some temporary stoppage 
of trade as a result of the demoralization 
in Germany. The pound sterling has de- 
clined to the lowest point in over a year. 
Our copper industry is stagnant mainly 
as a result of such conditions. So you 
can see that, whether we have a war or 
not, we are certainly having something 
very much like it in its practical results. 
Incidentally, it is apparent that the place 
where small American investors should 
invest is right in their own country and 
not where conditions are so unsettled as 
in Europe.—Editor. 


The Poor Farmer 
Editor, The Magazine of Wall Street, 
Sir: In a number of articles that you 








For a specially valuable article on the security markets at this 
time, read Mr. Wyckoff’s article appearing on page twelve. 
This article discusses in detail the position and outlook for 


common stocks. 


Another particularly important article is 


“Ten Preferred Stocks Well Worth Watching,” on page 30. Also 
read “Expenses That Eat Into Profits” for an inside story as to 
the difficulties which business is meeting in regard to making 


profits today. 
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have published the impresion was given 
that the farmer’s state is desperate. To 
be perfectly fair, I have also noted that 
you have not been one-sided in your atti- 
tude and that you find it possible to state 
that the farmer’s position had improved 
in some respects. The truth is some- 
where between, I imagine. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to envisage the 
farmer as one person and only one. In 
reality, there are many different kinds of 
farmers. Some are prosperous and oth- 
ers are not. For example, the grower 
of corn this year has nothing to com- 
plain about. He is receiving the highest 
price for his product in a number of 
years. The wheat farmer, to be sure, is 
not in such a good position, and there a 
real problem exists. The cotton grower, 
however, is flush these days. Witness the 
unusual activity of the South which 
sprang from 30-cent cotton. You once 
ran an article on that subject pointing 
out how 30-cent cotton would benefit the 
South. You were right. The tobacco 
people are not complaining, and even live- 
stock seems to be looking up. You will 
see, therefore, that it is by no means true 
that all farmers are in a bad state. 
V. H. T., Philadelphia, Pa. 


What you have to say about the farmer 
is largely true. In the various agricul- 
tural districts there are varying conditions 
of prosperity. The cooperative movement 
among the farmers has undoubtedly been 
of considerable benefit, and, in respect to 
the individual commodities grown on the 
farm, the higher price of cotton and corn, 
principally, has not been without effect. 
Nevertheless, these are conditions which 
have arisen out of this year’s condition 
in the crops. Next year may be a differ- 
ent story. In regarding the state of the 
farmer, one has to take into considera- 
tion not only temporary conditions but the 
underlying situation. For example, you 
are undoubtedly aware of the fact that 
a great many farmers have not yet liqui- 
dated their debts incurred during the war 
period when prices were very high. Many 
farmers are still paying mortgage inter- 
est on land bought and paid for at the 
rate of $300 an acre, though subsequent- 
ly this same land has slumped to less than 
$200 an acre. This represents a serious 
loss to farmers affected by such a situa- 
tion. Furthermore, there is the question 
of freight rates which has had a great 
effect in reducing the net profits of many 
farmers. Also there is still a consider- 
able spread between the price of com- 
modities which the farmer buys for him- 
self and his family and those prices which 
he receives for his products. You will 
see, therefore, that the farmer’s situation 
is by no means rosy even though certain 
groups of farmers are making headway 
against their handicaps.—Editor. 
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Are You Ever Approached by Stock Salesmen? If So— 


Find Out What Excuse the Company 
Has for Its Existence 


A Few Pointed Remarks that Will Be Appreciated by 
Those Who Have Lost Money in Unsound Securities 


can figure, corporations have been 
wrecked and empires lost. 

“Oh, tell us something new!” say you? 
“We'll try,” say we. Perhaps it won't be 
something absolutely new; perhaps it will 
be like fixing up last winter’s overcoat, 
but we're going to try a tailoring job so 
that it may pass for something new. So 
you just sit back with that cheerful ex- 
pression which cannot belie your inner re- 
solved thought, “Go ahead and try it!” 

A pencil and a sheet of paper is the 
prime requisite. We are going to 


Jim because figures can’t lie but liars 


By WILLIAM H. BARBOUR 


Of the Investors’ Vigilance Committee, Inc. 


COMPANY DID NOT JUSTIFY ITS 
EXISTENCE. 

There are many, many companies just 
stumbling along, just managing to hold 
on, and all because they don’t justify their 
existence. 

An example: A couple of years ago a 
pretty clever chap conceived an appliance 
for automobiles and trucks. It was in- 
tended to eliminate carbon, by taking the 
water vapors from the radiator; conserve 
gas by taking the gas fumes that escape 
past the piston rings down into the crank 


simply would not buy in sufficient quanti- 
ties to make the thing go right. Every- 
thing alright but the market. As yet the 
company has not justified its existence. 
How many other similar there 
are it would be foolish to even hazard a 
wild but the 
They are not confined to the motor trade, 


cases 


number is legion. 


guess, 


however. 
Another Example 
We have in mind a company located in 
New York that has a new type of engrav- 
ing die. The men back of it stand 
high in the business world. They 





show you how, if you put money 
into our small loan company, we 
will take your investment and in- 
vest and reinvest and re-reinvest 
almost ad infinitum and by means 
of this turnover, presto! We have 
made thirty, forty, yes a hundred 
per cent for you. It’s a pretty 
figure picture. It would make the 
most ardent disciple of the fu- 
turist art turn green with envy. 
Punch holes in our pyramided fig- 
ures. Try it. It simply can’t be 
done. Just as bullet-proof as are 
the pyramids of ancient Egypt. 
Yet how many liars do figure. 
They are doing it every minute 
as they try to unload securities 
on the principle that “Hope 
springs eternal in the human 
breast.” The aforementioned rea- 
sonably patient listener may be 
impressed with the pyramided fig- 
ures, but he is conversant with 
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Magazine. 


JOIN THE LV. 


The IV.C. (Investors’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee) operates in co-operation with THE 
oF Wau Street and with 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country in stamping out frauds, fakes, 
swindles and bamboozlements in 
stock-selling game. 


For the purpose of 
presenting regularly the work of the Com- 
mittee, these pages are donated by The 
While the statements herein 
are not guaranteed, they are based upon 
information which we believe to be ac- 
curate and reliable —Editor. 


have a plausible plan. But the 
company hasn't yet been able to 
justify its existence. 
Or let us take the 
companies 


surfeit of 
mortgage We have 
investigated a great many of them 
during the past few months. We 
have paid close attention to two 
Those that have 
existence and 
Some 


particular types: 
not justified their 
those, we believe, that have 
that we have examined could not 
justify their existence with Blue 
Sky Commissions and orders to 
cease selling stock have 
issued. A few, on the other hand, 
are showing by their earnings and 
their financial that 
there is justification for their ex- 


the 


been 


statements 


istence. 

Therefore, we say to you, 
Mr. Prospective Investor, the 
next time you are approached 
by a stock salesman, if you 





the time-honcred injunction. He 
wants to know more—that is if 
he is half as wise as he pretends. 


Things for Mr. Investor to Know 


What about 
really exist? 
Who are its officers? 
business? Is _ the 
mission reasonable? 

Assuming all these questions can be in- 
telligently and _ satisfactorily answered, 
the reasonably patient listener with wis- 
dom oozing out of every pore has been 
visibly impressed, In selling parlance: he 
is sold. Money and stock certificates 
change ownership. Later—No dividends. 
Finally—receivership; worthless _ stock. 
An old, old story. Yes, and frequently 
a sad, sad story. What happened? THE 
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the company? Does it 
Is its financial plan sound? 
Do they know their 
stock selling com- 


case before they mixed with the cylinder 
oil and carrying gas and water vapors 
into a combustion chamber placed on the 
hot spot of the exhaust the super- 
heated vapors were then to be mixed to- 
gether and sprayed into the intake mani- 
fold just beyond the carburetor where the 
new fuel was mixed with the raw gas. 
The appliance meets every claim made 
for it. It gives a peppier motor, in- 
creased gas and oil mileage. 

The company was formed. No more 
honest officers could possibly have been 
selected. Stock was sold but not along 
the well-known high pressure lines. The 
appliance was well received by men well 
up in the motor trade. State agents in- 
vested time and money. But, the public 


would invest wisely analyze the 
justification for existence along with 
the company’s general plan and its 
personnel. And make this investiga- 
tion BEFORE you invest, not after, 
if you would make sure your money 
is safe. 

Please go back and read the preceding 
paragraph again. Then after reading it, 
last sentence again, paying par- 
little word “BE- 
day we are going to 
that little word. 
interesting if 


read the 
attention to the 
Some 


ticular 
FORI 
write an article 
It should be much 
our readers would lend a hand by writ- 


around 
more 
ing in telling us of personal experiences 
irom investigating afterward 


ff BEFORE. 


resulting 
instead 
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To the American Banker: 


What are the running expenses of your Bank? 


Should these expenses be reduced? If so, how can they be re- 
duced? What salaries should you pay? 


What is your bank’s chance of earnings? 


These vital subjects are treated in the following practical article, 
which is published because of its immediate application to your bank- 


ing problems. 








How Much Should It Cost to Run 


Your Bank? 


What an Average Outlay Would Be—How 
to Control Expenses—Looking for Leaks 


HE question of 

bank expenses 

and overhead is 

# constantly before the 

management of every 

conservative insti- 

tution and is of special importance in 

those parts of the country where interest 

rates are comparatively stable and moder- 

ate, and where, therefore, it is not likely 

that unexpected earnings due to sudden 

accretions of valuable business will be 

had. Where competition has resulted 

in the payment of a rate of interest 

on deposits which is well up toward 

the maximum of what the bank can 

spare, the new bank in particular has 

to use special caution in committing 

itself to rental charges that will eat 
sharply into its income. 

While it is a fact that salaries in many 
parts of the country have become fairly 
standardized, there is an increasing degree 
of competition between banks and _ busi- 
ness establishments which want to em- 
ploy competent financial officers and which 
often find that a well trained “bank man,” 
especially one who has been in the habit 
of handling their own kind of paper, is 
the best that they can do. This results 
in drawing off some of the best bank 
officers and employees, in many cases, with 
the result that there is always a pressure 
to advance salaries in order to avoid 
losing very competent men. 

It should also be added that there is, 
in almost every case where banks are in 
search of new employees, the possibility 
of filling a given position by drawing in 
a man of exceptional competence from 
some corporate enterprise. In this way, 
salaries tend to attain a certain degree 
of equalization as between banking and 
other occupations, and the tendency is 
possibly to raise salaries rather higher 
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than they otherwise would go in some 
classes of banking institutions. 

As for employees, their pay has been 
tolerably well standardized and it is pos- 
sible to state with some degree of gen- 
eral accuracy both the average salaries 
per man in the different occupations, as 
well as the average cost of conducting 
operations in banks of different sizes. 


The Measure of Expense 


Banking is essentially an occupation in 
which “quantity production” or quantity 
volume of turnover or operations de- 
termines expense. The large or fairly 
considerable-sized bank is almost invari- 
ably able to reduce its cost of management 
decidedly below the unit cost that pre- 
vails in smaller institutions, no matter 
how ably managed the latter may be. 
This is because the large bank is able as 
a rule to get the advantage of heavy turn- 
over. It is also due, however, to the fact 
that in the large bank, the best and most 
recent systems of doing work can be em- 
ployed to advantage. So it is always un- 
fair to compare very large banks and 
their cost of operation with anything very 
much smaller. 


In order to get a fair judgment as to 
the operations of any given bank, it is 
necessary to compare it with the average 
of banks in somewhat the same group to 
which it belongs. This, however, is 
always a difficult kind of comparison and 
substantial margins of allowance should 
be made for it, otherwise judgment in any 
given case is likely to be somewhat viti- 
ated. With these modifications, however, 
comparisons may be instituted and when 
so instituted should probably be based 
upon the volume of deposits carried. This 
is the most practical measure of expense 
notwithstanding the fact that deposits 


themselves vary sc greatly in the costs 
which they entail to the bank as well as 
in the conditions under which they have 
been created. Accepting deposits, how- 
ever, as the measure or basis upon which 
expense is to be computed, the question 
may be raised first of all: What is the 
usual outlay for fixed outlays in the well 
managed bank? 


Cost of Fixed Outlays 


By fixed outlays in this discussion will 
be meant simply fixed expenses over 
which the bank has only an indirect con- 
trol and which include the cost of its 
premises, its losses due to unwise loans 
and of course such items as taxation, pur- 
chases of equipment or fixtures for carry- 
ing on the regular business of the bank 
and the like. A general judgment as to 
how much should be included under these 
items can be formed through figures ob- 
tained from a considerable number of 
banks. 

Recent studies made with that end in 
view by compilers of banking statistics 
would appear to indicate for small and 
medium-sized banks a general fixed 
outlay running around $1.00 for every 
$100 of deposits carried or an aggregate 
of 1 per cent. Included in this is, as 
already explained, the rent item which in 
small or medium sized cities ordinarily 
should not exceed about three tenths of 
the total, or 30 cents out of each dollar 
covering the general group of expenses 
as just outlined. From this it will be 
concluded that a bank with $1,000,000 of 
deposits ought, if conservatively operated, 
to be able for 1 per cent of that figure or 
$10,000 to cover its general expenses, in- 
cluding ordinary losses, taxation, out- 
fitting and rentals. 

It should be added that these average 
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expenses, of course, differ a good 





figures may be increased some- 
what in proportion to a bank’s 
capitalization. For example, a 
bank with $1,000,000 of deposits 
and $100,000 of capital and sur- 
plus has nearly reached the limit of 
safe growth, whereas a bank with 
$500,000 of capital and surplus and 
$1,000,000 of deposits has before 
it the possibility of safe expansion 
and is warranted in making con- 
siderably larger outlays for its 
place of business, its equipment 
and a variety of other factors for 
which it is able to pay out of the 
income obtained from the use of 
its own funds rather than from 
profit on its deposit business. 

Of course, such a bank is de- 
ferring its dividend date cor- 
respondingly. 


Salary Expense 


The question of salary expense 
is one about which opinions differ 
widely, but the general experience 


ORDINARY OUTLAY OF A 


SMALL BANK 
(Per $100 of Deposits) 


30 cents 
General charges such as losses 
on loans, taxes, purchase of 
equipment, etc............ 


, le — 
Or 1% of deposits. 


*“eeeee 


Current salaries, expenses, etc. 
(maximum) .... 


3.00 


Grand total..... 
Or 4% of deposits. 





70 cents 


deal, and about all that can be 
done is to give the result of gen- 
eral experience or observation. 
The question how to allocate the 
cost of new business is even more 
difficult, there being the widest 
difference of opinion as to the 
relative merits of advertising, 
solicitation, and other forms of 
attracting attention. Experience 
appears to show that an outlay 
for advertising running around 
15 cents for every $100 of de- 
posits is approximately the rep- 
resentative attitude on the subject, 
while the balance of expense may 
be allocated as $1.00 for salaries 
and the rest for other ex- 
penses. 

Solicitation in the best form 
usually consists of personal inter- 
views in which the solicitor finds 
out the position and needs of the 
“prospect” and tells him about 
what the bank is able to do for 





of relatively small banks would 
appear to show that an out- 
lay for current expenditure covering 
salaries, general operating costs and the 
like, should run tot higher than $250 to 
$3 for each $100 of deposits carried. This 
would mean a maximum of $# including 
both groups, or for a bank of $500,000 
deposits the expense of operation includ- 
ing salaries and fixed expense would be, 
say, $20,000 per annum. For a bank of 
$5,000,000 deposits the expense would be 
$200,000. This would be high in most 
cities. That, of course, says nothing 
about the distribution of salaries. 

As things stand in the United States 
today, there is an unusual amount of dis- 
crepancy; yet a fairly standardized con- 
dition of things exists below the grade of 
cashier. About $4,000 may be regarded 
as a normal figure for an assistant cashier, 
while higher sums running up to $6,000 
are found in the case of assistant cashiers 
who are exceptionally efficient and shortly 
to be promoted. 

Normal incomes fo. tellers may be re- 
garded as running from $2,000 to $3,000, 
while in the clerical division the pay may 
be graded on the average as around $1,500 
normal. At this point, it is worth ob- 
serving that the general law of expense 
in the salary list is the reverse of that 
which was noted in the fixed expense sec- 
tion. In the latter, the different items of 
expense tended to fall more heavily on 
the small ones than the large ones, while 
in salaries the rever : is the case. The 
bookkeeper of the small bank, for ex- 
ample, does not need to be nearly as 
competent as the. same functionary in a 


large bank, while somewhat the same is 
true of the tellers. 

On the other hand, the same discrepancy 
does not altogether hold true in the case 
of some of the higher officials. It may 
be well to pay a very competent man 
handsomely to manage a small bank with 
but few assistants, instead of having an 
ornamental president at a nominal salary 
with the work divided up among a num- 
ber of vice-presidents or cashiers who get 
substantial incomes. 


Question of Development 


What has been said thus far has been 
largely based upon the assumption that 
the bank is satisfied with what it is doing, 
or has reached about the limit of its 
growth, or is indisposed to do much to 
expand. This is not the case with the 
“live” bank and the question of course 
becomes acute in such an institution, how 
much it is warranted in spending to de- 
velop new business. There is a very 
sharp division of opinion among bankers 
at the present time upon this subject. 
Perhaps not more than 35 or 40% of the 
institutions of medium or large size hav- 
ing a distinct “new business department” 
and policy. All, of course, are at work 
in some way to enlarge their business, 
but there are many who believe that this 
is better done by the officers than by a de- 
partment devoted to that purpose. In a 
general way the getting of new business 
is regarded as legitimately costing about 
2%, or in other words, $2 for every $100 
of new deposits retained and held. Such 


him. A serious evil in such solici- 
tation has been found in the com- 
mon practice of offering lines of credit 
which the credit department feels more 
or less obligated to feel as favorably as 
possible, even where it is not able to live 
up to the glowing representations of new 
business solicitors. 

In fact, where a bank offers a normal 
or going rate of interest on deposits and 
holds out simply the same facilities as 
other institutions, the determining factor 
in shifting an account is frequently the 
question whether the prospect is satisfied 
or “happy” at the bank where he is 
already located, while if not so he may 
be disposed to shift to a new bank where 
his credit applications will get more 
favorable treatment, 


Note: The above represents one of a 
series of practical articles of interest to 
bankers. In the last issue, we published 
an article on the Finance Companies, and 
such has been the widespread interest in 
this article that we have received a num- 
ber of letters requesting other articles 
along similar lines. We have, therefore, 
arranged to publish a series of articles 
on the financing of automobile companies 
and other industrial enterprises. Articles 
dealing with detailed expense protlems 
will also be presented. We would be 
very pleased to entertain other sugges- 
tions from our banking readers calculated 
to enhance the practical value of this de- 
partment.—Editor. 











Is 


Your Outlay Too High? 


Recent studies . . . appear to indicate, for small and medium-sized banks, a general 
average outlay running around $3 to $4 for every $100 of deposits carried, or a maximum 


of four per cent. 
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How Decline of Foreign Currency 
Values Affects Banks 


Significance of Reparations Conference Now 
Opening—How Dollar Has Superseded Weak 
Foreign Currencies—Great Loss of Business 








, = tendency to shift international trade directly or indirectly 
to a dollar basis has been going on ever since the war, but of 
late, owing to the depreciation of foreign exchange, particularly 
the mark, this tendency has become more distinct than ever. The 
result has been to severely cripple the capacity of smaller Ameri- 
can banks with regard to their ability to finance export trade re- 


quirements. 
under these conditions. 


Obviously, our export trade itself has not thrived 








radical change has come over the 

market for foreign currencies in 
the United States, so much so that an 
almost entirely new situation with rela- 
tion to dealings in such currencies has 
been developed. Not for a great while 
has the volume of foreign bills drawn in 
such units as marks, francs, lire and other 
continental currencies been so small; or 
the trading that has taken place in these 
currency units of so primarily speculative 
a character. It has been partly under- 
taken for the purpose of distributing the 
risk of loss to a certain extent, but partly 
if not mainly for the purpose of simply 
taking advantage of any fluctuations in 
values that might present themselves. 


Marks Outlawed 


Probably the most striking result of 
this change in conditions has been that 
marks are now practically out of the cur- 
rent of prevailing trade, so far as dealings 
in the United States are concerned. Not 
only the extreme drop that has taken 
place in marks, but also the sensitiveness 
to wide fluctuation from which they have 
suffered has led most of the larger banks 


[LD ‘rssicat the past three months, a 


in New York to refuse to undertake com- 
mitments in this currency. A few firms 
with German connections have continued 
to deal in marks since the latter currency 
passed into a level of billions to the dol- 
lar, but their operations have been largely 
negligible so far as real money values 
were concerned. 

This elimination of the mark has, of 
course, also implied the parallel elimina- 
tion of all securities that were quoted in 
marks. The result has been practically 
to wipe out, so far as either borrowing 
or sale is concerned, a large volume of 
operations which had formerly played an 
important part in the general business of 
banks and stock exchange houses both in 
this country, England and France. 


Status of Other Currencies 


The decline in value has not, however, 
been limited to marks but has extended 
itself broadly though more moderately to 
other currencies whose value has tended 
downward, generally speaking, in recent 
weeks, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying table of rates, showing twelve 
month changes for principal countries. 
From the comparative showing thus made, 


it appears that there has been an in- 
creasing uncertainty and irregularity as 
well as weakness which has made it very 
doubtful business for any investor or in- 
stitution to accept any responsibility or 
commitment in such currencies as francs 
or lire. This has even been true in a 
certain measure of sterling and is today 
reflected in the fact that neither in francs, 
lire or sterling are the more conservative 
banks now willing to take on new busi- 
ness, insisting, on the contrary, upon either 
covering at once or not accepting the 
offerings at all, Thus the tendency to 
shift international business either directly 
or indirectly to an actual dollar basis has 
gone on steadily increasing within the past 
few months and particularly since the 
opening of July. 
Dollars Used for Remittance 


How extensively the dollar is used as 
a basis of remittance can be understood 
from the fact that transfers to Russia are 
at the present time almost entirely made 
in dollars and are effected by sending 
actual paper currency from this country 
to Russian points. There is one bank in 
New York which today makes a specialty 
of such transfers at rates of exchange 
varying from 6 to 12 per cent. The dol- 
lars are kept on hand in a Russian bank 
and are then sent by registered mail to 
the designated recipient upon receipt of 
advice from the New York bank either 
by mail or cable as the case may be. In 
any event, the transfer results in putting 
dollars into actual circulation in Russia. 
There is already a large circulation of 
them in Germany as well as in France 
and Italy, while the number actually on 
hand in those countries is very much 
greater than those that appear in circula- 
tion, because they are so extensively used 

(Please turn to page 88) 








Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain .... 
Sweden ... 
Switzerland 








[Noon buying rates for cable transfers in New York as published by Treasury. 
COUNTRIES INCLUDED IN COMPUTATION OF INDEX 


Monetary Unit 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


Par of foweme —_——-—A 
Exchange Oct., 1922 Sept., 1923 
6.8580 4.9017 

20.1908 8.1 
7.3704 5.8550 
443.8484 454.2217 
4.1720 4.4375 


In cents per unit of foreign currency.] 


verage———_——_, 
Aug., 1923 


Index 
(% of Par) 
Sept., 1923 Aug.,’23 


Index 
( of Par) 
ct., 1922 


4.5492 
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The Banking Situation 


The Peak of Demand Passed? — Reserve Banks Relax 
Strain—Recession in Money—The Outlook for the Future. 


HAT seems to be a peak in agri- 

cultural credit demand, or some- 

thing quite close to it, has appar- 
ently been reached during the past two 
weeks with the result that reserve-bank 
portfolios appear to have passed the high 
point of demand and to be in position now 
to maintain themselves on something like 
their present level for some time to come. 
The member bank returns, on the other 
hand, after showing seasonal increases 
during September, have apparently be- 
gun to feel some of the effects of slack- 
ening in business which have enabled a 
good many institutions to get along with- 
out further reliance upon the Reserve 
Banks. This is, in many ways, a very 
satisfactory condition, although it must be 
borne in mind that it is partly due to 
the extreme quiet in the stock market 
and to the fact that autumn business, al- 
though good, has on the whole shown a 
receding tendency. These facts have oper- 
ated to release funds which could be used 
for agricultural lending, and thus the 
acute peak of demand, which often comes 
at about this time in the autumn, has been 
avoided. 


Question of Rediscounting 
A month ago, it seemed as if redis- 
counting among the Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts might be unavoidable, on behalf of 
at least one, or perhaps two, of the Re- 
serve Banks. It now seems likely that 
such rediscounting as may occur will be 
small in amount, and that the various dis- 
tricts will maintain themselves upon sub- 
stantially a self-supporting basis. In 
(Please turn to page 91) 


BANKING INDICATORS 


Discount Rate at Federal Reserve 


Commercial Paper in New York Market 
5 @ 5% 
Reserve Percentage’ Fed. Reserve System 
October 31 
Reserve Notes Outstanding Novem- 
$2,224,865,000 
Bank Rediscounts (with F. R. Banks) 
October 24 $560,539,000 
Sterling Exchange Index Federal Reserve 
Board October 
Net Gold Imports, Sept. ......$26,941,264 
Commercial Paper Rate London (bankers 
three months bills) Nov. 5... .334-3°/:6 


Wholesale Price Index (London Econo- 
mist) Nov. 3 (for end Oct.) 196.4 


Reserve Percentage Bank of England, 
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Industrial Inquiries 


GOOD INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES NOW OFFERED BY 
SOUND BONDS 
Easier Tendency of Money Rates Likely to Re- 
sult in Moderate Advance in Better Grade Issues 


I have a considerable amount of cash on hand for investment. 


Do you 


consider that good bonds will hold up in price? If so please mention a 
few in which my funds could be placed without much danger of deprecia- 


tion in value»-—H. A., Scranton, Pa 


The outlook is for easier conditions in the money market. This should 
have a strengthening effect on the better grade bonds and we believe that 
there are good investment opportunities in this class of security at the 
present time. The following issues would be suitable for your surplus funds: 


Armour & Co., real estate, 414s 


Kansas City Southern, refund. & imp., 5s 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording, 6s 


Philadelphia Co., 6s 


Pacific Gas & Electric, gen. & refund, 5s....... 1942 


Chesapeake & Ohio, conv., 5s 
Great Northern, general, 7s 
Union Bag & Paper, 6s 


Yield 
6.1% 

6.15% 
6.10% 
6.00% 
6.00% 
6.00% 
6.20% 
6.25% 


Maturity Price 
S4 
85 
99 

100 


1950 


The average yield of the above eight issues is 6.1%. 





CHINO COPPER 
High Costs Cut Profits 


What is your advice to a holder of Chino 
Copper purchased at nearly twice the present 
market price of 15. I1 naturally dislike to 
sell out now and take such a large loss but 
if the stock has not much chance of recov- 
ering I would rather switch into some divi- 
dend-paying security and at least get a re- 
turn on my money.—G. H., Harrisburg, Pa. 

The trouble with a company like Chino 
appears to be more fundamental than 
temporary. The big South American 
producers of copper, because of low costs, 
can operate at a good profit even with 
the metal selling at present low levels of 
12% cents. This naturally tends to keep 
the price of the metal at a lower average 
price than prevailed before they became 
an important factor. Chino unfortunate- 
ly is not a low-cost producer. For the 
first quarter of this year cost a pound of 
refined copper was 12.50 cents and in the 
second rose to 13.95 cents. With copper 
at prevailing levels, therefore, Chino is 
not in a position to make any money. We 
consider it advisable to switch into the 
stock of a copper company that is a low- 
cost producer and can make money and 
pay dividends under present conditions. 
A suggestion is Chile Copper paying $2.50 
a share. It is estimated that Chile can 
earn this dividend with the prices of cop- 
per as low as 12 cents. 


60 


—_— 


PIERCE-ARROW 
Common Unattractive 


Can you tell me what is the matter with 
Pierce Arrow? Other automobile companics 
have had a fine year but a holder of Pierce 
Arrow common stock doesn’t appear to be in 
line to benefit from the prosperity of the 
industry. Do you consider the stock worth 
while holding?—R. G., Jersey City, N. J. 


The main trouble with Pierce-Arrow 
apparently is excessive overhead, a result 
of the plant expansion indulged in during 
the war when the company had capacity 
orders for trucks. The demand for the 
company’s trucks since the war has been 
of relatively small proportions resulting 
in unsatisfactory earnings. While there 
has been some improvement in earnings 
this year it has not been of sufficient pro- 
portions to warrant much optimism in re- 
gard to the future for common or even 
preferred stockholders. For the 9 months 
ended September 30, after allowing for 
dividends on the prior preferred stock, 
there was’a balance equal to $2.14 a share 
on the $10 million 8% preferred stock. 
Back dividends on the preferred stock 
now amount to 18%. This makes a rather 
depressing picture for common stockhold- 
ers, and, in our opinion, you would do 
well to switch into Willys-Overland com- 
mon selling at about the same price. 
Willys-Overland for the first six months 
this year earned $3.30 a share on the com- 


mon stock, and production has been main- 
tained at a high rate up to the present 
time. 


STUDEBAKER 
Earning $30 a Share 


How are Studebaker earnings and what do 
you think of this stock?—C. 8., New Orleans, 
La. 


Studebaker for the full year 1923 is ex- 
pected to show around $30 a share earned 
on the stock or three times the present 
dividend rate. This company is in very 
strong financial condition and can well 
afford to go through a period of some- 
what reduced operations should this be 
necessary. We consider the stock at pres- 
ent levels to be attractive for the long 
pull. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
Good Long-Pull Holding 


Will be pleased to have your opinion of 
Electric Storage Battery—wW. S., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 


Electric Storage Battery stock, in our 
opinion, is an attractive long-pull hold- 
ing. This company is in an unusually 
strong financial condition, and earnings 
have been well in excess of its dividend 
requirements. This company is very 
strongly entrenched in its field, the manu- 
facture and sale of electric storage bat- 
teries, and we see no reason why it should 
not continue to do well. In the past the 
company has demonstrated its ability to 
show an excellent earning power even 
when general business conditions were 
un favorable. 


CENTRAL LEATHER 
Large Deficit Reported 


Is it advisable to hold Central Leather 
common for a recovery in price or switch to 
something else?—F. G. L., Cumberland, Md. 


Central Leather for the quarter ended 
September 30th, reported a deficit of $3.8 
million. This deficit has now brought the 
profit and loss deficit up to $7 million. 
No dividends are being paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and, as back dividends are 
mounting up, the common is getting fur- 
ther away from possibility of dividends 
in the future. We do not consider it at- 
tractive even at present levels. Suggest 
a switch into Brooklyn-Manhattan Tran- 
sit, selling around 9%. This is the re- 
organized B. R. T. System, and earnings 
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for the past two years have been at 
the rate of about $3 a share after 





deducting fixed charges and pre- 
ferred dividend as now constituted. 


SPICER MANUFACTURING 
Earnings Satisfactory 


I am hung up with Spicer Manufacturing 
common stock at 22. How is the company 
doing and is there any chance for dividends? 
—S. T., Albany, N. Y. 


Spicer Manufacturing common stock 
has been a disappointment in the market, 
but the company has done quite well this 
year as regards earnings. In the first six 
months it earned $2.50 a share on the 
common stock which is a very fair earn- 
ing power for a stock selling at 14. The 
company is in good financial condition 
and is using its earnings to retire funded 
indebtedness. No dividends on the stock 
are anticipated this year, but if the auto- 
mobile industry remains on a prosperous 
basis, there would be a chance of dividend 
payments next year. At the moment there 
is a good deal of pessimistic talk about 
the automobile industry, but so far it has 
not been borne out by reports from the 
trade which show that the activity is 








holding up as wel. as can be expected at 
this time of the year. It rather looks as 
though this stock may be slow, but we 
feel that ultimately it will do better. 


BORDEN CO. 
Earnings at High Rate 


I have held 25 shares of Borden Co. stock 
jor some years and can sell out at present 
price of 118 at a good profit. As the stock 
is only paying 8% I am considering taking 
this profit and buying some other good stock 
that would give a higher return. Would you 
advise doing this and if so what stock would 
you favor?—G. N., Hartford, Conn, 


Borden Co. has demonstrated an ex- 
cellent earning power for a long period 
of years, and is now earning its 8% divi- 
dend nearly three times over. In 1922, 
$22 a share was earned on the common. 
By pursuing a conservative dividend 
policy this company has placed itself in 
a very sound financial condition. The 
last balance sheet published, as of De- 

(Continued on page 68) 





Inquiries on 
FOUR STRONG OIL COMPANIES 
With Long-Pull Possibilities 


Now that oil stocks have had such a big 
drop in price I have about made up my mind 
to place half of my available funds in the 
stocks of the soundest companies. The stocks 
I have considered are Texas Co., Standard Oil 
of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, and 
Pan-American Petroleum. What do you think 
of the selections and the advisability of buy- 
ing now?f—H. E., Newark, N. J. 


In Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard 
Oil of California, Texas Company and 
Pan-American Petroleum you hawe se- 
lected four of the most attractive oil 
stocks, and we consider all four to have 
good long-pull possibilities. 

Pan-American must be considered the 
most speculative of ‘the four, but we feel 
that a hopeful view of the future is war- 
canted as this compary has obtained very 
valuable concessions in California, which 
ultimately should largely increase earn- 
ings. At the moment, however, it is get- 
ting less money for its products and it is 
a question whether the present high divi- 
dend rate of $8 can be maintained. A re- 
duction in this rate, however, is probably 
already fully discou. ted at present prices. 

Texas Company Standard of Cali- 
fornia and Standar. of New Jersey earn- 
ings are reduced $c the present time, but 
when conditions mprove in the oil in- 
dustry they will fe in a pusition to make 
large profits fro:1 oil now being stored 
at low prices. 


’ 
MEXICAN SEABOARD 
Outlook Improved 


When Mezican Seaboard was paying 50 
for NOVEMBER 10. 1923 


Oil Securities 


cents a month in dividends and producing 
over 100,000 barrels a day I bought 50 
shares of the stock at 40 and still have it. 
Do you think the stock will gradually go to 
nothing or has the company a chance of com- 
ing buck? I have recently heard that they 
are doing better. Is there anything in this? 
—WvJ. J., Rochester, N. Y 


Mexican Seaboard appears to have a 
fair chance of “coming back.” It is in 
good financial condition with a working 
capital of around 4% millions and has 
an efficient drilling organization. Con- 
siderable success has been met recently 
with bringing in producing wells, particu- 
larly in the Cacalilao district. These 
wells have apparently proved a large 
acreage owned by Mexican Seaboard to 
be oil producing. This acreage was 
formerly classed as wildcat territory. 
Several of these wells have been capped 
but it is understood that the company is 
now capable of producing in excess of 
50,000 barrels of oil a day. While the 
stock is speculative we consider it to have 
improved possibilities at these levels and 
we advise that you retain your shares. 


SKELLY OIL 


An Uncertain Speculation 


Do you consider Skelly Oil a good purchase 
now?f—A. L., Danville, IU. 


Skelly Oil at present levels has prob- 
ably discounted a good deal of the un- 
favorable factors in the situation, but 
even at these prices it must be regarded 
as decidedly speculative. The company is 
not in over-strong financial condition and 
the present situation places a very heavy 
strain on the finances of any company in 


the oil industry as large quan- 

tities have to be stored and pro- 

duction curtailed. Everything de- 

pends on how quickly the pres- 
ent over-production is remedied. The 
recent bringing in of additional production 
in the Powell Field has been an unfavor- 
able development and _ over-production 
may last longer than many people antici- 
pate. The stock is in a speculative po- 
sition and we do not advise the purchase 
at this time. 


WHITE EAGLE OIL 
In Relatively Strong Position 


Some time ago I read an article in the 
“Magazine of Wall Street” which spoke favor- 
ably of White Eagle Oil. I bought 100 shares 
at 28 as a result. Later I wrote in to the 
Inquiry Department in regard to the stock 
and was advised to scll in view of the un- 
Javorable conditions in the oil industry. I 
also followed this advice although I took a 
loss. The stock is now several points below 
my selling price and I want your opinion as 
to the advisability of buying it back at this 
time.—Would Cosden be a safer buy?’—F. K. 
M., Flint, Mich. 

We still consider White Eagle Oil to 
be one of the soundest of the smaller oil 
organizations. It has a distributing sys- 
tem of its own and we believe that the 
company has a good future. Of course, 
you understand the reason for the decline 
in the stock was due to the fact that con- 
ditions in the oil industry have been 
demoralized by the big production in Cali- 
fornia. Going through the list you will 
find most oil stocks, even those of a con- 
servative rating, have declined relatively 
more than White Eagle Oil. It is our 
opinion that White Eagle Oil is a safer 
propostion than Cosden & Company, for 
Cosden’s bank loans recently stood at $7% 
millions and are probably higher at the 
present time. If the present conditions 
in the oil industry should last longer, it 
is quite probable that Cosden will have to 
do some financing, and this may not be 
a favorable development for stockholders. 
White Eagle Oil, on the other hand, 
through its own distributing system has 
been able to avoid piling up very large 
inventories, However, it is our opinion, 
that other stocks are in a better position 
for an early advance in price and suggest 
Erie Ist or 2nd preferred. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL 
Weak Financial Condition 


Would you advise purchasing Transconti- 
nental Oil at present price of 2, as a specu- 
lation? It appears to me that at this price I 
would have a good chance of doubling my 
money.—V. G., Troy, N. Y. 


We do not consider it advisable for you 
to purchase Transcontinental Oil stock 
even at these low prices. This company 
is in very poor financial position with 
many bank loans, and in view of the 
present demoralized condition of the oil 
industry, we do not see how it will be 
able to get by without additional financ- 
ing. As it already has a funded debt, 
to raise new money the company will 
probably have to call on the stockholders. 
In our opinion the stock is unattractive. 
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MIDDLE STATES OIL 
Purchase Not Advised 


I am holding 100 shares of Middle 
States Oil at 12. Now that it is down to 5 
would you advise purchasing more in order to 
bring down my average price and give me a 
better chance to get out without taking a 
loss ?—H. B. C., Titusville, Pa. 


[Notaeeeaeeeencees 


We do not advise you to purchase any 
additional shares of Middle States Oil 
and you would probably improve your po- 
sition by selling out what you hold now 
and purchasing some other stock with 
better immediate prospects such as Willys 
Overland common. We understand that 


Middle States recently sold one of its 
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best producing properties in order to 
raise additional cash. Under present 
demoralized conditions in the oil industry, 
relatively weak companies such as this 
are in a very unfavorable position, and it 
is questionable how Middle States will 
fare ultimately. The increased produc- 
tion in the Powell Field in Texas has 
been an unfavorable development recently 
and may mean that it will be some time 
before there is material improvement in 
the oil situation. 





New Security Offerings 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 6%s 
A Good Bond 


Please advise me if you would consider the 
Knox Hat Company 6%s bonds a good in- 
vestment. I have $2,000 I would like to put 
in a good bond, one that I would not have 
to worry about, and my attention has been 
called to this one.—A. J. Y., New York City. 


There are outstanding $1,000,000 of the 
Knox Hat Company first mortgage 6%s, 
maturing November 1, 1938, which are 
secured by a first mortgage, on plants, 
real estate, buildings and equipment, sub- 
ject to a prior lien of $52,000 on one of 
the Dunlap & Co. plants, appraised at a 
value of $1,300,000. The business was 
originally established in 1838, and is well 
established throughout the country. The 
balance sheet of the company, after giv- 
ing effect to the bond issue, showed work- 
ing capital of 1% times the amount of 
the bonds, and net tangible assets of three 
times the issue. The earnings record of 
the business is also good, the last five 
year average after depreciation, but before 
taxes and inventory adjustment in 1921, 
which was not a normal business year, 
being four times interest on these bonds. 
Earnings for the first nine months of the 
current year are reported as being in ex- 
cess of six times interest requirements. 
We consider the bonds, returning 634% 
at the offered price, a good investment. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH 
COMPANY 6%s 


A Foreign Issue 


A bond salesman is trying to sell me the 
new bonds of the International Match Com- 
pany. He says they are a good investment 
and I cannot go wrong in buying them, but I 
do not like the International part of the 
proposition and it seems to me I would not 
be taking so much risk in buying securities of 
some company at home. What do you think 


of the bond and is it a safe investment in 
your opinion?—G. F. B., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


International Match Corporation is a 
Delaware concern, but it will own property 
abroad. This property consists of 42 
match factories in European and other 
countries, and the Vulcan Match Com- 
pany, the sales company for Swedish 
Match Company and its subsidiaries in 
this country. The bonds are not protected 
by mortgage, but are guaranteed as to 
principal, interest and sinking fund by the 
Swedish Match Company, which was 
founded in 1845, and two important sub- 
sidiaries. The net assets of the interested 
corporations are reported as being ap- 
proximately 3.7 times the funded debt, 
and earnings for the last five years were 
more than four times interest require- 
ments. We class these bonds as suitable 
for a business man’s funds. There are 
also speculative possibilities in the con- 
version feature, but, of course, while the 
various constituent companies show a 
good earning record, the properties are 
located abroad and for this reason the 
bonds are probably better suited for in- 
vestors of large means. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 5s 


A Well-Secured Issue 


Are the Philadelphia Electric Company 5%s, 
selling at 98% high grade and would you 
recommend them for investment by one who 
cannot take any risk with his money? I 
notice they are called qa first lien and re- 
funding bond. I want a first mortgage so I 
will be sure if there is any trouble, I will 
have a first claim. Is this or is it not a first 
mortgage ?—G. K. J., Johnstown, Pa. 


The Philadelphia Electric Company 
first lien and refunding mortgage gold 
5%s, Series due 1953, of which $29,806,300 
are outstanding, due November 1, 1953, 
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are secured by a general mort- 
gage on the property of the com- 
pany, which does the entire light 
and power business in Phila- 
delphia and important adjacent districts, 
including the city of Chester. They are 
also secured by pledge of $18,750,000 
Philadelphia Electric Company first mort- 
gage sinking fund 5% gold bonds, due 
1966, $15,000 first mortgage demand bonds 
and the capital stock (except director’s 
shares) of its subsidiary, Delaware 
County Electric Company, which is the 
operating company outside of Philadelphia. 
Earnings are over three times interest re- 
quirements. The bonds are well secured 
and are entitled to a high-grade rating. 


MACCAR TRUCK COMPANY 6%s 
Marketability a Factor 


Do you recommend buying the 6%% bonds 
of the Maccar Truck Company at par? Are 
they a good investment? If not, what other 
good bond would you suggest I buy? I ama 
new investor in bonds and stocks and I would 
like the opinion of someone who knows about 
such matters.—K. D. E., Reading, Pa. 


The Maccar Truck Company first mort- 
gage 614% bonds are offered at 100. 
There are only $250,000 of the bonds out- 
standing, and the issue is a first closed 
mortgage on the company’s plant at 
Scranton, Pa., which has been appraised 
at a valuation of over $1,000,000. Earn- 
ings record of the company is also good, 
as net for the last five years has averaged 
over six times interest requirements. 
However, we have not seen a balance 
sheet of the company, and while the re- 
ported earnings and value of plant seem 
satisfactory, this information should also 
be furnished investors. Again, this is a 
small issue of a small company, and it 
may not have a satifsactory market if you 
find it necessary to sell the bonds. It is 
our opinion the South Porto Rico Sugar 
first lien and collateral 7s, selling at par, 
would be better suited for the purpose of 
a small investor. This bond is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and has 
a ready market. The company is a strong 
one in the industry, with an average earn- 
ing power during the last five years of 
five times interest requirements. The 
issue is also well protected so far as asset 
security is concerned. 


PORTLAND RAILWAY LIGHT & 
POWER 6s 


Entitled to Good Rating 


Do you recommend the Portland Railway 
Light & Power 6s at ‘2%? Are they a good 
investment? I can tae some risk, but want 
a good bond.—G. J. S., Denver, Colo. 


The Portland Railway Light & Power 
Company supplies electric light and power 
in Portland, Ore., and operates interurban 
and traction lines in Portland and ad- 
jacent territory. It also does the gas 
business in Salem, Ore. Earnings for the 
last four years have been about twice in- 
terest requirements and bonded debt is a 
little over 60% of the value of the 
property. The issue is entitled to a good 


rating. 
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Production Slackens in Basic Lines 


Prices Slightly Lower — Trend Toward In- 
crease of Unemployment—Uncertain Outlook 





STEEL 











Lower Production in Sight 


HE general feeling in the steel trade 
is that while new orders have in- 
creased slightly during the past 
several weeks, they have only increased 
at a rate about sufficient to maintain 
present production schedules. These are 
considerably off from the high point of 
the year. For example, the U. S. Steel 
Corporation is operating at about 85-90% 
capacity and the independents at about 
70%. On the latter basis, the independents 
cannot make large profits but the Steel 
Corporation should be able to do slightly 
better than cover its full dividend charges 
for the quarter. 
A decrease in new orders is expected 
within the next few weeks and the result 
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leather, textiles and tires. 


prosperous conditions. 


further. 


winter months. 





The salient feature of business today is that expecta- 
tions of the usual autumn boom have not fully materialized. 
Production in basic lines is slackening, particularly in iron, 
Farm-product prices are rela- 
tively high, but farmers must liquidate their debts of the 
past three years and will not be able to enter the market on 
the scale which they would ordinarily do under existing 
The price level is slightly lower 
than that of several weeks ago and will probably decline 
As a result of suspended and declining manufac- 
turing activities, there is a growing tendency toward unem- 
ployment in some directions. 
hand, is good. Generally speaking, the outlook for business 
is that the present declining tendency will continue into the 


Retail trade, on the other 

















will be a gradual decline in production 
with the profit margin steadily narrowing. 
Prices of steel products will undoubtedly 
feel the effects of the declining produc- 
tion. Generally speaking, therefore, the 
outlook for the steel industry is rather 
poor at least for the next few months. 

The iron trade is in a particularly poor 
position with over-production as a result 
of the abnormally high rate of operations 
during the earlier part of the year. As 
a result, prices of pig iron are now at 
about the lowest point in the past two 
years. A number of merchant pig iron 
producers have blown out their blast 
furnaces rather than incur further losses 
on the present basis. 


have a sufficient amount of business on 
their books to ensure operations at the 
present high rate of operations for the 
balance of the year, so that the broad- 
range outlook for this industry will not 
be reflected in this year’s net returns. 
Electrical equipment manufacturers are 
still enjoying a good season but will prob- 
ably be affected to some degree by the 
gradual disappearance of boom times. 
Other manufacturers of equipment, 
such as harvesting and farm machinery, 
tools, etc., are facing a period of irregu- 
larly declining profits, but the manufacture 
of farm machinery may find business im- 
proved toward Spring in view of the bet- 
ter position of the farming elements. 





EQUIPMENT 





METALS 











Railroad Equipment Manufacturers 
Face Slim Season 


Though there have been a number of 
inquiries from the carriers for such 
equipment as locomotives, rails, cars, etc., 
the actual amount of business placed has 
been small as compared with that placed 
during the erd of 1922 and the beginning 
of this year. 

The locomotive manufacturers, however, 


Copper at Low Point of the Year 


Copper metal sold last week at 12% 
cents per pound which is the lowest price 
recorded since 1921. Previously this year 
the metal had sold as high as 17 cents 
per pound. On the latter basis, many 
companies, even those normally considered 
high-cost producers, were able to show 
profitable returns. On 12 cent copper, 

(Please turn to page 89) 
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SCHOOL FOR TRADERS 
AND INVESTORS 
(Continued from page 46) 











tion, then reverse, and then resume 
their original tendency. The intermediate 
swings are made up of many of these 
small swings, and the main swing of the 
three-year cycle is composed of many of 
the intermediate swings. The whole 
theory may be compared to the works of 
a watch in which the three to five day 
movements correspond to the second 
hand; the intermediate movements to 
the minute hand, and the long swing 
to the hour hand. These stock mar- 
ket movements are just about as de- 
pendent upon each other as the hour 
hand is dependent on the second hand 
and the minute hand. If a_ person, 
otherwise well informed, had never be- 
fore seen a watch, he might be confused 
at the three different hands going around 
at different speeds; but a watch is simple 
enough after you understand its workings. 
So is the stock market. 

The thing that i. not simple about the 
stock market, however, is the interpreta- 
tion of what all these things mean. If 
you pick up the tape from a stock ticker 
for the first time, you will observe a lot 
of hieroglyphics that are about as in- 
telligible as the inscriptions on King Tut’s 
tomb. 

On the ticker tape you see a whole fot 
of abbreviations representing different 
stocks; you see their prices jumping 
around. You say to yourself, “How the 
deuce can anybody make anything out of 
that?” but if you study it long enough 
you find that just like the stuff they are 
pulling out of the Egyptian Pharaoh’s 
tomb, it is a certain form of history; for 
every impression made thereon is a record 
of a transaction between two brokers rep- 
resenting clients or groups of clients who 
may be scattered over various parts of 
this country or the world. These clients, 
through their brokers who are their legal 
representatives in these transactions, have 
come together at a common meeting place 
established for that purpose, known as 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and these two individuals or in- 
terests there find an immediate market for 
what they wish to buy or desire to sell. 
As a result of their getting together, their 
brokers consummate a transaction which, 
let us say, consists of the purchase and 
sale of 100 shares of U. S. Steel at $90 
a share. Now, that transaction is not so 
important itself. It may be very im- 
portant to the individuals concerned, but 
it is a minute part of the day’s trading, 
which may amount to half a million or a 
million and a half shares, which means 
just twice that amount actually, because 
for each buyer there is a seller. Each 
trade by itself is but little more important 
than a grain of sand on the seashore, but 
every transaction is really important in 
its relation to what has gone before and 
what follows. If the previous trade in 
Steel, for example, was at 90%, and this 
transaction of which we are speaking, 
takes place at 90, the mere fluctuation of 
% in the price is so trifling as to be 
almost disregarded by most people; but 
aA 


in that fluctuation of % of a dollar, or 
12% cents per share, there is a very im- 
portant law at work. This is the law of 
supply and demand. 

A simple interpretation of what has 
occurred would be this: While the de- 
mand for Steel at 90% was sufficient to 
absorb the previous lot of stock that was 
sold at that fraction, the demand has 
lessened to the extent of %; that is, there 
are no other buyers who are willing to 
pay 90%, and therefore the seller has to 
dispose of his hundred shares at 90. This 
means that supply at the moment pre- 
dominated over demand sufficiently to pro- 
duce a decline of % of a dollar per share 
in that stock at that particular moment, 
and in describing this phenomenon, as a 
scientific man might call it, I have ex- 
plained the true principle of all stock 
market movements. 

When I first came into Wall Street, 
thirty-five years ago, I did not see any 
evidence of the fact that this principle 
was generally understood. It was not 
printed in any books; no one ever dis- 
cussed it; no one seemed to hold that 
theory. It took me twenty years to dis- 
cover and apply this principle. And for 
the past fifteen years I have been apply- 
ing it successfully to all kinds of stock 
market movements. It is the only prin- 
ciple that I have found workable in a 
bull market or a bear market, or a so- 
called trader’s market that wiggles back 
and forth over a narrow range. The law 
operates whether the world is at peace 
or at war, or whether there is a boom 
or a panic. 

In other words, while you may hold 
the opinion that the stock market fluc- 
tuates in response to what appears in the 
newspapers, or as a result of so-called 
fundamental conditions, or because this or 
that manipulator is working on the bull 
or the bear side, the real fact is that this 
law of supply and demand is at work in 
the stock market just as it is in the grain 
market, the cotton market, or any other 
kind of market in which numerous buyers 
and sellers get together and make trans- 
actions at a common meeting place. 





“THEY WON’T GET ANY 
MORE OUT OF ME!” 
(Continued from page 41) 











ly"—I wouldn’t have had to throw 
away the savings of months in order 
to learn my lesson; but, as I’ve said 
before, I never received any such in- 
struction, so experience had to be my 
only teacher. 


I Learn About B. & L. 


It was shortly afterwards that I was 
introduced to the Building & Loan idea. 
It interested me. I came to know that 
the B. & L. Association in our town had 
been in successful operation for many 
years. The term of service interested me. 
I procured all the facts and figures con- 
cerning B. & L. that were available, and 
they interested me. When, as I finally did 
do, I learned that a B. & L., well man- 
aged and carefully governed, was as safe 
as a Savings Bank and that it paid 5-6% 


on savings, as against the savings bank’s 
3%, I was “sold.” I began to save by 
this, to me, new method, at the rate of 
$10 per month. 

It was after I had completed my first 
year in the B. & L. that a close relative 
came to me with a new and glowing stock 
proposition. It semed that some gas com- 
pany he knew of had drilled a gas well 
which had been so phenomenally success- 
ful that investors were receiving $9 per 
month on every $100 invested in the form 
of dividends! In less than a year’s time 
the stockholders would have their prin- 
cipal all back, and all further dividends 
would be so much velvet! Now (my 
relative told me) this same company was 
about to form another, second company; 
this second company was about to drill a 
new well; the new well was “bound” to 
be as big a success as the first. The 
stockholders in the original company 
weren't letting the chance slip by to make 
another killing; why (my relative asked 
me) shouldn’t I go in too? 

Three years earlier, I would have 
handed over my entire bankroll without 
a moment's hesitation. But, fortunately 
for me, this was not three years earlier. 
I limited my gamble (which I went into 
only as a gamble) to $100. 

There was the usual sad ending. The 
second company’s money was squandered 
in drilling the hole. The hole proved as 
hollow as holes generally are. The money 
was lost. 

That was my last venture in get-rich- 
quick promotions. It was my last appear- 
ance on the active sucker list. “Anyone 
with something good to offer doesn’t 
have to peddle it around to strangers!” 
I concluded; and, from that time on, 
anyone who tried to peddle off something 
on me was met with a point-blank refusal. 

I kept on with my B. & L. In fact, it 
has ever since been the backbone of my 
investment operations. I took up the 
study of security analysis; I confined all 
security purchases, from then on, to those 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The results have convinced me, and they 
have led me to the following conclusions: 

With unlisted securities of companies 
I can learn little or nothing about, I am 
through. With companies that have not 
had good dividend records—long records 
of successful operation—I am _ through. 
With schemes requiring the placing of all 
my capital into a single enterprise—in- 
stead of spreading it around and thus dis- 
tributing the risk—I am through. With 
persons—relatives, friends or acquain- 
tances—who know how to make me rich 
over-night, I am through. 

I have learned that there are two 
kinds of people after my money. One 
kind is after it merely that they may 
have the use of it, in legitimate, sound 
enterprises, which they themselves are 
backing; this class will do its best to 
pay me for the use of my money, and 
deserves my confidence. The other 
kind is after my money either to get 
away with it entirely, or else in order 
to further wildcat schemes of their 
own whose success is as doubtful as 
next summer’s weather. 

The “other kind” isn’t going to get 
any more out of me! 
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says one’s position is incorrect. 

[here has never been a 100% 

market Operator and there never 
vill be. The percentage of those 

who have devoted their life to the 
ubject and have achieved even 
moderate degree of success, is 
irprisingly small. 


* * * 


SEVERAL important lessons 
~ may be learned from the ex- 
erience of Mr. Evans and the 
corporation president. One is, do 
not make your market commit- 
ments on tips, no matter from 
what source they come. Another 
is, base your investments on ac- 
tual facts and conditions. Study 
the technical position of the mar- 
ket as a whole and also that of the 
individual security. Remember 
that the ebb and flow of security 
prices is but one of the manifes- 
tations of the law of demand and 
supply. A third is, that even a 
working knowledge of investment 
and speculation can only be ob- 
tained by great concentration and 
continuous study. 

The average individual cannot 
divert from his own business the 
time and energy necessary to en- 
able him to qualify as an invest- 
ment expert. But the entire time 
and energies of the staff of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET is 


» devoted to the study of invest- 


ment and its thousand-and-one 
ramifications. We do not claim 
to be 100% correct in our conclu- 
sions. But we do claim to far 
greater degree of accuracy in this 
respect than those who can give 
only a part of their time to the 
same subject. We also believe 
that $7.50 a year is exceedingly 
cheap investment-insurance. 


* . - 


W HEN the fact is realized that 

the same laws govern the 
ecurity markets which govern 
the world of successful business 
or even successful sport, and that 
suecess in the first field is even 
more difficult to achieve than in 
the two latter, the sooner will the 
invididual’s surplus funds grow 
into a backlog of security and 
strength. And the rarer will be- 
come nerve-racking ventures 1n 
security gambling which can have 
but one final result. 
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the arts and sciences. But in the offices of great 
and successful executives, the Royal Type- 
writer acts as an organization nerve-center, 
transmuting the quick spark of business in- 
spiration into positive actions and completed 
transactions. 

Clean-cut quality is the very essence of the 
Royal Typewriter— in its structure, its ap- 
pearance, and its work. The Royal stands four- 
squareinitscharacter beforethe business world 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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Odd Lots 


take advantage of market op- 
portunities. 

They enable the larger in- 
vestor to diversify his hold- 
ings, thereby increasing mar- 
gin of safety. 


the many advantages offered 
by Odd Lot Trading furnished 
on request. 


Ask for M.¥. 313 


.100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 





John Muir & (. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
N.Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 
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Interest Always Paid 
Promptly Since 
Issuance 


Now being earned by a wide 
margin, yet bonds can be pur- 
chased to yield over 9% cur- 
rently and to maturity. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY CO. 


Ist Consolidated Mortgage 
6% Bonds of 1945 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Present Market about 67 


Send for our detailed circular ex- 

plaining why we consider these 

bonds the best purchase in. the 
low-priced rail group. 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Paterson Pittsfield, 
n.d. Mass. 























New York Stock Exchange 



















Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period awe 
cata: amin ‘ Lest y’ 
1909-13 1914-18 1919-1922 —— 1923 —.~ Sale $ per 
RAILS: High Low High Low High Low High Low Oct. 31 Share 
Atchison ........+ -125 90% i111 75 108% 914% 105% £94 95% 6 
De. PBB. ccesecce -106 96 102 75 95% 72 90% 867% 88 5 
Atlantic Coast Line. .148 102% 126 79% 124% #4«®%77 127 108% 111 7 
Baltimore & ome... -122% 90% 96 88% 60% 27% 593% 404% 57% 5 
Do. Pfd.. - 96 77% 80 48% 66 38 607% 55% 57 4 
Canadian Pacific .. --283 165 220% 126 170% 101 160 189% 1454 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 92 51% 7:1 35% 79 46 76% 657 67% 4 
Ches. & Ohio =e. . ae x es pee 105% 100% 104% 96 19814 6% 
Cc. M. Ss Paul. . -165% 96 107% 35 52% 16% 26% 11% 1834 .. 
Do. . oe 130% 143 62% 76 29 45% 21 24 
md. 4 Northwestern. 123 136 85 105 69 88 58% 60% 5 
Chicago . 45 «16CiBOCi«iRASGCC«CKTIG’:«C*dMM(CCt«RON 
Do. 7% prae oa 94% 4 105 64 95 72 76 7 
Do. 6% Pfd : 80 35% 93% £54 85 60% 65 6 
Delaware & Hudson ....... 200 147% 159% 87 141% 83% 124:%4 98% =4107% 9 
Delaware, Lack. & W...... 840 192%, 242 160 260% 93 130% 109% 112% 6 
BD cccvenecoovceoess esee. 61% 88% 69% 18 21% 7 16% 10% 14% ; 
De. Ist Pid... .cccccccecs 49% 26% 64% «15 83 ll 25% 15 23% 
Do. 2nd Pfd........ coos. 89% 19 45 13% 238% 7 18% 10% 17% 
Great Northern Pfd.........157% 115% 184 79% 100% 60 80 5056 54 5 
Illinois Central........+..+- 169% 1024 115 85% 115% 80% 117% 101% 102% 7 
Kansas City Southern....... 50% 21% 35% 18% 2% 18 24% 15% 17 
™’! aa THY 56 65% 40 59% 40 57% 485%, %50% 4 
Lehigh Valley a 62% 87% 50% 72 39% 71% 54 59% 3% 
Louisville & Washvilie. cceees 17 121 141% 103 144% 9% 155 84% 85 5 
Mo., Kansas & Texas....... F1™% 17% 24 8% *%19% *¥ 17 10 10% 
DE cunsinesecoseess 78% 46 60 6% 484% *%2 45% 24% 26 S 
Mo. Peame piebnenaeebuter *77% *21% + 1$+.$38% 19 38% 11% 19% 8% 8% 
at Pe cceccceoccessess : 64% 37% 68% 88% 49 22% 2354 
A iaballaleaagenetetete 147% 90% 114% 62% 101% 64% 104% 90% 100% 7 
N. » * sneeee & St a 1094 90 90% 55 914 23% 79%& 67% 75 8 
N. Y., N & Hartford....174% 65 89 21% 440% 12 224 9 11% 
a. We AY & WE veecococeces BRS 25" 35 17 30% 16 21 14% 14% 
Norfolk & Western......... 119% 84% 147 92% 125% 84% 117% 1 1 8 
Northern Pacific........++++ 15°% 1014 1187 75 99% 61% 81% 49% 624% «5 
Pennsylvania .......++se++- 75% 53 61% 40% 49% 32% 47% 41% 42 3 
Pere Marquette.........+++- *36%, *15 38% 9% 4% 12% 47% 36 40% 
Pitts. & W. Va.........--- 40% 17 994 21% 5054 383% 87% 
— ae aeeSROSOOROER 29% 59 115% 60% 108 6n 4 81% 68% 74% 4 
> i wsonceeneneees 46% 41% 46 34 61 32% 56%, 44 53 2 
 ). = aaeor R84 8642 52 83% 65% 38284 56% 45 52% 2 
St. Louis-San Franc‘sco..... *74 *13 50% 21 38% 10% 27 16% 17% 
St. Louis Southwestern...... 40% 18% 82% 11 40 10% 363%, 25% 26%4 : 
Southern Pacific ........+-- 139% 83 110 75 118% 67% 95% 84% 85% .. & 
Southern Ry .......-+eee0% 34 18 36% 12 334% 17% 87% 24% 34% 
De. Pid... eeccocseesece 86% 43 $54 42 72% 4 70% 63 66% 5 
Texas Pacific.........0++++« 40% 104% 29 6% 70% 14 29% 14 17% 
Union Pacific......+..+++++« 219 187% 164% 101% 154M 110 144% 124% 129%. 10 
Do. PE... ccccccccceccces 118% 79% 86 69 80 61% 76% 70% 704. 4 @ 
Wabash ..ccccccccccescccce 727% *2 17% 7 14% 11% 7% 9: 
De. PEE. A. ccccccceccces *61% *6% 60% 30% £38 17 34% 23% 31% 
De. PEE. B....cccccccces , 32% 18 25% 12% 22% 16% 20 
Western Maryland ........- *56 *40 23 9% 17% 8 15 ~ 8M 
wre yueme puokneen eeee « 25% 11 40 18% 20% 12 13% 
Do. eames ae - 64 85 78 61% 63% 53 55 6 
Wheaten & Lake rie...... *12% *2% 27% ~ 18% 6 1056 6 6% ; 
; 
INDUSTRIALS: : 
Adams Express. .......+++ ++ 270 90 154% 42 84 22 82 67 67% 5 
— —_ eo ccvcccccseocce ess oe ee 91 84 86 59% 64 4 
Sc kbeee no eneeee ak an 115% 83 112 105% 106% 7 
Allis-Chalmers eceucesanees - 10 7™% 49% 6 59% 26% 51% 87% 40 + 
Do. Pfd.. sseoececene Mae 40 92 32% 1 67% 9714 89% 90 7 
an. A DN cacesames - 68% 33% 106 H+) 118% 26% 36% 10% 10 
o. Pia asconeses 105 90 103% 89 51 68% 29 317% 7 
A. Meek Mee. . ..ccccents 77 194% 108% 19 103% 24% 49". 25 130 
Am. Bosch Mag......+++++ +: ae «s a“ 1437 29% 60 227% 22°4 
Am. Can ........-ccccccces 47 6% 68% 19% 76% 21% 106 73 965, 5 - 
osthenenes™ 129% 98 114% #80 113% 115 106 $106 7 | 
Am. Car & Fdy....... ey 36% 98 40 201 84% 189 148% 159% 12 
Bs BOR cn cc cece cnsoesoee 124% 107% 119% 100 126% 10534 1257, 119% 155 7 
ie, ee GOA. « conveexann 79% “% 21 67% % 2054 3% 5M 
Se cc coccecenaahel 10714 91 102% 78 98 88% gasc 14 18% | 
Am. Express .... .--++++:- 300 94% 1403, 77% 175 76 143% 89 90% 6 & 
Am. Hide & Reet, cance 10 8 221 2% 48% 5 13% 6% 7 
SS Ee 51% 15% 9% 10 142% 385 74% 293% $7: 
Am. Tee ..cccccccccccccces os oe 49 8% 122 87 111% 78 as% 6CUm7lCU@ 
Am. International .....-..- : os 62 12 132% 121 33:4 16 18% : 
Am., Linseed ......--+++++- 20 6% 47 20 95 17 38 13 15), f 
Am. Loco, ....cccccecccece 74% £19 98% 46% 186% 58 75% 64% 71 6 
P Bibocasccececeseees 2: 75 1 93 122%  9%6% 115 $117 
Am. Safety Razor........-. ‘ 22 38% 9% 4 6% 50 
Am. Ship & Com.......-++. . 47% 4 21% 10% 10! 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.........-- 105% 56 123% 50% 89% 294 6914 51% 54! 
Saal ernsrae eemneieliart 116% 98% 8% 97 109 684% 102% 93 96 7 
Am. Steel Fdys........++-. 74% 24) 95 44 50 18 407% 3354 34 3 
Ss errr = ee - “ 107 78 105% 97% 1993; 7 
Am. Sugar ......-seeeeeeee 136% 99% 126% 89% 148% 47% 85 48 5314 
Ph Miéccscesenenesados 133% 110 123%, 106 119 67% 108% 94 to4¢ 7 & 
Am Sumatra Tob. eeeee << ~ 1454 15 120% 23% 363% 16 195< 
Ms acc: ccveceseeece. os es 103 75 105 52% 38 16 t38 
Am. Tel. geen pers<y 153% 101 134% 90% 128 92% 125% 119% 1235 9 
Am. Ry nes bp bseceeoqnnees *530 200 256 123 = i002 16134 140% 149 12 
WITTTITITT TTT TTL . . - 159%, 140 146%, ‘12 
Am. Woolen o0sececcesesse 4054 15 60% 12 169% 55% 1095. 65 69 75 
“> ae" 107% 74 102 72% ni 88% 111% 965% 98: 
Amacemds 2.00.2... ccvcce 54% 27% 105% 24% 80 53'4 32% $45 3 
Associated Dry Goods. .... + : om 28 10 68% 86648 89 62% 75 s 
ks 0.0ceeeitien <e ie 75 50% 86 49% 89 62%. 180 
Ss SE De ccc ccncansee a0 be 49% 35 91% 38 932 8&4 t80 
Be, Se er Wee B. cctcsscess 13 5 147% 4% 192% £18 34 9% 14% 
 Mibessccoccoeseese -- 32 10 4% 9 76%, 15% 27 6% 1 
a ns secoetoceseeee 86% 154) 26 156% 62% 144% 110% 121% #7 
ah ea0 heee me eae 107% 100% 114 90 118 92 116%, 110 1113 
Bethichem + ceeseenegs *51% *18 155% 69% 112 41% 70 4134 49% § 
coccecceess O 47 6 68 108 87 97% 87 88% 7 
De. Hs Pia. Seeneeen S000 110% 92% 116% £90 111% 100%... 8 
Burns Bros. A..........+++ 45 41 161% ~ ~=«50 147 76 14434 100 104% 10 
BST ee sw neccackeewens 53 43 43 21% 25 2 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


















Pre-War 
Period 
INDUSTRIALS 1909-13 
Continued: High Low 
Calit. Packing. . eesecece cs = 
Calif. Petro. . eccece Se 16 
Calif. Petro. Pfd........... 95% 45 
Central Leather........ eees 51% 16% 
Sh Miban c's csescoeesesss 1ll 80 
Cerro de Pasco..........-+ «- ‘ 
Chandler Mot.......... one oo - 
Chile Copper......... ecceee -s . 
Chino Copper..........- -.- 50% 6 
— 9 ea 
Colum. Gas & E..... ecvcce ee 
Columbia an. eeneeeeeues 60 oe 
Consol. Cigar.. ecetee es 
Cem. Baw. ccocccccccccsses “9165% *114% 
Gee PURE coccccccccccvoce 26% 7 
Do. Pfd.... - 98% 61 
Crucible Steel... . 19% 6% 
Cuba Cane Sur>r aa cit 
Cuban Amer. Sugar. 58 *33 
Endicott-Tohnson oe ee 
Do. Pfd.... oe ° 
Famous Players. ee ° 
a, Daksecece ee ° 
Freeport Tex.......... cocee es 
Gen’l Asphalt........ Lc 
Gen’! Electric...... ccccccestlS% 18934 
Gen’! Motors. .......2.+2+-.951K 9925 
PO Gh Peccccccccescce o - 
Do. 6% Deh........- eoee . 
Do. 7% Deb....... o0eeee as sas 
GED cacoscecss eecceeee 86% 15% 
BR, POR cccvccccccesecess 10934 73 
Oe. TR, GP. cccccces coccee 88% 8685 
Heuston Off... .....cccccce 25 8% 
Hudson Motors..... eececece °° ** 
Hupp Motors. .....ccccccce =: es 
Inspiration .. niGenneees 21% 18% 
nter. Mer. Marir«........- 2% 
BR, Bi cccccoccccccccess 7% 12% 
{nter. Nickel ..........++- *227% *135 
Sater. PUREE .cccccccecceces 934 6% 
Gemmneiene GE. ..ccccccccee oe ee 
Kelly Springfie'd.......... e ee ° 
Do. 8% Pfd......sccesee oe ‘ 
Kommecett .....ccccccecces eee ° 
Keystone Tire. ..........++. . ‘ 
Lackawanna Steel.......... 55% 28 
Lima Locomotive. ........+. ++ ee 
Loews, Imc.......sseeeeees ++ 
EMD, BR ccccccecccesecece oe 2s 
Miami Copper. ...........++- 30% 12% 
Middle States Oil........ oe ee 
Midvale Steel...........+++- ° : 
eth Lead. ..-cccccccccccece 91 42% 
Y. Air Brake. ...ccccoes 98 45 
TH, FY. BOER. ccccccccecese 40% 8 
North American. .........++ *87% *60 
Be. PBB. ccccccccccccce = se 
Pacific Oil .. eoeccecese 
Pan. Amer. Pet. eve. os 
ih Maas saee as ese 5 . 
Philadelphia Co oe 59% 87 
Phillips Pet... ° 
Pierce Arrow. ee - 
Do. a . : 
Pittsburgh Coal.... .*29% *10 
Pressed Steel Car... . 56 18% 
Do. Pfd. “ .112 88% 
Punta Aleg. ‘Sug os 
gh POR — * 2, abs 
OO8e BR. cc ccccce ese 4 4 
ig pallens 113% 9014 
Sew Cons, Cap. ....cccceses 27% 7% 
Replogle Steel. .........+++- : 
Re —_ Ms i Dicesteeceeues 49% 154 
Rane peSSOaCesee 111% 64), 
Royai Durch  Wesessceats os os 
EEE Be GS Be cccccccccccese ce it 
Sinclair Con. | “eepassaresets os - 
Stand. Oil N. J..... coeee 848 = 822 
Do. Pid een erheneneaee us nm 
Stromberg Carb.........+.-++ , 2s 
COREE cocecvcceccosees 49% 15% 
a 98% 64, 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem...... eee. ss 
Dee Ge. os0902.sccceseece 144 74% 
Ten. Pac. C. @ O..ccccccese s> 
Tobacco Prod. ........+++++ 145 100 
Transcontl. Oil..... acannene’.sa 
United Fruit...... ssueeeses 208% 126% 
Un. Retail Stores........... 
U. S. Ind. Alco.......... -. 57% 24 
U. & Rubber. ....ccccccces 59% 27 
eee 123% 98 
U. S. Smelt. & R a 30% 
U Be cccceseoose _—eek sn 
De. Febccocecs ecccccece 131 102% 
Utah Copper.........+++++- 67% 88 
Vanadium .........-seeee5> a : 
Va-Care. Ch. ccccoccocscees 7 22 
_ eer 129% 62 
Western 1, oeneeees 36% 56 
Westinghouse Mfg...... coce 24344 
White Dh +.s0ese6us eee 
Willys Overland.......... Ps | *50 
Wilson Co........ cecececes 
Woolworth ........+. cocceeltee + WY 


* Old stock. 


for NOVEMBER 10, 1923 


t Bid price given where no sales made. 


War Post-War 
Period Period 
1914-18 1919-1922 
igh Low High Low 
60 30 87% 48 
42% 8 71 15 
81 29% 98 63 
123 25% 116% 22 
117% 04% 114 57 
55 25 67% 23 
109% ~3=s«BE 141% 88% 
39% 11 29" 7 
74 $1 50 16 
: ot 824 18 
54% 144% 114 39% 
*166 7 75 1% 
oe - 80 13% 
*150% wane *145% *71% 
50: 134 46 
113%4 58% 122 96 
09 12" 278% 49 
763 247 59% 5% 
*.73 *3s *605 10% 
ae an 150 44 
ee 119 84 
- 123 40 
al - 107% 66 
70% 25% 6434 9% 
39% 14% 160 32% 
187% 118 190 109% 
#850 *74% «+42 8% 
99% 724 95 63 
ee se 94% 60 
— - 100 69 
80 19 93 26% 
11634 79 109% 62% 
50 22% 52% 24 
86 6 10sa116%4 «40 
. 26% 19% 
11 2% 26% 4% 
74 14% 68% «28 
50% % 67% 7% 
125% 8 128% 36 
57% 244 33% 11% 
75% 9% 91M 30% 
: ae 47% 5% 
854 36% 164 25% 
101 72 110% 70% 
64% 25 43 14% 
46% ll 126% 4% 
107 26% 107% 82 
“ es 6534 62 
=e ee 38% 10 
. ee 28 7% 
49% 16% 32% 14% 
71% 10 
98% 89% 62% 22 
74% 44 129% 63% 
136 55% 145344 45% 
27 9% 70M 16% 
*81 383 100% 32% 
a 47% 31% 
69 34 27% 
70M 35 140% 38% 
. 111% 341% 
48% 21% 48 26% 
. el 59% 16 
65 25 99 9% 
109 88 111 187 
58% 87% 74% 45 
88% 17% 1184 48 
1094 69 ©=-:106 83 
29 120 2434 
143% 31% 61% 214% 
78% 19 126% 67 
= yy 75 120 92% 
15 27% 10 
93% 18 
96 18 145 41% 
112% 72 106% 74 
86 56 123% 40% 
- 90% 307% 
67% 25% 644 16% 
*800 *355 *212 3855 
‘ <a 120 1004 
45% 21 118% 22% 
195 20 151 87% 
119% 70 118% 7 
21 ll 17% 6% 
243 112 57% 29 
’ - 195 15% 
82% 25 115 45 
; 5 6254 5% 
173 105 224% 95% 
- 119% 43% 
171% 15 167 85% 
80:4 44 148% 4044 
115% 91 119% 74 
81% 20 78% 26 
13654 38 115% 70% 
123 102 117% 104 
130 48% 97% 41% 
oe 97 25% 
60% 16 92% 20% 
115% 80 115% 57M 
105% 53% 121 76 
74% 32 59 88% 
60 30 86 29 
*325 15 40 rt} 
84% 42 104 27% 
151 81% 223 100 


192 


High 


Last Div'd 
3— Sale $ per 
Low Oct. 31 Share 
77 78% 6 
17% 18 1% 
90% %91% 7 
115s 13 
33 3454. 
36'4 8875 4 
43 484 6 
2415 26's 2% 
1434 16% .. 
654 70'4 7 
30', 32. 2.60 
8 8 
15 17% . 
5634 62 5 
1143, 127 8% 
116 3115% 
57 61%, 
8 ll 
23 28 3 
587 62:4 5 
109 1108 7 
52 58'. 8 
82 83', 8 
9% 1l% . 
23 27 ; 
167% 172% 8 
12% 13% 1.20 
79 +79 6 
78% 80 6 
9334 93% 7 
17% 19% .. 
67% 72 7 
22 29), 2 
46 48%, 
20 25 3 
1534 1634 1 
23'4 24: 2 
4% $84 : 
18'\. %8l's 3 
1035 1034 : 
27% 2944 
20% 2434 
80 t70 8 
293% 31% 3 
155 2 : 
58'4 65 4 
14 17% =«t 
6 6% 
20 21% 2 
4) 5 , 
21%, 26 oa 
108 120 8 
265% 35! 4 
15% 1954 ° 
17% 21 2 
42", 43 3 
414 338 2 
53 57 8 
50", 537s 8 
41 42 4 
1934 22 2 
6% 8'4 
18% 193. . 
58 60 4 
42"; 52 
80 +83 7 
4175 51 1.25 
16 7 1% 
297g 101% 8 
110'4 $110 7 
975 1l 
8 9 
40 45'4 
84 89 7 
40 7% 3.46 
29'5 34 2.06 
16 19 2 
307% 2 l 
1143, 116 7 
59! 64 7 
93%, 100 10 
112 1110 7 
8 8 1 
39'4 39 3 
6 6% 
4634 7 
1% 1% 
152', 173 8 
64%, 164 
40 53 
3055 34 
7634 83 8 
183 19 
854 91 5% 
116% 118! 7 
55'. 59 4 
243, 28 34 
6% 7% 
17 22 
101%; 106% 7 
52', 57% 4 
45 48%, 4 
5 7 se 
19 19% .. 
199% 275 8 










November 
Offering 
List 


contains securities 
yielding from 


4.75% to 7.50% 


Copies to investors 
upon request 


Mc DONNELL & Co. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 




















Money Talks 


To aid the inexperi- 
enced investor this sim- 
ply written booklet has 
been prepared. 


It describes diversified in- 
vestments and how they 
have been made available 
to all investors through 
Odd Lots. 


Copy Sent Free on Request 
Ask for MG 


We specialize in Odd Lot or- 
ders for any listed securities— 
small purchases receive the 
same careful attention as large 
orders. 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stook Bachange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Up the Ladder 


At the top is firancial inde- 
pendence. Each rung repre- 
sents money invested in sound 
bonds at 6% or 7%. If you 
start today you can reach the 
goal in the course of a few 
years. 
Our Partial Payment 
Plan has helped many 
ambitious men and 
women to get the right 
start. If you want to go 
up the ladder, write us for 
“A Sound Method 
of Building Capital” 
with full details of this plan. 


Ask for Pamphlet MG-21. 


AHBickmore bi fp 


























Yield: 6 Per Cent 
Security: 250 Per Cent 


Rea Estate First Mortgages 
and Participation Certificates, se- 
cured by income producing prop- 
erties in the larger cities of the 
West and South, are offered by 
us to yield 6%. 

Security averages 2% times, or 
250% of the Mortgage. We 
assume all details, mailing in- 
terest checks to reach investors . 
on interest dates. 


Illustrated Booklet “C” mailed 
upon request 


United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company 


MEMBER OF A. B. A. CHARTERED 1871 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - - - - $7,250,000 


55 CEDAR ST , NEW YORK 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 61) 








cember 31, 1922, showed the company to 
be entirely free of bank loans for the 
first time since 1917. Cash on hand was 
$4.6 million. No immediate increase in 
the present dividend rate is anticipated 
but a continuation of present favorable 
earnings will obviously soon place the 
company in a position to adopt a more 
liberal policy. As far as can be judged 
at this time earnings should continue to 
hold up well. We consider the stock an 
attractive long-pull holding and believe it 
best for you to retain your shares. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Earning 12% on Stock 


As a stockholder in Norfolk & Western, I 
would appreciate having your expert opinion 
of this road. I am satisfied with the returns 
I have been getting from this investment 
but want to know what the outlook is and 
if I would do any better by switching into 
some other railroad stock.—H. K,, Flint, 
Mich. 


We consider Norfolk & Western stock 
a good long-pull holding. This road 
serves some of the largest soft coal fields 
in the country, approximately 80% of its 
tonnage being the products of mines. 
While its tonnage will vary with general 
business conditions, there is every reason 
to believe that the main trend will con- 
tinue upward. In other words, an opti- 
mistic view of this road’s future appears 
warranted. Norfolk & Western is in a 
strong financial position and its credit is 
high. It owns very valuable coal lands 
in the Pocahontas field. Earnings so far 
his year have been at about the same rate 
as in 1922 when 11% was earned on the 
stock. The present dividend rate of 7% 
has been maintained since 1915 and ap- 
pears well secured. Extra dividends of 
1% were paid in 1916, 1917 and 1920, and 
1% extra has been declared this year. 
We see no reason why you should make 
any change in your commitment, as at 
present levels of 103 it gives a very lib- 
eral return for a security of this good 
standing. 


U. S. RUBBER PREFERRED 
In Speculative Position 


Have 50 U. 8. Rubber 1st preferred stock, 
bought at 105. What do you advise? I can 
afford to take a certain amount of risk and 
if you know of any stock in which I might 
recover this loss by a switch, will be glad 
to hear about it.—S. N., York, Pa. 


United States Rubber preferred must 
be regarded in a speculative position. The 
company will earn the preferred dividend 
this year, and possibly it will be main- 
tained. The uncertainty in the situation 
consists of the company’s large bank 
loans which are close to $40 million. The 
stock may work out satisfactorily, but in 
our opinion, you would improve your po- 
sition by switching at this time into Wil- 
lys-Overland preferred, selling around 
68. This is not paying anything just now, 
but the company will show about 60% 


earned on the stock this year; it is in 
good financial condition, and production 
has been maintained up to the present 
time at capacity. There are 21% back 
dividends due on this issue, and we be- 
lieve that you would have a better chance 
of recovering your losses by making this 
switch. 


CALUMET & HECLA 


A Recent Consolidation 


Now that Calumet & Hecla has consolidated 
with several other copper companies what do 
you think of the stock? How does it com- 
pare with other large copper companies? 
Have been considering switching into Kenne- 
cott, which I hear is a much lower cost pro- 
ducer.—D. M. N., Boston, Mass. 


The new Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Co. capitalization consists 
of 2,005,502 shares of stock of a par value 
of $25. This stock was exchanged for 
the outstanding stock of the Ahmeek, 
Allouez Mining, Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing, Centennial Mining and the Osceola 
Consolidated Mining. Calumet & Hecla 
in the past has been classed as a low- 
cost producer, but mines in the Lake Su- 
perior district have not been able to keep 
their costs so well in hand in the past 
few years. Calumet & Hecla operating 
cost at the present time is around 10% 
cents a pound which is materially higher 
than Kennecott’s cost of producing cop- 
per. At present levels of 18, this stock 
is not without long-pull possibilities and 
appears well worth the price as net cur- 
rent assets alone are equal to $8 a share. 
However, because of its lower costs, we 
consider Kennecott a more attractive hold- 
ing and believe a switch advisable. Chile 
Copper and Cerro de Pasco are also very 
low-cost producers. 


ST. PAUL 
Only Earning Fixed Charges 


What would you do with 100 shares of 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, bought at 35? 
—dA. V., Paterson, N. J 


St. Paul has shown improvement in 
earnings this year, but even so it will not 
do much better than cover fixed charges. 
In view of the agitation for lower freight 
rates and increased competition from the 
Panama Canal, we do not consider the 
preferred stock to offer very attractive 
possibilities, and our advice is to switch 
into Butterick Co. selling around 17. But- 
terick Co. earned $3.53 a share on its 
stock in the first six months this year. 
It is in good financial condition, and an- 
other important factor in its favor is that 
it is not adversely affected by general 
business conditions, for when conditions 
are not so prosperous, more people make 
their own clothes and buy patterns which 
is the company’s chief product. 
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a slackening, so that this year will see 
offered about a billion dollars of funded 
debt, for municipals alone. 


As for short-term borrowing, that 
shows a much stronger slackening. In 
1916, there was borrowed about $300,000,- 
000, by 1921 it had reached $760,000,000, 
but in 1922 it fell to $395,000,000, which 
is just what it should be with reference 
to normal, 


The year 1923 has seen a slight ten- 
dency to increase, but not much of a ten- 
dency. The crisis in short-term borrow- 
ing inflation is thus past. Interest rates 
in 1922 for high-grade municipals touched 
4.10% or almost normal but have since 
risen to about 4.40%. While this is nega- 
tive, still it is far better than the 1920 
yield situation. If we assume that com- 
modities cost about 60% more than in 
1914 and that population has increased 
10%, the normal long-term borrowing for 
municipals should not aggregate more 
than $750,000,000 per annum, though this 
is a maximum, for in 1914 our munici- 
palities were already caught in a wave 
of free borrowing. 


The Investor’s Attitude Toward 
Municipals 


Now all of this gives the investor 
“furiously to think” as the French say. 
Municipals are usually a first-class com- 
mitment, and what now should be his atti- 
tude to them? The answer is that they 
are still as a class the very safest of in- 
vestments, but that the investor must 
practice discrimination where formerly he 
could afford to let himself be almost care- 
less in the purchase of municipals. The 
foregoing facts, while thought-provoking, 
are not alarmist, and they will not have 
been stated in vain if they bring about a 
more critical attitude in investors in muni- 
cipal bonds, for it is the fact that most 
men are uncritical that has made the in- 
vestor the easy target of the politician. 


The constructive side is this. Do not 
purchase the obligations of any city 
perilously near its debt limit. For ex- 
ample Richmond, Virginia, has a legal 
debt limit of 18% of its realty valuation. 
Its present limit is $32,000,000. It has 
a total indebtedness of $31,593,000 or 
within 14% of its debt limit. There 
would, it would be expected, be an ab- 
sense of talk about new bonds. But, no, 
they speak of issuing more in 1925 to 
take care of needed improvements, and 
this will be accomplished by the simple 
process of jacking up the valuations on 
realty. Now even if this valuation will 
express the real value, would one not be 
ill-advised, not to remember that realty 
values today are at their very crest? Is 
it not certain that Richmond five or ten 
years hence will have an almost intoler- 
able burden? 

The eyes of optimism like the eyes of 
love, see no blemishes, but the investor 
may well transfer his allegiance to more 
careful cities. Detroit has had a carnival 
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of bond-issuing, and has just caught her- 
self up in time, and turned down some 
new proposals. The New York Savings 
Bank Law requires that the bonds of any 
municipality, in order to be a legal in- 
vestment for trustees and savings banks 
in New York, must not exceed 7% of its 
assessed valuation, and that the debt of 
this municipality shall be held to include 
the,bonds of overlapping areas proper to 
the city, such as school districts. The in- 
vestor would do well to consider as “out” 
the bonds of any district, county or city, 
which has approached this maximum limit 
too closely. However, the burden of 
county taxes applicable to a city should 
be carefully considered in this connection. 
This burden is often forgotten in the 
public offering. 

Again, a high per capita debt, while not 
always conclusive, is worth studying. For 
example Norfolk, Virginia, has a per 
capita net debt of about $206 per capita, 
the highest in the United States. Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has shuffled along 
with a debt of only $65 per capita. St. 
Louis had one of only $17, but she had 
manifestly neglected elementary needs, 
and thus has had to issue $87,000,000 or 
more than $100 per capita all at once. 
This kind of economy is not significant, 
and is not what is meant by true civic 
economics. 

New York has a per capita debt of 
$193, but the per capita wealth of its in- 
habitants is of course far greater than is 
that of Norfolk. Chicago has a debt of 
only $41 per capita, due to state limita- 
tions, and has a high tax rate, because it 
builds schools for example, on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Norfolk has, of course, a 
low present tax rate, the children will pay. 
The average per capita burden of the 
forty largest cities is about $100. Any 
excess above $150, therefore, should be 
critically examined with a prejudice in 
favor of rejection. 

Another subject worthy of investigation 
is the propensity of a municipality to 
abuses. For example, a recent committee 
found in various cities the following: 
That lighting bonds were used to pay cur- 
rent lighting bills, that bonds have been 
issued in excess of the debt limit by rep- 
resenting that the water debt represented 
a self-supporting enterprise, which was 
not true. Wherever a city is perilously 
near the debt limit and justifies its issues, 
by a statement that some of the bonds 
cover self-supporting enterprises, its muni- 
cipal accounting system should be veri- 
fied. With increasing municipal owner- 
ship, this is proving a growing and serious 
abuse. 

Then again many municipalities have 
jacked up valuations above real value so 
as to increase the debt limit. This is a 
great danger in all cities near this limit. 
Many cities have issued 40-year bonds 
against improvements that will wear out 
in 10 or 20 years. Hence bonds having 
too distant a maturity should have their 
physical basis examined, especially if the 
debt service is to be met out of that im- 
provement. In some cases the committee 
found that 20% of present outstanding 
bonds represented no present values, and 
that 34% were refunding bonds. Then 
again many municipalities do not like to 
levy heavy taxes to replenish the sinking 
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funds, as they feel that at maturity, the 
bonds will be refunded anyway. In some 
cases of overbonded communities, it has 
been found that debt service absorbed 
more than half the budget, and that the 
fire, school and hospital services were 
therefore crippled. In such a case, if it 
comes to a show down, taking care oi 
municipal bondholders at a distance or of 
municipal functions at home, there is no 
doubt of the outcome. Wherever this 
situation occurs, do not buy the bonds. 

It is a fixed principle in every state law, 
that first the municipality must live, and 
then comes the bondholder. Do not buy 
the bonds of smaller resort towns, one- 
industry small towns, and especially of 
small mining communities. Defaults and 
compromises occur to this day. Some 
municipalities have too many bond issues 
maturing in the same year, and this is an 
undesirable feature. 

Some cities have failed to establish 
sinking funds as covenanted, and in only 
one of thirty communities studied did a 
critical investigation find the sinking 
funds correctly accounted for, and in 
many cases they were undersized. Get 
the report of the city treasurer when buy- 
ing your municipals, especially in smaller 
towns. Be careful, when a county bond 
is offered, that most of its taxes are not 
levied in one city already near its debt 
limit. Be sure that the town has not too 
many taxes in arrears, and that it shows 
a reasonable speed in collections. 

Municipal bonds deserve a little trouble 
in investigation, for in one important 
aspect they are inferior to corporate 
bonds. The defaulting of interest does 
not make the principal due forthwith, nor 
does the failure to make payments on the 
principal in serial bonds make the remain- 
ing payments due forthwith. Nor do nine 
municipal bonds out of ten (at least) give 
the bondholder any lien whatsoever on 
any property. Hence he has not the re- 
course available to the corporate bond- 
holder. Bonds again differ fundamentally 
in that some are the obligation of th 
entire city, and others the obligation only 
of the project, and are paid only if it is 
successful. Where there is a_consti- 
tutional limit on tax rates, the bondholder, 
even in the case of general municipal ob- 
ligations, may find himself obliged to 
compromise. This is the most serious ob- 
jection against purchasing the obligations 
of cities too near their debt limit, or with 
too high a tax rate. County bonds are 
often payable by the county only if the 
subdivision issuing them keeps within the 
limits on assessed valuation, For these 
reasons to be fully acquainted with the 
data, is to be thrice armed with safety. 

After all, the chief recommendation 
that can be made is this, apply to muni- 
cipal bonds the same standards of caution 
and investigation that you apply to in- 
dustrial and railroad investments. It is 
precisely because municipal bonds, as a 
group, are among the most desirable in- 
vestments that they are worth all this 
care. We search for flaws in diamonds, 
not in imitation pearls. Have faith in 
municipals, but discriminate, discriminate, 
discriminate. This is the true construc- 
tive viewpoint. 
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HAS THE WOLF OF WALL 
STREET MADE HIS LAST 
RAID? 

(Continued from page 19) 








“I think that is a very trite way of 
putting it,” he remarked. He meant 
soncise” instead of “trite.” 

Great figures stalk before you, many 
f them dead. For eighteen years he was 
associated” with the late James R. Keene. 
He “quarrelled” with Harriman over a 
matter of “division of profits.” He 
lended his wits with those of Russell 
Sage and uncounted dollars gushed forth. 
He will tell you how they purchased 
150,000 shares of Union Pacific at $1.50 
a share which they “held for a long time.” 
J. P. Morgan, the elder, after many 
ears of mutual service, finally dismissed 
amar with the “basest ingratitude.” 
Only he doesn’t say “dismissed” but that 
the “basis of our relations w~3 changed.” 
For the present generation of specu- 
lators he has little respect. Lawson is a 
tyro,” a one-market-operation man. He 
had nothing to do with the manipulation 

Amalgamated, it was Lamar and 
Keene who handled that stupendous 
undertaking. When Lawson lost the sup- 

rt of his Amalgamated friends and 
tried to operate on his own account, he 
speedily fizzled. Baruch is an “oppor- 
tunist” and Livermore a “joke.” 

“My methods,” he explains, “are such 
that nothing can occur which will upset 
my plans or defeat my objectives.” If 
u didn’t know better you feel that you 
uuld believe every word he says. 

“I certainly do like to make money,” 

said, and from the sigh that ac- 
mpanied the remark you know that it 
me from deep. 

It is a strange situation. Here is a man 
th undoubtedly some of the attributes 
real greatness. He has a fine mind sup- 
rted by an imposing presence. Owing 

the fact that certain convolutions in 

cerebellum are missing, he is obliged 
consort with thieves, murderers and 
generates. Where once he rode in his 

n limousine he now walks in the de- 
ding prison file. He feels that he has 
t received fair treatment. That is the 
ual mental attitude of one in his po- 
tion. But what is unusual is that his 
0 prison experiences have not, ap- 
rently, broken him down or made him 
rd. He exhibits no remorse or rancor. 

has the sang-froid and philosophy of 

» gambler who has bet on the wrong 
rd. Maybe next time— 

But the warden approaches and it is 
1e to go. Graciously he dismisses you 
th the correct formula of convention. 
u feel that you have spent a pleasant 
ernoon at the seat of a genial country 
ntlemen. He regrets he is unable to 
‘ompany you to the door. 

You turn for one last look. He stands 
s you have left him, swathed in his blue 
sweater, massive head slightly bent, 
as though sagging under its own weight. 
One arm is raised in a dignified gesture 
of farewell. 

David Lamar is thinking of writing his 
memoirs. He says they will be interest- 
ing. They should, at least, be that. 
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Current Bond Offerings 


Market Stimulated by Lower Money 
Rates—Volume of Offerings Increase 


erable more interest has been mani- 

fested in new securities. Undoubt- 
edly, sentiment has improved as a result 
of the ease in money rates. The old bond 
market is fairly strong, and the better 
class of bonds are advancing though mod- 
erately. The result has been to stimulate 
bankers and investment houses to issue 
their offerings at this time thereby tak- 
ing advantage of the generally improved 
conditions. 

The volume of new issues was fairly 
large, being more or less equally divided 
between state and municipals, industrials 
and public utilities. There were no for- 
eign government issues which is not diffi- 
cult to understand in view of the demor- 
alized situation in Europe. 


Diese’ the past two weeks, consid- 


Increase in Public Utility Financing 


The most interesting feature of these 
recent offerings has been the growth of 
public utility bond financing. A _ great 
deal of this had been held pending a shift 
in sentiment in the market, and now. that 
conditions are generally more improved 
so far as investment demand is concerned, 
it is to be expected that full advantage 
will be taken by public utilities of this 
opportunity to finance themselves. 

The money-rate situation is such that 
the trend toward lower interest charges 


should continue for some time. Money 
rates are now resting on a 5-5%4% basis 
against 51%4% some weeks ago. This lays 
the foundation for a good bond market. 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


Yield Off'd 
Amount (%) 
Caddo Parish, La...$1,000,000 495-5.00 
Indianapolis, Ind... 1,650,000. 4.45-4.50 
Multnomah Co., Ore. 1,000,000 4.70-4.80 
Columbus, Ohio.... 1,493,000 4.45-4.60 
State of Oregon..... 1,000,000 4.40-4.50 
RAILROAD 

Pere Marquette Ry.$12,500,000 5.40 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


Houston Lt.&Pr. Co.$2,000,000 6.10 
Iowa . & Lt. Co. 1,000,000 6.00 
Phila. Elect. Co... .10,000,000 5.60 
Portland Rwy. Lt. & 

mh Gisdccecnsane 000 6.65 
Public Serv. of Colo- 

GP ctececesonse 2,250,000 7.25 
Southern Cal. Edison 

Th «ececennwoeee 11,500,000 6.12 
Quebec Power Co... 3,540,000 6.38 

INDUSTRIAL 

Inter. Match Corp.$15,000,000 7.05 
Pil'sbury lour 

Mills, Inc........ 2,000,000 7.43 
Knox Hat Co....... 1,000,000 6.75 























FIVE STANDARD STOCKS OFFERING ATTRACTIVE 
RETURNS 
(Continued from page 36) 














Baltimore & Ohio 


The Common Stock As an Investment 


more & Ohio voted to resume divi- 

dends at the rate of $5 a year the 
stock: was selling around 50. Following 
the dividend announcement there was a 
sharp rise to 59 and then a sagging back 
to the neighborhood of 56. 

There was a long line of speculative 
stock held against the time when dividend 
resumption would be announced, and since 
announcement there appears to have been 
a steady stream of profit taking. This 
technical market position of the shares 
has prevented a reflection in market quo- 
tations of the consensus of opinion as to 
the ability of the road to continue pay- 
ments indefinitely. 

At the time of the dividend announce- 
ment, President Willard said that un- 
less extraordinarily unfavorable situations 
arose affecting the entire railroad situa- 
tion, he believed that Baltimore & Ohio 
common had come back for good as a 
dividend payer. The dividend record has 
been good, a fact which has been some- 
what covered up by the unfortunate ex- 


J: before the directors of the Balti- 


perience of the road during the period 
of Federal operation. 

In 1921, earnings were equivalent to 
$2.66 a share on the common stock and 
in 1922, only $1.33 a share was earned, 
but in that year the shopmen’s strike 
coupled with the interruption to coal min- 
ing, cost the road as much as would have 
been necessary to have paid the dividend 
of $5 upon approximately 1.5 million 
shares of common stock outstanding. Ac- 
cording to official figures the per share 
surplus on the common stock for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1923, was 
$11.80 a share, indicating an annual rate 
of at least $15 a share. 

Baltimore & Ohio has been spending 
freely, particularly for maintenance of 
equipment. The systems like Baltimore 
& Ohio, which have been devoting every 
energy to bring up physical standard, are 
not under the same necessity of spending 
large sums on upkeep as they were a year 
ago, and barring unexpectedly large wage 
increases, should be able with a smaller 
volume of traffic to show a substantial 
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uet. In the days preceding the war, Balti- 
more & Ohio’s operating ratio ranged be- 
tween 75 and 70%. As was the case with 
practically all of the roads this ratio rose 
to well over 90% during the war years, 
but in 1921 was down to 83% and about 
the same in 1922. In the nine months 
ended September 30, 1923, operating ratio 
was below 80% and this despite the heavy 
outlay for equipment maintenance. 

In every year from 1900 to 1919, Balti- 
more & Ohio paid dividends upon the 
common stock. From 1907 through 1914, 
the rate was 6% and from 1915 through 
1917, 5%. The evidence at hand is en- 
tirely favorable to the continuance of 
the recently restored 5% rate through 
anything, possibly, but a major de- 
pression and, therefore, the stock while 
admittedly more of a speculation than 
an investment at the present time 
seems in line gradually to improve its 
investment position and to attract 
more attention from those who wish to 
buy for income. 





WHAT FRANCE SEEKS IN 
THE RHINELAND 
(Continued from page 11) 











face of her apparent chaos and decay. 
That intelligence and experience can be 
counted on to operate there in a degree 
that would be impossible in crude and 
undeveloped Latin-America is certain. 

I believe that, in Europe, necessity will 
be met, just as it has been met in the last 
few years, despite political disturbance 
and uncertainty, even despite monetary 
and, in some degree, social chaos. 

Also, we should not forget that, no 
matter what the chancelleries of Europe 
may do—no matter what the people may 
do, politically speaking, there will con- 
tinue to be mouths to be fed, hands to 
be employed, capital to put to work. 
These are basic requirements. They are 
requirements that do exist and will ex- 
ist though Government break down alto- 
gether. 

I believe that business in Europe will 
continue to go on—not undisturbed, to be 
sure, by political maneuverings, but go- 
ing on nevertheless. There will be fluc- 
tuations, of course; nevertheless, just as 
people generally are working, producing 
and consuming even in the most disturbed 
areas of Europe today, so people will 
continue to work, produce and consume, 
no matter what happens politically in the 
Rhineland, the Ruhr, or anywhere else. 

And, as long as the Europeans do con- 
tinue to work, produce and consume, just 
so long will we be able to sell to and 
buy from them. Demoralized currencies, 
crumbling governments can impede the 
trade, but they cannot stop it altogether. 
Commerce usually manages to find a way. 

Summing up, I would say that, while 
I see little ground for optimism con- 
cerning the outlook for continental 
Europe, I still believe that the pessi- 
mism should be directed more at po- 
litical conditions over there than at 
commercial conditions. 
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A New Position in 


the Market 


has recently been taken by Associate 
Members of the Richard D. Wyckoff 
Analytical Staff, which will be an im- 
portant factor in determining their invest- 
ment profits during the coming months. 


No one can take advantage of every opportunity, 
nor is anyone infallible in forecasting price move- 
ments, but during the past our Staff has succeeded 
in pointing out opportunities from which Associate 
Members have realized profits. 
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Oliver B. Bridgman Charles L. Edey 
Eugene K. Austin 


Bridgman & Edey 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


One Wall Street 


Telephone Whitehall 1815 


We endeavor to keep our 
customers constantly advis- 
ed regarding their securities 
and solicit inquiries on any 
listed stock or bond. 
































Come Behind the Scenes 


Send for “Serving a Nation” 
—the interesting, illustrated 
booklet describing Cities Ser- 
vice Company—and accept an 
invitation to “go behind the 
scenes” and examine the 
methods and policies which 
have made this great public 
service organization so suc- 
cessful. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock, 
with its attractive yield and 
protective background of as- 
sets equal to four times its 
present market price, is one 
of today’s prime investments 


Send for Circular P-18 and a copy 
of “Serving a Nation.” 
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UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
POWER COMPANIES 


Invest- 

ment Asked 

Grade Price 
Adirondack Power & Light Ist & Ref. 5s, 1950. ......ceessseeeeee Bue 100 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962........ccccccececssveces 5 te 96% 
Alabama Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946.......... pucesccenesoooencoccess B.. 91% 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 6s, 1941........cccccccccecesscsecene B.. 89 
Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 1936 (Non-Callable).........+-+e00+ oi. 
Ashville Power & Light 5s, 1942..........-+seeeee ecceeceecoces » B.. 95 
Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1988. ........cceeeecceeeeeceececs B.. 9414 
Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941.........+« B.. 105 
Colesade Power Ca. tet Ga, B0GB. ...cccccccceccccccccccccccesocss B.. 87% 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1936 — edoesensooesenes a. 95 
Electrical Developmént of Ontario 58, 1933. ........eeeeessscccece B.. 95% 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985.......cceseecevescccccees B.. 91 
Great Western Power Co. 5s, 1946. ......ccccccccccccscerescccece B.. 9214 
Hydraulic Power Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951. .......cccccccccccerececcecs A.. 97% 
Indiana Power Co. 7348, 1941... ..cccccccccccccccsccccccccccces B.. 102% 
Idaho Power Co. Se, 1967... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece Bee 88 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946...........-- o06008ssesecensons i 94 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 58, 1935......cccsccccccccccseccece Bi. 98% 
Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951...... Scececococcecoccoocesce Bee 93 
Geeweatees Doce Gio, Bes Gi, BOER. .ccccccecccccccccscsccosecce B.. 100% 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950. ........22000s0e0 aw 104 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1980...........eeeeseeeeeee B.. 103 
Paes Geel Dower Ga. Bab Ga: BRB. cccc0s00006066eeosensecoscess Bu. 97 
eas Geena Gee Bib Oe. Bo ce ccccocccceccedssesessoscese Dice 95% 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934........cccccceeecsscccece Rie 100 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1936.......ccccccccescsccccece &.. 101 
Winscnsia Bilcen Co. Ga, BBB. .cocceccccccccesccccces eeecccceves A.. 1€0 

GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
ieee Gin Te ilseniis Bik Gi, Biikk ccoccecscncescastesceccecesee S.. 89 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 6s, 1955........cccccsceecsscsscececs B.. 82 bid 
Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1939......c.ccceccccccsersseccece A. 100% 
Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. Ga, 10608... .cccccccvccccccccccceccccccece  - 99% 
Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962...........00e+s .. 67% 
Delies Power & Ldaht Ga, B0GD....cccccccccecccccccccesecoecoeses - 100 
Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949. ........cceccccscccessccccecs - 93 
Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1932. .......cccecccccsscescceces B.- 95 
Houston Lists @ Power Set Gn, BGR. cccccccccccecccceccccsccces ie 95 
Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952........ccccccccceseees ecccccces es 87 
Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946. ........ceseeceeess B.. 94 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 1st & Ref. 7348, 19041......02.-sceeee Ris 103% 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 65s, 1929....... eeceneseeseons B.. 95 
Postiend Ges & Cale Bet Ga, BGR... cc ceccccceccescccceseccecesees = 91 
Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946...........+. eccccccecce Bes 109 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric lst Mtge. 5s, 1939...... Bes 9334 
Geensuse Gao Co. Bat Ga, BOGS... ccccocecccccvesccesccecccccces An. 94 
Tel-Chep Raliwayp & Links Ga, BG0.....ccccccccccccccccecccccsces Bsc 91 
Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953. ......ccccceccsecsseccecs B.. 80 
es Gas & Bite Di, Bee sc cceccsccoceccevececescesesces aa 88 
TRACTION COMPANIES 
Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932. ........cceccccecscsccccccs Bis 88 
Detroit United Railway Ist Coll. 8s, 1941....... paeeebeeesedeecen B 107% 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 6s, 1954..... geececseseoes B.. 84 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951........ Cocccccccccecceces c.. 75 
Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946..............+. seeecceosene Bae 82 
Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928..........ceeeee ids 94 
Memphis Street Railway 5s, 1945........... ° ecee C.. 75 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926........ccceessesccccecs Bes 97 
Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953........ peeeecessesscoesoseces m. ae 
Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946...... eccccoccesccoocceccs 7 66 
Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1953. ......ccesecccesscsccccccs B.. 8654 
HOLDING COMPANIES 

American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants)..... eecccecees A.. 101% 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014....... eecccccccccesceccoocces » B.. 95 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016......0e.seesessccccee ™ 92% 
Federal Light & Traction Ist 5s, 1942..... eccccccccccccers B 87 
General Gas & Electric a. f. 7s, 1952........ccccccccseccccccceee B.. 100 
General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925..... Cocccccccccccescecs ecoee B.. 99 
Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940...... ccccccccccccccocccocccocccces A.. 107 
Standard Gas & Electric 7%4s, 1941..... ccccccccccscces . B 104 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


Bell. Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, 1925...... seceneneoses 

Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1948.....+++0eeceee 

Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936 

Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 5s, 1932. .....cssseecsecccece 
~ 


oeeecccece A.. 


A.. 
- A.. 
A 


984 
95 
95% 
98 


Yield 
6.00 
5.20 
5.65 
6.00 
6.90 
5.40 
5.55 
5.50 
5.95 
5.55 
5.60 
6.15 
5.60 
5.50 
7.25 
5.95 
5.40 
5.20 
5.50 
5.99 
5.50 
7.40 
5.35 
5.30 
5.00 
5.80 
6.00 


5.78 
6.30 
4.95 
5.05 
7.55 
6.00 
5.50 
5.80 
6.80 
5.95 
6.45 
7.05 
6.10 
5.85 
6.10 
5.60 
5.80 
5.65 
6.50 
6.80 


6.80 
7.25 


7.15 
6.50 
6.40 
6.70 
7.10 
5.83 
8.35 
6.10 


5.20 
6.30 
6.50 
6.18 
7.00 
5.70 
7.20 
7.10 


5.40 
5.40 
5.45 
5.30 
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BETTER PUBLIC UTILITY BOND 
MARKET EXPECTED 
Sentiment Is Much Improved—Utili- 
ties Continue Inactive But More 
Interest Due 


INANCING by public utility com- 
panies during the month of Octo- 

- ber was on a larger scale than had 
been the rule during the previous month. 
It is estimated that notes and bond issues 
to the amount of $50,000,000 had been 
sold during the month and a continuation 
of offerings on the larger scale is seen 
in the current month. The reason for 
this is the better sentiment to bond mar- 
kets generally. Indeed, there has been a 
marked change in sentiment, and whereas 
only a few months ago dealers had prac- 
tically despaired of having any kind of a 
market, they are now quite optimistic. 

As is usually the case, the improve- 
ment in sentiment over the bond market 
preceded the better feeling as to the fu- 
ture of the stock market. It is pointed 
out that despite more or less gloomy talk 
on business conditions, much of which is 
not warranted, the banking situation has 
been proven to be sound. Conditions 
favor a period of accumulation in the 
bond market, chief of which is the indi- 
cation that easy money conditions will 
prevail. It is also pointed out that quick 
handling of freight this year on account 
of the better conditions affecting the rail- 
roads, has released a greater amount of 
funds which might otherwise have been 
tied up. 

Several large issues by public utility 
companies are believed to be ready to be 
sold, dealers and company officials alike 
encouraged by the better sentiment. It 
is estimated that so far this year about 
$800,000,000 of new financing has been 
accomplished by the utilities, the greater 
part of which was put out in the early 
months of the year. With the new issues 
coming, without a doubt, these companies 
should have reached the billion-dollar 
mark by the end of the year. 

Considerable progress is reported as 
having been made in reducing the number 
of issues which have been overhanging 
the market. However, while sentiment is 
better, tangible results in the shape of 
better prices for the unlisted public utility 
issues have been lacking. It is true that 
a better inquiry is shown with some mov- 
ing up of bid prices, but the market on 
the whole has continued dull during the 
past two weeks. There was some buying 
of American Light & Traction 6% notes 
of 1925, but the price remained un- 
changed at 101. 3uying is believed to 
have been for the account of the company 
as the intention is to retire the notes be- 
fore maturity. Half of the original $6,- 
000,000 was retired some time ago. Some 
announcement is expected shortly rela- 
tive to a favorable adjustment of the De- 
troit gas situation. Company is likely to 
get an increased rate which should help 
earnings. Statement for the 12 months 
to September 30, showing earnings of 
around $19 a share on the common, rep- 
resented a slight loss from the previous 
12-month period. This is attributed di- 
rectly to the fact that the Detroit sub- 
sidiary, which is ordinarily a large source 
of revenue, returned practically nothing 
to the parent company. 
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A stable business 














WATER works properties are not 

very much benefited by business 
booms nor are they greatly affected by 
business panics. 


The necessity for water service is so great 
and so constant and the annual money 
demand upon each household is so small 
that the service goes on, little changed by 
business conditions. 

The twenty-six water works owned by 
this company, constituting the largest 
group of privately owned water works 
plants in the United States, have a record 
of steady growth and consistent earnings. 
The securities of these companies offer to 
the public an unusual opportunity for in- 
vesting in a business of inherent sound- 
ness and stability. 












AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
and ELECTRIC COMPANY Olnc. 


50 Broad Street. New °York_, 


paeennences 
| 























Experienced 
Investors Buy 
Southern Bonds 






















NDIVIDUAL inves- 

tors, seeking prov- 
able safety and liberal 
interest rates, may fol- 
low the example of 
banks, insurance com- 
panies and financial 
institutions throughout 
the country who for 
many years have recog- 
nized Caldwell & Com- 
pany to bea leading 
authority on Southern 
investment conditions, 
and have invested mil- 
lions of dollarsin bonds 
upon its recommenda- 
tions. 















You can invest your 
money in the South at 
more liberal interest 
rates—combined with 
greater safety. The 
facts and figures will 
make this plain to you. 


















. A book every investor 

should have now— 
“THE SOUTH’S AN- 
SWER”’—will be sent 
free upon request. 
Read it and judge for 
yourself the superior 
safeguards which pro- 
tect Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


Caldwell « Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage B 


720 Union Street 
Nashville Tennessee 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















Please send me, without obligation, “THE 
SOUTH’S ANSWER” and Current Offer- 
ing List. 
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MARKET STATISTICS 

















DB 25 RAILROADS 
B25 INDUSTRIALS 


1922 


<< COMBINED AVERAGES 
OF 25R.R.6 25 INDUSTRIALS 





N.Y.Times 
N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. -—50 Stocks—~ 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20Rails High Low Sales 
Friday, October 19..... 75.95 87.51 78.67 79.31 78.67 577,991 
Saturday, October 20... 76.08 87.83 78.95 79.43 78.98 268,730 
Monday, October 22.... 76.07 87.48 78.38 79.55 78.85 478,875 
Tuesday, October 23.... 75.90 87.37 78.33 79.17 78.39 549,645 
Wednesday, Oct. 24..... 75.85 87.13 78.41 79.31 78.61 543,500 
Thursday, October 25... 75.77 86.43 77.78 78.80 78.10 565,820 
Friday, October 26...... 75.78 86.01 77.65 78.47 77.33 718,520 
Saturday, October 27... 75.81 85.76 77.65 77.78 77.18 ,400 
Monday, October 29..... 75.75 86.20 77.86 78.06 77.15 290 
Tuesday, October 30.... 75.74 85.91 77.67 78.21 77.55 591,947 
Wednesday, Oct. 31..... 75.92 88.53 78.82 79.57 77.90 1,390,691 
Thursday, Nov. 1....... 76.29 88.41 80.01 80.50 77.30 1,236,465 
*JTOCK: MARKET+ AVERAGES WwW 
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WHAT DO ANNUITIES OF- 
FER THE INVESTOR? 
(Continued from page 43) 














acre ancient 














most commonly used. It is purchased by 
a cash payment in advance, and it guar- 
antees to the purchaser, or to his or her 
nominee, a stipulated income, payable 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or ate 
nually, as desired. 

Take the case of an elderly man wh 
has retired from business with a capital 
of $30,000 with which he hopes to main- 
tain himself during the remainder.of his 
life. If invested safely and conserva- 
tively in long-term bonds, the interest re- 
turn cannot be assumed to consistently 
run beyond 5% over a long period of 
years. Thus the income derived from the 
$30,000 would be but $1,500 a year. 

But assuming that the investor is 65 
years old and decides to buy an annuity 
with his $30,000, the return would be far 
more interesting. He could obtain an an- 
nual income of approximately $3,525 
through the purchase of an Immediate 
Annuity, representing a return of 114% 
on his investment. 

No medical examination is required of 
the applicant for an annuity. The man 
in poor health is not apt to apply for this 
benefit. It appeals to those elderly peo- 
ple who have a normal expectancy of a 
healthy and extended old age, and who 
desire to obtain the largest income that 
can safely be provided by their principal. 
The purchaser of an annuity understands 
(unless survivorship continuance is ar- 
ranged in the contract) that he will re- 
ceive a regular stated income during his 
lifetime, and that payments will cease at 
his death and the contract will be closed. 
In case of early death of the annuitant, 
no part of the purchase price is returned. 
The annuity has, however, served its pur- 
pose by life protection of the annuitant. 

Owing to the greater longevity of 
women after middle life, necessitating in- 
come payments over a longer period of 
years, the cost to them is somewhat 
higher than in the case of. men. The 
rates and percentages at specimen ages, 
male and female, shown in Table I, indi- 
cate the excellent return afforded by in- 
vestment in an Immediate Annuity. 


For a Specified Amount 


It may be that the investor wants to 
arrange for a specified amount paid at 
certain periods in a round sum, as, for 
instance, $1,000 annually. The purchase 
price for this amount at various ages, 
male and female, appears in Table II. ° 

Occasionally a tentative purchaser will 
say: “But life is uncertain even for a 
healthy man. If I pay out $10,000 and 
happen to die shortly afterward, the loss 
is greater than I care to incur. Cannot 
I get a guarantee that my annuity pay- 
ments will at least return my principal?” 

The answer to this is “Yes”; but of 
course in such case the annual payment 
will be somewhat smaller, because there 
is some life insurance combined with the 
annuity guarantee, and most purchasers 
prefer the larger income. 
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A Record that Spells 


Investment Security 








N 1900 there was one Bell telephone 
to every ninety persons in the United 
States. Today there is one to less 
than every eight. 


Overthewires of the Bell System (which 
is the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and Associated Com- 
panies) more than thirty-five million 
telephone conversations daily take 
place. 

Day and night, the service of A.T.&T. 
is continuous; for forty-one years the 
company has an unbroken dividend 
record; and back of each share of its 
stock there is an unusual stockhold- 
ers’ equity which has resulted from 
a sound and conservative policy. 


“The People’s 


Messenger’ 


In the growth and record of the Bell 

System service lie the reasons for the 
security of A.T.& T. stock as an in- 
vestment. And this security, in turn, 
accounts for the fact that there are 
more than 270,000 holders of this 
stock. 
A.T. &T. stock pays 9% dividends,netting over 
7% on its present open market price. Full 
information on this Seven-Per-Cent-and-Safety 
investment sent on request. 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ihe 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 









































Stocks Coffee Bonds 
Cotton Sugar Oil Grain 
Orders executed for Cash or on Conservative Margin ; 


PRIVATE WIRES—NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO AND 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 





New York Stock Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 

— yom Soipen Suganee Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
ew rieans tton Exchange . 

Chicago Board of Trade Associate Members of 

New York Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 


























Dependable 


Service 


We are completely 
equipped for prompt and 
accurate execution of or- 
ders in securities listed 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange, and _ supple- 
ment this service with 
seasoned advice to inves- 
tors who desire it. Both 
full and odd lots handled. 
Accounts carried on con- 
servative margin. Mar- 
ket letter mailed regu- 
larly on request. 


TOBEY & KIRK 


Established 1873 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 
CHICAGO-AKRON-NEW HAVEN | 
| 














Special Services 


Our November Investment 
Bulletin outlines some of the 
special services we render to 
INDIVIDUALS, INSTITUTIONS, 
ESTATES and CORPORATIONS. 


It also quotes the current 
market price and income 
yields of about 150 corpo- 
ration, bank and insurance 
stocks, and describes eight 
high grade investment stocks 
with excellent possibilities for 
substantial market value 
appreciation over a reasonable 
period. These include: 


Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 

Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Mohawk Valley 

Singer Manufactaring Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
and others. 


Write for Circular MW-3112 


J.K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


36 Wall Street New York 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 


ver-the-Counter 


Quotations as of Recent Date* 


American Arch (5P)...... 70 — 74 
American Book Co. .(6).... 87 — 92 
American Cyanamid (4).... 72 — 74 
RRR 71“%— 74 
American Thread pref...... 3%— 4% 
Amer. Type Founders (6).. 75 — 78 
aera ee 97 —100 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).. 76 — 80 
Babcock & Wilcox (7)..... 106 —108 
ee Se errs 117 —119 
. tere 101 —103 
SEES, «oe ie neeee” 38%— 40 
oe 2 Ser 103%4—105% 
Celluloid Co. (6)....cccccce 80 — 85 
Re SO Wa cceeeennsns 156 —158 
ee er 110 —113 
Crocker Wheeler (2)....... 28 — 38 
i, -. Fae aeerree 78 — & 
Curtiss Aero & M.......... 144 —15 
SPI, Soh aleliarcctaciatanca aiauala iain 38 — 41 
Franklin Rwy. Supply (8P).300 —310 
Franklin Rwy. S. new w. i... 60 — 62 


Jos. Dixon Crucible (8)....135 —139 
Gillette Safety Razor (12P) +260 —270 
Ingersoll Rand (8)......... 170 —.. 
84 — 92 


Johns-Manville, Inc. (3P)... 

ee oe ne 40 — 45 
EE inctetetaaauae 111 —116 

New Jersey Zinc (8P)...... 135 —140 

Niles-Bement-Pond ......... 18 — 21 
, are 75 — 85 


Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4)...135 —145 
Poole Engineer’g (Maryland) : 
2 Seer 18 — 23 
RE Mn ss tmadhevethewe’ 8 — 12 
Royal Baking Powder (8)..120 —128 
, ff Peer ere 98 —100 
Safety-Car H. & L. (6).... 90 — 93 
Savannah Sugar ........... 50 — 54 
I ann tna wr aad el aeskinca 77 — 80 
Singer Mfg. Co. (7)........ 120 —122 
Superheater Co. ($8P)....x140 —143 
Thompson-Starrett (4) .... 58 — 65 
Victor Talking Mach. (8)...147 —152 
Ward Baking Co. (8)...... 100 —103 
Weeee Bt 49). oc ccccccccs 47 — 50 
Pe Se ER cxaweedeunin 54 — 57 
?. 2. a 80 — 86 
New Stock w. i.......... 94— 10 
Yale & Towne (4)......... 62 — 64 


* Dividend rates in dollars per share 
designated in parentheses. 

7 Listed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 

P—Plus Extras. 

x—Ex-Dividend. 

A—Arrears of 161%4% being discharged 
at rate of 2% annually. 

B—Arrears being discharged at rate of 
7% annually in addition to regular divi- 
dend rate. 





EVERAL new developments occurred 
S in the fortnight just ended of a sort 

calculated to interest those who have 
followed the reports and recommendations 
rendered here. 

First, there was the actual listing of 
the shares of the Congoleum Co. on the 
New York Stock Exchange, compelling 
reference here if only because this issue 
was for long one of the outstanding 
recommendations of this Department. 
The common shares of Congoleum, sub- 
sequent to listing, advanced some 25 points 
on the Big Board to a recent price of 158. 
The Department has the satisfaction of 
knowing that subscribers who followed 
its reports on this company had frequent 
opportunities to share in Congoleum’s 
phenomenal market fortunes, just as in 
the cases of several other Over-the- 
Counter issues which, after endorsement 
here, have more than justified the confi- 
dence expressed in them. 


Superheater Pays Big Extra 


An outstanding feature of the fort- 
night’s developments was the announce- 
ment of an extra dividend of $5 per share 
to be paid by the Superheater Co. to 
stockholders of record October 25th, and 
the further announcement of the plan to 
increase the company’s capital stock from 
125,000 to 200,000 shares. Following this 
news, which must have been no surprise 
to those who have kept in touch with the 
Superheater situation, the stock advanced 


to a market of 140 @ 143, “ex” the recent 
quarterly dividend of $2 per share as well 
as the extra of $5; in other words, the 
bid price of $140-ex corresponds to a bid 
of $147 with the dividends on. 

It is not possible at this time to state 
what course the Superheater directors 
will take in respect of the 75,000 shares 
of additional stock to be authorized. The 
new block might be issued in stock-divi- 
dend form, or might be offered existing 
stockholders at a nominal price, in which 
case valuable rights would accrue. In 
any event, with the corporation earning 
considerably more than $25 per share on 
the present 125,000 shares, and neither 
bonds nor preferred stock superceding 
the capital stock in claim upon earnings, 
Superheater’s investment appeal is sub- 
stantial. The stock was first pointed out 
here last June at 104. 


Franklin Railway Supply 


Stockholders in the Franklin Railway 
Supply Co. have received notice that the 
capital stock will be increased. from 
30,000 to 150,000 shares by the exchange 
of 5 for 1 in December. This move was 
forecasted in our October 27th issue, 
although a somewhat larger split-up has 
been anticipated. Prior to the develop- 
ment, the bid price on Franklin Railway 
Supply was raised no less than 80 points, 
the market of 220-bid which was quoted 
two weeks ago contrasting with the 
present market of 300 @ 310. A market 
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for the new stock, on a when-issued basis, 
has been established at 60 @ 62. It can 
be recommended here as a speculation. 
Franklin Railway Supply, as said be- 
‘ore, owns the Poole Engineering & Ma- 
chine Co. of Maryland; and there is no 
small prospect that its investment here 
will prove productive in the not far 
listant future. The Poole industrial or- 
ranism has been manufacturing various 
orts of machinery for eighty years, Its 
yperations, already well diversified, were 
recently broadened out materially by its 
ntrance into the manufacture of railway 
upplies, notably a steam mechanism de- 
igned to amplify the tractive power of 
team locomotives, and in this field, in 
-onjunction with F. R. S., it has already 
scored considerable success. The com- 
pany’s earnings for 1923, based on results 
so far, should show a balance after in- 
terest charges for both classes of stock 
quivalent to more than $4 per share. Its 
Class A stock is entitled to cumulative 
dividends from January 1, 1923. 


White Rock Amends Capital Structure 


Chairman Smith, of the White Rock 
Mineral Springs Co., has communicated 
to shareholders a plan for amending the 
company’s capital structure which re- 
solves itself into the following: 

(1) Authorized amount of Ist Pre- 
erred Stock will be reduced to $2,000,000 
par value, or the amount now outstand- 


ng. 


(2) Amount. of 2nd Preferred will be 
reduced*to $1,000,000, or the amount now 
outstanding, through cancellation of $750,- 
000 par value now in the company’s 
reasury. 

(3) Authorized Common Stock will be 
educed to 200,000 shares, the shares will 
converted into no par value and each 
stockholder will be given 5 shares of new 
common for 1 of old. 





EXPENSES THAT EAT 


INTO PROFITS 
| (Continued from page 17) 





have an adequate accounting system so 
that he will know’ just where he stands 
it any given time. He will expect com- 
petition, a great deal of it, and act accord- 
ingly. He will recognize that business 
today and tomorrow cannot be conducted 
m the same slip-shod and extravagant 
basis as during the war period. He will 
not expect a large margin of profit nor 
try to secure it, but he will try to pro- 
luce and sell as cheaply as_ possible, 
widening his markets, and trusting to an 
expanding sales volume to produce a sat- 
isfactory percentage of profit. 

The secret of business success will con- 
sist largely of the rapidity of turnover. 
The more rapid and the larger the turn- 
wer, the smaller the margin of profit 
necessary to carry on _ business; the 
smaller the margin of profit the easier 
it will be to compete with other business 
men. In this way, it may be possible to 
cheapen the cost of doing business which 
today has reached prohibitive figures for 
all but a comparatively’ few—but those 
success ful—companies. 


for NOVEMBER 10, 1923 




















Wired Advice 


and 


Trading Profits 


You probably find it 


impossible to study out market opportunities 


OU are a busy man. 


—your other business will not permit it. But you 


know these opportunities are there. 


In looking over the evening paper you notice that certain 
stocks have had important moves. You contemplate the profit 
that would have been yours, had even a few of these oppor- 
tunities been pointed out to you in time. 

You can be advised of many of these opportunities in a 
way that will not interfere with your other work. 

The solution lies in the wired advices of the 
TREND TRADING SERVICE 





THE SERVICE 


1. A telegram or ‘phone message tells you just what few 
stocks to buy or sell short. Never more than 5 or 6 
in any single campaign. 

2. Messages are sent only when in our judgment there 
is good opportunity to secure from 5 to 20 points 
profit in each stock recommended, on either long 
or short side. 

3. We instruct you as to stop orders, watch the trades, 
and again wire you when to take profits. 

4. Subscribers are divided into sections, geographically 
arranged, thus allowing for the time element in trans- 
mission and serving to prevent orders from becoming 
“bunched” around the same levels. 

5. Advices are based upon a careful study of the mar- 
ket's action and immediate trend, by experts, who are 
stationed at the ticker tape. 

6. No uncertainty. Complete instructions issued upon 
subscription. 











LET US ADVISE YOUR NEXT TRADES 
By joining at once you will place yourself in readiness for 
our next campaign. 


Let us demonstrate to you the value of a three-months'’ trial, 
costing less than $10 a week. 


a USE THIS COUPON ------.~-....... 


THE TREND TRADING SERVICE, (Service starts from 

42 Broadway, New York City. date of first message) 

Enclosed find check for $125 to cover three months’ subscription to the Trend 
Trading Service. 


ADDRESS 


"PHONE NO. .cccccccccccccccccecccees 


(All telegrams sent collect—no charge ‘phone messages New York City.) 
Nov. 10. 





























Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every pro- 
vision has been made to 
record the data essential 
both for your own infor- 
mation and for your in- 
come tax return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, 
tax provision, income, 
date sold, price, profit or 
loss. 


All of the above are 
covered by this handy 
pamphlet, prepared espe- 
cially for the investor 
who appreciates the value 
of an up-to-date and prac- 
tical method of keeping 
his investment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book W. 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street New York City 

















Investor’s Booklet 


in convenient pocket form, 
containing current statistics, 


high and low prices of 
Stocks, Bonds, Cotton and 
Grain. 


Copy on request for MW-1110 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ca 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 

















Facts ond Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read 
the Bache Review, will keep you in- 
formed on the main subjects, im- 
portant to your own business, which 
affect the commercial and financial 
situation. 

Sent for three months, without charge 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 
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Cadillac Collateral Trust Notes 
7% yield 7.175% 


Write for information 


H. A. BENJAMIN & CO. 


1437 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Members Detroit Exchange 
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$4 a share will probably have been earned 
for the third year in succession by a slim 
margin. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
earnings by quarters are not necessarily 
a good guide to the final performance for 
the year of this particular company. For 
the first nine months of 1922, for in- 
stance, it reported about 63 cents earned 
per share, against $3.74 a share earned in 
the first nine months of 1921. In the last 
quarter of 1922 it did only about a million 
dollars’ worth of gross business more 
than in the last quarter of 1921, but it 
finished the year with $4.09 earned per 
share of common against $4.12 in 1921. 
This was accomplished partly by the in- 
clusion of nearly $700,000 of reserves on 
expired contract and settlement of a 
foreign contract. 


HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 
| 
Rate Approximate 
Interest Maturit Yie'd 
TE Beets Gl Be ccc ccccccccccccccccsccccesesse May 1942 4.40 
BR BRD GE Bc cc cccccccccccsccccecescecccose 4% August 1937 4.45 
BE Bente GF Times. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 4% August 1933 4.50 
Se SE ER cccnncnenevenescocenctsseeseeune 4 Jan. 1939 4.40 
N Indiarapolis, Indiana ...........seeeceeeceeeees 6 1927 4.50 
BE BORO GE BEIGED cccccccccccccccccccccccceccecce 4 ay 1941 4.40 
Oe MD GE BD coccccceccocescescesceacesesecess 4% Dec. 1924 4.40 
oe ME, GED cecccccesenecececcsndeseesecees 4% Sept. 1943 4.45 
na cau tieeaeneeounapenceeth {= 1941/81 4.55 
BE Beate GE DGIRWETO  cccccccccccccccccccccceseese 4% an. 1963 4.35 
BE BORD GE BOR ccccccccccccccccecccccccccecesese 4% Dec. 1936 4.45 
a SE, DO, cavc0cccecconeccessesenccones 4% Tune 1934-37 4.40 
| Se MEE, WD woccceccccecccccccccceetocecescees 5% April 1947 4.60 
BE Wetwekt, BEIGMMMAR cc cccccccccccccccccscceccscces 4% fune 1933 4.55 
| f - 8 See 4, Jan. 1937 4.65 
| BE Bente of Souths DWawets....ccccccccccccccccccccses 5 March 1935 4.80 
| CED, TUNEEEED cccccccccocesccvocsesesesesee 4%, March 1943 4.50 
} - Y~ \ ~ ErnP eR ESEE es ay, July 1945 4.40 
+  “atahh aaa eri et 5% Uctober 1927 4.65 
PE, WHER cccvoccoccesvesesececeseveess 4, March 15, 1973 4.60 
| PRUE, WEEE cccccncscceseccccacsnceeeenes 5% Aug. 15, 1925/24 5.00 
BE Bente of Dragom .nccccccccccccccccccscecescvese 4 1934-35 4.40 
| ef  “"S 9 Reg’d 4% March 1945 4.10 
See, DB. Qocccecescscecsccvcccecesseeses 4 March 1963/43 4.50 
N State of Illinois ..........eeeeeeees 4 May 1928 4.50 
| N_ State of North Carolina ............ 5 August 1947 4.50 
Hazleton, Pa. (Tax Exemption, Pa.). 4% 1941-53 4.20 
| N State of Washington.............. Bi keb. 1941/31 4.50 
Ph Ph, Besaacecaesesceocess 5% Oct. 15, 1929 4.70 | 
N San Francisco, Calif........... 4 July 1950-58 4.£0 
i Te ccsene senna ce 5 Oct. 1930 100% 
N State of New Jersey...... 4 July 1933 100'\4 
N Detroit, Michigan .. 5% Jan. 1941 .60 | 
N_ Los Angeles, Calif... 4), April 1940-59 4.50 | 
N San Diego, Calif........... 5 July 1924 4.55 
| Chicago, Ill. Sanitary Dist. 4 July 1929-31 4.60 
Chicago, Ill. Sanitary Dist... 4 July 1933-84 4.£0 
N New York State... 4 Jan. 1964 3.90 
2 SE TE, Bvccacnceecceccutcsesreevessess &% June 1953 4./0 
N Detroit, Michigan . 4% Jan. 1931-45 4.50 
N_ State of West Va 4 1930-46 4.40 
| N Hawaiian ....... ay, 1953-43 101% 
| N_ State of Oregon.. 4 1928-30 465 
| i" S | =e 4% Oct. 1944-53 4°? 
| Los Angeles, Calif., School Dist 4% 1935 aij 
Los Angeles, Calif., School Dist 4% 1932 4.65 
BE Biren, GEES cccccccccccccceses 4% May 1926 4.60 
} Cleveland, Ohio, School Dist. . 6 Sept. 1930 4.70 
| N Cleveland, Ohio ........... 4% Sept. 1931-32 4.50 | 
| DE Whelitn, Mameee ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccess ay, Feb. 1933-36 4.60 
Be HU, TROREED cccccccccevcccccsccesccccceecs 4% August 1928 4.60 
BS BA, GED nc rcccccccegscs Pee 5 April 1929-30 4.65 | 
| Kansas City, Mo., School Dist................- 4 July 1930 4.50 | 
Dl I cscs cccaneseneseesouesoce . 4% jan. 1982 4.60 
| oN ; uly 1933 4.50 
N uly 1932 4.50 
" arch 1933 440 | 
| N Feb. 1926/21 4.40 | 
N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. | 
| 
A more reliable guide to the nearby fu- 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. ture trend of the earnings of a company 
co. of this type is to be found in its unfilled 
; orders. At the beginning of the t 
Continued from page 32 Sof we curren 
( f pag ) year these totalled 82 million dollars’ 


worth, compared with 7.3 millions at the 
beginning of 1922. From this poit.t they 
reached a peak of 13.1 millions on July 1, 
from which they have been tapering off 
slightly, and are now around 12.7 millions 
The rate of operations has been in- 
creasing throughout the year, however, 
the present number of employees, about 
7,000, being practically the maximum of 
the company for normal peace-time oper- 
ations, and comparing with less than 
6,000 earlier in the year before the in- 
creased orders came in. Total assets or 
billings for the year should be well over 
25 millions, or more than any year since 
1920, and earnings should be correspond- 
ingly higher than the last two years. 
Dividends on the common were initiated 
at the rate of $3 annually in 1920, and in- 
creased to the present $4 rate in the fol- 
lowing year. At current prices around 
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38 the stock yields 10.5%, which is of 
course very generous. 

In view of the current earning power 
of the company and its unfilled orders, 
which indicated continued good earning 
power for a number of months ahead, as 
well as of the excellent financial position, 
the dividend rate would seem to be fairly 
Safe for the next few months, at least. 

At these prices, the stock has fair 
to good speculative possibilities. 





BRAZILIAN TRACTION, 
LIGHT & POWER CO., LTD. 
(Continued from page 49) 











still declining. Part of the company’s busi- 
ness being on a gold basis, this means that 
it receives a greater number of milreis 
when Brazilian exchange is falling than 
when it is rising; and this helps to coun- 
teract the effects of inflation on the other 
part of the company’s revenues, such as 
street-car fares, which are payable in 
paper milreis. 


Financial Position 


The company’s own capitalization is on 
a Canadian dollar basis. Apart from 68.9 
millions of bonds and debentures of its 
subsidiaries, it has outstanding 10 millions 
of a 6% cumulative preferred stock and 
106.6 millions of common, both of $100 
par. 

The latter was restored to a dividend 
basis in September of last year, and has 
been paying $1 each quarter since then. 
Out of a total of $51.07 earned in the 
ten calendar years 1913 to 1922, the com- 
pany has paid out $24.50 in dividends, the 
rest having been plowed back into the 
property in one way or another. This 
amounts to $26.57 a share on over a mil- 
lion shares, or over 28 millions altogether. 

In the last five years, 16 millions has 
been added to the property account, di- 
rectly or indirectly through the acquisi- 
tion of new subsidiaries, and working 
capital has been increased from 3.2 mil- 
lions to 10.1 millions. 

At the end of 1922, current assets to- 
talled 15.8 milliors, against 5.7 millions 
of current liabilities. Among the former 
were a cash item of 1.9 millions, and 5.1 
millions in Government securities, which 
the company carries on its balance sheet 
at cost. On the liabilities side, apart from 
accounts payable of 3.6 millions, the chief 
item was accrued charges on the pre- 
ferred stock and _ subsidiaries’ funded 
debt, amounting to 1.4 mill‘ons. There 
were no bank loans outstanding, the se- 
cured bank debt which amounted to 1.5 
millions at the end of 1920 having been 
wiped out by the end of the following 
year. 

The company is still growing, being 
now engaged in constructing a_ water- 
power installation whose first unit of 42,- 
000 kilowatts will be ready to serve Rio 
de Janeiro in 1924. 

At current prices around 42, the 
common stock yields about 9.5%, 
which is very satisfactory in view of 
the company’s earning power and out- 
look. It would be an ideal security 
to “sweeten” the yield on a business 
man’s investment holdings. 


for NOVEMBER 10, 1923 














tween Winnipeg and the Coast. 


NEW ISSUE 


$233,000 


City of Medicine Hat 


Province of Alberta, Canada 


5% & 5%4% Gold Debentures 


Maturing in 
1938 - 1945 - 1950 - 1954 


Prices to Yield 6% 


Full descriptive circular upon request 


M 89 LIBERTY STREET Ss 
NEW YoRE 
Telephone Cortlandt 3183 


Principal and interest payable in Gold in New York or 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. 


The City of Medicine Hat is a divisional point and railroad center 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad about half way be- 
It is situated in the heart of the 
Alberta grain district, and several large flour mills operate within its 
limits as well as varied manufactories. Medicine Hat has an unlimited 
supply of natural gas furnishing cheap light and power for manufac- 
turing and domestic purposes. 


We offer these bonds subject to the approving opinion 
of Messrs. Long & Daly, Toronto, Canada, 
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Did You Ever 


figure the total net average return on all 
your investments? 


Does it net 5% %? 


You can avoid worry and possible heart- 
breaking losses by being content with a 
guaranteed return of 54%. 


Send for our booklet which explains all 
about our Guaranteed First Mortgages 
Please mention M.W. 175 


and Certificates. 


$200 to $200,000 


HOME TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. J. DAVENPORT, President 


Capital and Surplus Over $2,000,000 


51 Willoughby Street, (°%25%") Brooklyn 


Bank of Manhattan Building, Jamaica 


































That Prove 
the Safety 
of Every 
Invest~ 
ment -~o 


YOURS ~ FREE 


T last there is available to 
every investor, whether large 
or small, a concise, scientific guide 
to making investments that may be 
relied upon to insure the maximum 
of safety. Eight specific tests may 
be given to prove the safety of 
every investment. Unless an in- 
vestment will pass every one of 
these eight tests it is lacking in 
some element of safety. No person 
should invest money in any form 
of security without knowing and 
applying these eight tests. 


Over a period of 38 years, George M. 
Forman and Company have handled the 
investments of thousands of individuals 
without the loss of a single dollar to 
any customer—this record could have 
been made only by the application of 
these tests in every investment. In a 
booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds,” 
you will find exactly what these 8 tests 
are and much additional information of 
interest in connection with your invest- 
ments. You will find how you can still 
get an attractive yield with safety in the 
face of declining interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for 
this interesting booklet. There is no 
obligation. It will not only show you how 
to test every investment for safety, but 
will also give you information that will 
enable you to secure, with absolute 
safety, a larger income from your invest- 
ment. Mail coupon now. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 1611, 
105 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 






Please mail me _ without 
cost or obligation a copy 
of your booklet, “How to 
Select Safe Bonds.” 
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Address 








City State 
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WHAT IS THE OIL INDUS- 
TRY DOING TO COMBAT 
DEPRESSION? 
(Continued from page 51) 











of crude oil in storage has steadily in- 
creased. About 11% of the crude pro- 
duced has gone into storage. The in- 
crease for the past twelve months has 
been about thirty-five million barrels. 
However, the amount of crude oil on 
hand in terms of days’ supply shows a 
decrease, as there were 206 days supply 
on hand in August, 1922, and only 200 
days’ supply on hand in August, 1923. 

It is apparent then, that if present 
efforts to restrict the drilling and de- 
velopment of producing territory are con- 
tinued and meet with success, the pro- 
duction and the consumption of crude 
will equalize the coming year. That the 
bottom has been reached is best indicated 
by the action of the various Standard Oil 
interests in acquiring producing proper- 
ties. The past few weeks have witnessed 
the acquisition of the properties of Waite 
Phillips—probably the largest individual 
operator in the oil industry—by the Ohio 
Oil Company, the purchase of some of 
the properties of Middle States in North 
Texas by the Magnolia, and the purchase 
by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana of a 
large block of acreage and production in 
Oklahoma. It is true that all of these 
were acquired at bargain prices, but the 
history of the industry has been that such 
times as these always find the Standard 
taking over valuable properties at greatly 
reduced figures. 


Outlook for Gasoline 


The gasoline situation does not present 
the hopeful future for betterment that 
crude oil does. There is still too much 
gasoline on hand and refineries are con- 
tinuing to turn out too much of this prod- 
uct. On August Ist, there was over a 
billion gallons of gasoline on hand, and 
very probably there is close to a billion 
gallons in stock at the present time. This 
is an increase of about two hundred and 
fifty million gallons over the available 
stocks for the same period of last year. 
The results of the frantic efforts to pile 
up stocks in the early part of the year 
are still hampering the industry. 

The consumption of gasoline increased 
over 25% this year and the production of 
gasoline for August only showed an in- 
crease of 16%, so that some headway is 
being made towards eliminating the large 
accumulation of gasoline. However, as 
the seasonal decrease in demand is upon 
the industry, it is not believed that the 
stocks will be diminished unless the re- 
finers take more drastic action towards 
curtailing their output. Very few re- 
fineries outside of the Standard group and 
a few others can produce gasoline at the 
present market prices, so that they will 
probably be forced to decrease their pro- 
duction through lack of financial ability 
to weather the storm. The year has seen 
a great deal of price cutting—secret re- 
bating—and other obnoxious practices 
creep into the industry through the efforts 
of the refiners to dispose of their product. 
For the first time in many years the price 








$5 for the 
Technical 


Position of 
Any Stock 


Listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange 


A’ an active trader you are not 
primarily interested in a de- 
tailed analysis of the stock in which 
you desire to place a commitment, 
but you often want, at once, a re- 
liable opinion as to its technical posi- 
tion—whether it is advisable to buy, 
sell short, or remain neutral. 


Our $5 Consultation Service 
furnishes precisely this infor- 
mation. Not a lengthy report 
or analysis but an expert un- 
biased opinion on what you 
should do with any stock 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, at the time you call 
upon us. 


The comparatively insignificant cost 
of this service (only 1/20 of 1% in 
the case of 100 shares) should em- 
phasize its advantage to traders in 
either round or odd lots. It may 
properly be considered as a form 
of insurance against the probability 
of deliberately entering an ill-ad- 
vised trade. Or it may confirm your 
own judgment, thus supplying that 
additional assurance often leading 
to the consummation of a successful 
transaction. 

Opinions will be rendered upon re- 
ceipt of your remittance. 


A deposit may be maintained 
with us in order to insure in- 
stant response to requests for 
advice by phone, wire or mail. 


Send in the coupon today, together 
with your check, in order that we 
may serve you without delay. 


TREND TRADING SERVICE, 

Consultation Dept., 

Suite 538, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. 

I have decided to avail myself of your service 
and from time to time will call on you for opin- 
fons as to the technical position of various stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange in which 

may be interested. I understand that I am 
to pay $5 for each opinion thus rendered. 

I have indicated, by checking box below, the 
manner in which I desire advices transmitted. 


Telesram Mail | 


"Phone 
Oo oOo Oo 
All telegrams sent collect—no charge for 
‘phone messages New York City 
MieieseR Gad Bicccocecocceeccceccees which 
please credit my account, against which you will 
charge for opinions at the above rate. 
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of gasoline declined in the summer at the 
time of the heaviest demand. 

It is the gasoline situation which has 
played havoc with the oil industry and 
brought about the decreased profits with 
consequent cutting or elimination of divi- 
dends. The law of supply and demand 
made- full toll on this phase of the in- 
dustry. Many refiners had borrowed 
heavily on their gasoline stock and, when 
the banks called their loans, they were 
forced to sell their product for whatever 
they could get in order to liquidate their 
obligations. 

There are too many refineries and too 
many people operating refineries who do 
not understand this phase of the industry 
which is entirely separate and distinct 
from the production of oil. Too many 
companies, which were fairly or excep- 
tionally capable and fortunate in the pro- 
duction end of the game, have built re- 
fineries and found to their own sorrow 
and to the sorrow of the other members 
of the industry that there is a great dif- 
ference between both types of enterprise. 
The companies in the oil industry, that 
are experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
weathering the present storm, fall into 
this class. It may be well noted by in- 
vestors that the Standard Oil Company 
founded its success on its refining and 
marketing ability, and until the past few 
years did not have any interests in the 
producing end but were content to pur- 
chase their raw product from other con- 
cerns. It is also a fact that since the 
Standard interests have entered the pro- 
ducing end, they have lost large sums 
which would have bankrupted the average 
company, in their attempts to develop pro- 
duction. It is likely that very little im- 
provement will be noted in the gaso- 
line situation until further curtailment 
is made in the production of gasoline 
and, apparently, this will mot occur 
until additional refineries have been 
forced to shut down. 

The fuel and lubricating oil situation 
is not greatly affected as the increase in 
fuel oil consumption has been sufficient 
to take up the increased production of 
this commodity. Most of this increased 
consumption has come from the railroads 
in the West which changed from coal 
burning to oil burners. The lubricating 
oil is very much under control of the 
Standard and prices have been fairly good 
and demand such as to prevent an accumu- 
lation of stocks. 

It is questionable whether the 
present situation in the oil industry 
will be harmful to such companies as 
Standard of New Jersey, New York, 
Indiana, California, Texas Co., Gulf 
Oil and Pan-American, when con- 
sidered over a period of time. None 
of these companies have much inventory 
loss to write off for the reason that their 
refined products are carried at cost, which 
is lower than the present prices. 

As for crude oil, some will undoubtedly 
write off inventory losses on this product 
for income-tax purposes. Actually they 
will not sustain a loss as they simply set 
aside any crude oil which cost more than 
the present prices and operate on current 
crude at current prices. When the mar- 
ket advances to a price equal to the cost 
of the crude which they have set aside, 
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A New Era 


First Mortgage 
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is the title of a new folder now ready 
for distribution which reveals a new, 
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investment of Trust Funds and oth 
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safety from his investments at a good 
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Did You Call the Turn 
on October 31? 


Fast wires were sent to our subscribers on 


October 31, telling them just what 
Next morning 


to buy that day. 


issues 
many 


stocks were up 2 to 5 points. 


Two points on only 100 shares would have 
paid for the Service for more than a year. 


If you were among those who learned of the sudden reversal of 
the market trend by reading the newspapers the next morning, 





The Service 


A Special Wire or Letter 
1.—A special wire or letter when any important 
change is foreseen. 
Technical Position 
2.—The technical position for traders 
what to do with individual stocks. 


Eight-Page Service Report 
3.—An eight-page service report issued every 
Tuesday. 
Replies by Mail or Wire 
4.—Prompt replies by mail or wire to inquiries 
regarding any listed security—or the standing 
of your broker. 
Investment Indicator 
5.—The Investment indicator which has no dupli- 
cate anywhere. In tabular form it shows the 
investment position of the leading stocks and 
tells you what to do. 
Colorgraphs 
6.—The Richard D. Wyckoff colorgraphs of Busi- 
ness, Money, Credit and Securities. 
Summary of Regular and Special Advices 
7.—Without additional charge a summary of the 
regular and special advices sent to you by 
night or day letter collect—optional with you. 
Profit Possibilities in Bonds 
8.—Recommendations of income and profit possi- 
bilities in bonds. 
Thorough Survey 
9.—A brief but thorough survey of the various 
fields of industry. 
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they start in usmg this crude, so actually 
have no loss. Undoubtedly, these com- 
panies will store crude at the present 
prices, and, when crude advances, they 
will show a nice profit on this trans- 
action. It is entirely possible that they 
may not make as large current profits, 
but there is practically no question that 
they will make their dividend require- 
ments. In addition, they will reap any 
benefit that may come from the readjust- 
ment of the industry and the elimination 
of much competition. 

Through their large cash resources, 
they are in a position to acquire proper- 
ties which may be offered at forced sale. 
Already some of them have taken over 
holdings that should yield a handsome 
profit on the investment. Very probably 
many more will be offered at bargain 
prices with some of the above as purchas- 
ers. All of these companies are in a po- 
sition to weather any readjustment period 
and take advantage of any opportunities 
for profit which may present themselves. 





TWO SENSATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL COLLAPSES 
(Continued from page 31) 











ever, and it was forced to raise more 
cash. With no alternative, apparently, it 
disposed of its prosperous Dictaphone 
subsidiary for a cash consideration; later 
it turned over several millions of dollars’ 
worth of stock on hand to a large mer- 
chandising concern—one, by the way, 
known for the low prices it is able to 
quote but which are obviously predicated 
on the low prices it has o pay. But, in 
the final analysis, all these efforts were 
fruitless. The company was badly over- 
extended, and schemes for patching it up 
merely delayed the day of reckoning. 

On October 15th, last, in the Federal 
Court of New York, Judge Learned Hand 
appointed H. L. Wilson and James R. 
Sheffield receivers of the company. 

Today, Columbia Graphophone common 
sells at 13 cents a share—the doleful cul- 
mination of an industrial collapse attribu- 
table, if our facts are right, to a harsh 
fate, first, to over-confident management, 
second, and to loose management, third. 


Are the New Securities Worth 
Buying? 


Having traced Columbia’s retrogres- 
sion from the time when it shared a place 
in the seats of the mighty to the more 
recent appointment of receivers, it is of 
interest to examine briefly the reorgani- 
zation plan, as just announced, with an 
eye to determining its implications: 

Reduced to its simplest factors, the pur- 
pose of the plan is to put the Columbia 
Co. upon an efficient basis, both indus- 
trially and financially, by forming two 
new companies to take its place, the sec- 
ond of which, in the rdle of Liquidating 
Company, will assume all the surplus 
assets, liabilities, etc., which too greatly 
encumber the present company. 

Under the plan, Noteholders in the Old 
Company will be entitled to receive vot- 
ing trust certificates for 3.75 shares of 
stock in the Operating Company and 3.75 
in the Liquidating Co. for each $1,000 of 
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principal and unpaid imterest to August 1, 
1923. 

Depositors holding Participation Cer- 
tificates representing deposited Factories 
Stock will be entitled to 3 shares of stock 
of the Operating Co. and 3 of the Liqui- 
dating Co. plus $200 in cash for each 
$1,000 par value of deposited Factories 
Stock represented by the Participation 
Certificates so surrendered, or more, un- 
der certain circumstances. 

Preferred Stockholders in the Old 
Company will be offered, at $100 per 
share cash, and in consideration of every 
10 preferred shares held, 5 shares in the 
Operating Co. and 5 in the Liquidat- 
ing Co. 

Common stockholders in the Old Com- 
pany will be offered, at a like cost, and 
in consideration of every 100 shares of 
common held, 2.45 shares in the Operat- 
ing Company and a like amount in the 
Liquidating Co. 

Assuming that the reorganization plan 
will be effectualized, are the securities 
offered under it worth buying? Would 
stockholders best serve their own inter- 
ests by “staying through” the reorgani- 
zation under the terms provided? It is 
not easy to say; and any statement in 
this connection must be largely a guess. 

Disregarding the present market prices 
of the preferred and common stocks of 
the Old Company, which are negligible, 
the terms of the reorganization provide 
that the holder of 10 shares ($1,000 par 
value) of Old Preferred shall pay into 
the reorganization the sum of $1,000, or 
the equivalent of $100 per old share. The 
holder of 100 shares (no par value) of 
Old Common shall pay in a total of $490, 
or an average of $4.90 per old share. In 
other words, both old stocks must pay 
the same figure for new shares, but the 
Old Preferred is entitled to a larger par- 
ticipation. 

The funds forthcoming under this plan, 
amounting to about 16 millions, will be 
utilized in discharging existing indebted- 
ness, amounting to approximately $20,- 
000,000. In other words, if all the stock- 
holders of the Old Company purchase 
shares in the new companies, under the 
terms specified, approximately sufficient 
cash will be provided to permit Colum- 
bia to pay about 75c. on the dollar. 


In return for “following through,” pre- 
ferred shareholders will receive approxi- 
mately a one-third interest in each of the 
two new companies to be formed, while 
the common shareholders will receive 
approximately a one-fifth interest. 

It may be assumed that the new com- 
panies will be provided with a reasonable 
amount of working capital. If the plan 
is successful, existing indebtedness, im- 
posing an annual fixed charge on the old 
company of about $1,340,000, will be 
transformed into voting trust certificates 
for approximately 75,000 shares of stock 
in each of the two new companies which, 
of course, will bear no fixed interest or 
dividend charge. The Operating Com- 
pany will be relieved of the drains rep- 
resented by excess plant space and excess 
stocks in hand which drains were, in large 
measure, responsible for the downfall of 
the Old Company. The management will 
be free to concentrate its energies upon 
the development of the Operating Com- 
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-- and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Ernst & Ernst, having opened offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, now extend from 
coast to coast. 


The scope of the organization, with successful 
offices in forty-two principal cities throughout 
the country, measures the value of Ernst & 
Ernst service to modern American business. 


Ernst & Ernst come to the Pacific Coast with 
the specialized knowledge and experience, the 
broad viewpoint as a national institution— 
desired by business there. 


They will make available the best plans for 
executive control thru facts and figures; suggest 
the economies, improvements and stimulus of 
better methods. 
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Briefly, they will satisfy the requirements of the 
Pacific Coast for proven means to an even more 
rapid business growth—safe and steady growth 
—in size, in profits, in power to serve. 
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Offers excellent facilities 
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Most attractive arrangements for small organization gatherings or larger 
parties up to 400 persons. 


Special attention to Staff Dinners, Committee Meetings, etc. 
Representative will call if desired. 


The Uptown Savarin in the new Pershing Square Building at Park Avenue and 42nd Street 
is to be opened in November. 
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Wasthe Foundationof my Fortune 


“Is it possible to become rich by 
saving small sums?” 


That question—asked of a prominent , 
Chicago banker brought this reply—“*That 
is the way I began. What fortune I have 
was built on my early savings.” 

You, too, can_start to build your fortune 
with safe 6'2° First Mortgage Real Estate 
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pany, improving its product, rebuilding 
and strengthening its sales organiza- 
tion, etc. 

So far as the Liquidating Co. is con- 
cerned, it should, by reason of the pro- 
visions surrounding it, be able to convert 
what are now “frozen values” into actual 
values in a far more orderly and re- 
munerative fashion than would be pos- 
sible under the pressing conditions now 
existing. 

These facts are all encouraging. Con- 
sidered in connection with the general 
confidence expressed in the present per- 
sonnel of the Columbia management, 
there is reason to believe that, over the 
long pull, Columbia’s affairs will be ironed 
out in a manner advantageous to the 
shareholders who “follow through.” 


The qualifying factor in the situation 
seems to be this: That 50% of the 
“values” an old shareholder ‘will receive 
by following through will consist in his 
proportionate interest in the Liquidating 
Company. Since this company’s holdings 
will be made up of surplusage, of various 
sort, of which Columbia has little present 
use, it is not an unwarranted assumption 
that marketing difficulties will be encoun- 
tered in the effort to dispose of same which 
may incur a long, tedious wait. 

Considering all the known facts to- 
gether, the proposition resolves itself into 
the question of whether the activities of 
the Operating Company, free of debt, 
without hindering influences, under an 
efficient management and on a safe and 
sane production schedule, can be made 
profitable enough to compensate follow- 
ing-through stockholders during the wait- 
ing period (in respect of their interest in 
the Liquidating Company) which they 
face. The chances seem about even, with 
a tendency toward the optimistic view. 
Therefore, the new securities offered 
under the Reorganization Plan may 
be called not unreasonably specula- 
tive for those who possess time and 
patience and who can forego income 
from their holdings during the reform- 
ative period, although quite unattrac- 
tive to all others. 





PROSPECTS FOR THE 
LEADING TRUNK LINE 
SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 23) 











the figure for 1922. Earnings are run- 
ning at the rate of about $15 per share. 

At the time the recent dividend was 
declared President Willard expressed the 
opinion that Baltimore & Ohio had come 
back as a steady dividend payer. Even 
were a substantial decline in traffic to oc- 
cur there is every reason to believe that 
the company could support its present 
rate. It has tremendous maturities fall- 
ing due in 1925, but in its present finan- 
cial condition should experience no serious 
difficulties in carrying through a refund- 
ing program. 


The stock from an income view- 


point is one of the most attractive of 
the railroad list and will offer a good 
investment opportunity when general 
market conditions improve. 
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IS FRENCH PROSPERITY 
SOUND? 
(Continued from page 21) 











eighteenth century, and Germany from 
1870 till the war. : 

The industrialization of France, there- 
fore, according to all precedent, would 
mean an increased population and a po- 
tentially larger army, and thus would 
have its advantges from the point of view 
of “Realpolitik” as well as of business. 

If we are to understand the trend of 
France as a trend away from agriculture 
and toward industry, in harmony with the 
trend in all the other great nations, and 
the winning of the Ruhr and Rhine ter- 
ritories as an episode in this process of 
industrialization, we can see how the 
French fiscal policy for the past ten years 
was and is the only sensible one, on the 
assumption that Europe will never again 
be what it was. 

Looking at the subject from this point 
of view, the so-called “reparations prob- 
lem” disappears entirely. There will be 
no point in trying to collect reparations 
from “Germany” if the new “Germany” 
is to have the same relation to the old 
one that the new “Austria” has to the 
old Austria. On the other hand, it will 
scarcely be necessary, as the impetus 
given by the new industrialization will 
keep France expanding and developing 
and piling up profits on profits for years 
to come. This does not mean that “repa- 
rations” will not remain a good talking 
point to help obtain more solid benefits. 

This is the other side of the picture— 
the side as seen by France, meaning by 
France that section of French economic 
interests which is able to make its desires 
articulate. It is clear that a successful 
outcome of this policy depends on a long 
string of “supposes” and “whereases,” 
some of which have been indicated above. 

In the meantime, the pressure on French 
finances becomes heavier and heavier, and 
will continue to become heavier for a 
long time until the expected benefits ma- 
terialize. Until then, it is a race between 
the devil and salvation, and a race that 
is likely to last for years, for interna- 
tional policy thinks in terms of genera- 
tions where business thinks in terms of 
seasons. 


A Huge Gamble 


The French fiscal policy is a huge 
gamble for heavy stakes. If it loses out, 
it will be unable to resist the whirlpool- 
like attraction of inflation, and the franc 
will go down and down. That the franc 
should go up within the near future is 
inconceivable. France dares not deflate, 
and be left to carry the burden of its 
enormous bond issues with an appreciat- 
ing currency. An illustration will make 
the point clear. 

Let us say that the French internal debt 
amounts to 300 billion paper francs, each 
worth a third of a gold franc, Let us 
suppose that the per capita taxation 
necessary to take care of this debt is 
about 300 francs annually, while the aver- 
age earnings per capita amount to 3,000 
francs annually. Should the franc go to 
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NNOUNCING 


A Departure in Investment Advisory Service 
As a logical outgrowth of its affiliated investment services 


The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff 


INAUGURATES A NEW BRANCH OF ITS SERVICE 
To be known as 


The Investors’ Advisory Board 


The function of this new service is to protect the interests of in- 
vestors concerned mainly in the conservation of their assets and 
the income derived therefrom. Its aim is to secure, for its clients, 
the highest possible income commensurate with safety, bearing 
the individual needs of the clients in mind. 

The service, in effect, will be devoted to the needs of individual 
clients and will be highly personal in the fullest sense of the word. 
In this respect, we believe the function of the Investors’ Advisory 
Board to be absolutely unique. 

Among other important and novel features will be an Insurance 
and Tax Department which will undertake to advise clients with 
respect to the problems pertaining to these fields. This service 
is particularly adjusted to the needs of banks, insurance com- 
panies, estates, and investors of large means, though investors of 
— moderate means will find it of great benefit and undoubted 
proht. 

In all respects, the Investors’ Advisory Board will act in a fiduciary 
oo ag to its clients, except that it will not actually handle their 
unds. 

Acting as a Special Board of Examiners on investments proposed 
and already held will be the following experts who are already 
well and favorably known to those acquainted with the Richard 
D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff and affiliated services. 

Mr. Benjamin Graham, one of the foremost investment experts in 
the country and an occasional contributor of note to The Magazine 
of Wall Street. 

Dr. H. Parker Willis, former Secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who will act as consultant in investment policies affecting 
banks and financial institutions. 

Mr. E. D. King, Managing Editor of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
who will assist in directing the investment policy of the service. 
Associated with the above will be other investment experts and 
two special consultants, one on taxes and the other on insurance. 
The service has been planned with the utmost care and will only 
undertake to advise on investments for income. It will in no way 
be concerned with speculative matter. For that reason, as stated, 
it is especially adapted to the needs of large financial institutions 
and investors who are mainly concerned with the protection of 
their assets and the enhancement of their income. 

The service, in effect, is the last word in investment insurance and 
as such merits the careful consideration of those likely to gain 
from its advices. 

We shall be glad to submit further details, including fees and 
method of operation, upon request. 


INVESTORS’ ADVISORY ROARD 


ofthe Richard D. Wyckoff 
Analytical Staff. 
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PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS 
& CALLS, they would fa- 


with 


miliarize themselves 
their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unfore- 
seen happenings. 


The risk is limited to the 
cost of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 














Stock Options 


Offer great money-mak- 
ing possibilities. No mar- 
gin is required, as the 
risk is limited to their 


first cost. 
Investigate the advan- 
tages of this valuable 


method of stock trading. 
Circular W, describing 
their employment in place 
of stop orders; to supple- 
ment margin; their insur- 
ance value, and other im- 
portant features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations 
on Stock Options guar- 
anteed by Members of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We can always 
offer the most attractive 
contracts for either large 
amount of stock or odd 
lots. 


S.H. WILCOX Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


66 Broadway New York 


Tel, Bowling Green 993-4-5-6 





par, prices and wages would be cut to a 
third of their present levels. On the 
other hand, bond interest would remain 
the same, except in the event of repudia- 
tion, which is certainly not possible so 
long as the Government is compelled to 
appeal to its citizens for fresh funds 
every year to balance its budget. This 
would mean that a tax on account of debt 
service of 300 francs will be taken from 
average earnings of 1,000 francs. If it 
were possible, this would mean such a 
reduction of the consumer’s purchasing 
power as would impoverish the country 
instantly. 

France cannot, therefore, deflate within 
the near future. In fact, when the sug- 
gestion was made at the Brussels Con- 
ference of 1920, that France mark down 
the franc heavily and bring the devalued 
currency up to gold parity, the proposal 
was refused. On the other hand, the 
growing burden of the debt is a constant 
temptation to inflation, and a mild degree 
of inflation may be said to prevail at the 
present time. 

Taking the illustration used some para- 
graphs back, if the paper franc, instead 
of being increased in value from % of 
a gold franc to 1 gold franc, were re- 
duced in value to */> of a gold franc by 
inflation, prices and wages would be 
tripled, roughly speaking, but bond in- 
terest would remain the same. The per 
capita tax for debt service of 300 francs 
would be taken from a per capita average 
earning power of 9,000 francs annually, 
which is easier than taking it out of 3,000 
francs annually. 

For the near future, therefore, France’s 
prosperity presents great risks with little 
to counterbalance them. Many years 
from now, if the calculations of official 
France are right, an industrialized and 
rejuvenated France may be able to laugh 
at its present debt burdens, just as Eng- 
land after the Napoleonic Wars could 
laugh at the huge increase in the national 
debt which terrified the statesmen of the 
early nineteenth century. 

In either case, the present apparent 
prosperity of France rests on_ shifty 
foundations, and is not to be taken too 
seriously. It depends partly on the low 
rate of taxation, partly on the Govern- 
ment’s ability to raise the needed funds 
by borrowing from the small French in- 
vestor, partly on the slow fall in the ex- 
change value of the franc which has en- 
abled French exporters to compete more 
effectively, partly on the elimination of 
much of the German and English compe- 
tition. So far as can be seen now, how- 
ever, it does not rest on a real improve- 
ment in the economic fundamentals of 
France, which have been sketched above. 





HOW DECLINE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY VALUES 
AFFECTS BANKS 
(Continued from page 58) 








for hoarding. Persons who want to lay 
by something against a time of danger 
or difficulty feel the need of a stable cur- 
rency in which to do their hoarding even 
more than those who want to find some 
stable medium which they can use to ex- 
change for commodities. Thus home cur- 














Are YOU Old 
at 40? 


You have observed that some men of 60 
appear to be younger in activity than other 
men of 40 or 50. There is a vigor, an alertness, 
a commanding appearance much admired and 
coveted by the man who knows he is much 
younger in years. Perhaps the most common 
cause of ebbing strength is a disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. Even men of 
iron constitution are not exempt from this 
serious and common irregularity. 


Our plainly written, interesting, educational 


FREE BOOK 
*‘Why Many Men Are Old at Forty 


” 
may bring a priceless message to you. It 
will tell you much you wish to know about 
the prostate gland and its functions—and 
how a disorder here may cause sciatica, back- 
ache, aches in toes and heels, mental depres- 
sion, interrupted slumber, frequent micturi- 
tion and other disturbing conditions. It will 
tell you of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of an old hygienic princi- 
ple, done into new convenient form corrects 
this prostate gland condition and its attendant 
health faults—a method that is being en- 
dorsed by prominent Physicians, Physical 
Culturists, and other leading health authori- 
ties. The book will be sent free, to anyone 
upon request. Physician's inquiries especial- 
ly invited. 
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(Bermuda Gov’t’s Oficial Contract Steamers) 


Book NOW for Winter and Holiday 
Sailings to BERMUDA 
Vacationist’s Paradise 
Only 2 Days from New York 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York, Wed. 


and Sat. 


Landing passengers di- 
rectly at Hamilton Dock, 
} avoiding delay and incon- 
venience of transfer by 
| tender. 

Tickets good on either 
Steamer, insuring unequalled express 
service, via. New Palatial Twin-Screw 
Oil-burning Steamers 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
S. S. “Fort St. George” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Modern Hotels No Passports 
All Outdoor Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, 
Bathing, Horse Racing, Fishing, 

Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. Georges, Bermada 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, 
Golf, Magnificent Tiled Swimming 
Pool 

WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Delightful cruises to the Gems of 
the Carribbean Sea. Steamers 
sailing every 14 days. 
For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 

St. George Hotel or West Indies write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
or Any Locai Tourist Agent 
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rencies are gradually being superseded in 
a number of European countries, so far 
as real transactions are concerned, by 
dollars. 


Effect of Negotiations 


The question whether the negotiations 
which are now being undertaken at the 
suggestion of Lord Curzon, through his 
correspondence with Mr. Hughes, will re- 
sult in correcting this currency situation 
is about the most interesting phase of it 
from the immediate point of view of the 
banking public. 

As things stand, we are losing an 
enormous amount of good business through 
our inability to finance purchases from 
abroad in the currencies of countries 
which order the goods, The result is 
that our operations are closely tied down 
to those which can be handled in dollars, 
while the smaller banks of the country 
are not in position to undertake dealings 
in foreign currencies under any circum- 
stances, because of the severe risk which 
is involved in such action. 

All this means that the restoration of 
some kind of a stable currency basis for 
international trade is very urgent from 
the standpoint of the American bank, 
whether small or large, and in fact is so 
recognized. The outcome of the work 
of such a commission as is now presum- 
ably to be summoned to meet in Berlin 
should be among the very earliest phases, 
the development of a programme for the 
eventual and effective stabilization of ex- 
change rates; and, should the plan so pro- 
posed be one that inspires confidence in 
the financial community, its operation 
should have a very prompt effect in bring- 
ing back legitimate trading in foreign ex- 
change and the discounting of bills stated 
in currencies other than our own. This 
would stimulate export trade as perhaps 
nothing else could, besides restoring a 
very profitable element of business whose 
loss has been decidedly felt by the banks 
within past months. 

Such a restoration of soundness or re- 
liability in currency units would probably 
follow from the development of a re- 
sponsible reparations plan whose working 
could be counted upon with certainty, in- 
asmuch as such a plan would enable 
bankers to calculate the probable move- 
ments of exchange upon bases somewhat 
similar to those which existed under the 
pre-war régime. 
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however, very few producers can operate 
profitably. The result has already been 
seen in the suspension of mining activity 
in some localities. The outstanding 
feature is that most North American pro- 
ducers are unable to compete with South 
American companies owing to the fact 
that the latter are able to create at a very 
low cost. Therefore, we have a situation 
in which some companies are able to make 
money with copper even as low as 12 
cents, while others are forced to curtail 
their mining operations. 

For the reason for the decline in the 
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KNICKERBOCKER GRILL 


42nd Street at Broadway 


Phone Bryant 2138 
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EADING motor car 
manufacturers use 
them as original equip- 
They are also 
the choice of thousands 


of prominent car 


Ajax Rubber Company 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 




















KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 


with the utmost care by investment houses of the highest standing. 
free on request, direct from the issuing house. 


They will be sent 
Ask for them by number. 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. Address, Keep Posted 
Department, Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 





ODD LOTS 
A well known New York Stock Ex- 
change firm has ready for free dis- 
tribution a booklet which explains 
the many advantages that trading in 
odd lots offers to both small and 
large investors. (225) 

BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 

GUARANTEED BONDS 
A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial independence and can be 
read in ten minutes. (255) 


| INVESTMENT GUIDE 


Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256) 
THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision— and yield- 
ing 9%. (257) 
WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 
VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for investors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. (264) 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A booklet describing how a security 
has returned 97% to bondholders in 
nine and one-half years. (268) 

NOVEMBER INVESTMENT LIST 
Issued by an old established bond 
house listing Municipal, Railroad, 
Equipment, Public Utility, Industrial 
and Foreign Government Bonds. They 
offer conservative investors a wide 
range of choice of sound securities 
with liberal income return. (270) 

GUIDE BOOK TO HIGH-GRADE 

CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 744%. (271) 

A TIME SAVER FOR BOND 

HOLDERS 
A loose-leaf security record for record- 
ing income tax data, interest payment 
dates, maturities, yield, taxable status, 
etc. Binder & loose-leaf forms fur- 
nished on request. (272); 

BOND RECORD 
A 24-page book showing price ranges 
(high and low, 1906 to date), tax 
status, maturity, interest dates, call 
place (if any), income values, yields 
of the active bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. (273); 

MONTHLY REVIEW 
With analysis of Atchison, Crude 
Oil situation and general informa- 
tion. (274) 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 
An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 

_ ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 

ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Send for interesting market letter on 
this company. (281) 

USE OF OPTIONS 
The exceptional profit possibilities in 
Stock Options and their uses to sup- 
plement margin and for protection 
against losses in the Stock Market 
fully explained in a free circular. 


(284) 
PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A description of a security which not 
only embodies the safety of bonds, 
but the profit participation of high- 
grade common stocks, is outlined in 
a short, plainly written circular, 
which will be sent free on request. 
(285) 
SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS 
An interesting booklet describing a 
striking plan for investing while you 
save. Ask for a copy—the booklet 
contains something worth while. (286) 
DIVIDEND PAYERS AND HIGH. 
GRADE BONDS 
Some bonds and.a large number of 
preferred and common stocks with 
Moody’s Ratings, and in a good posi- 
tion marketwise, are recommended in 
a circular issued by an old established 
stock exchange house. (287) 
COMMON STOCK ATTRACTING 
SPEC-VESTMENT ATTENTION 








A well-known Stock Exchange house | 


issue a current market letter pointing 
out stock which, because of security 
of principal, high rate of return, and 


possibly of increased value, are ex- | 


tremely attractive to the investor or 
trader. (288), 

BOND TOPICS 
A booklet published bi-monthly which 
contains interesting bond information. 
You should send for a free copy. Ask 
for 289. 

THE BACHE REVIEW 
By reading this timely booklet but ten 
minutes a week you will be able to 
judge the market more accurately. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


(290) 
THE GUARANTEED WAY TO IN- 
DEPENDENCE 
The many attractive features in the 
ownership of First Mortgage Guaran- 


teed Bonds are described in this free | 


booklet. Send for 291. 

THE SAFETY OF SAVINGS 
Wouldn’t you like to get 6% for your 
money and know that it is placed in 
an institution equally as safe as a 
savings bank? Send for this in- 
teresting booklet No. 293. 

CONCRETE HIGHWAY. MAGAZINE 
A highly interesting illustrated maga- 
zine devoted to concrete roads, streets 
and alleys. (294) 
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price of copper, one must look to two in- 
fluences—one, the unsettlement in Europe 
which is normally a heavy consumer of 
the metal, and second, the lowered rate 
of building and other industrial activity 
in this country, especially where such 
operations normally consume large quanti- 
ties of copper. 

The outlook is particularly poor, so far 
as can be seen at present, and the final 
outcome is likely to be that few North 
American producers will be able to stand 
competition with their low-cost compet- 
itors in South America and elsewhere. 
This probably marks a turning point in 
the copper industry of the United States. 

Other metals such as zinc and lead are 
suffering from a lack of demand and are 
steadily seeking lower levels. 





PHILADELPHIA ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY 
(Continued from page 48) 








tion the future prospects of similar oppor- 
tunities are indicated by the following 
from the annual report: 

“Your management feels that from 
time to time as conditions warrant, there 
should be available a channel, in addition 
to the issue and sale of bonds, from which 
a part of the financial needs of your com- 
pany can be provided. By the issue of 
additional stock from time to time the 
stockholders are afforded opportunity for 
further investment in the property, thus 
enabling them to participate to the great- 
est extent possible in the benefits accru- 
ing from its growth.” 

At the 1922 meeting of stockholders 
authority was given the corporation to in- 
crease the limit of its indebtedness from 
$60,000,000 to $150,000,000, and under that 
there was issued under the First Lien 
and Refunding Mortgage, created De- 
cember 1, 1921, $7,500,000 of bonds bear- 
ing interest at the rate of five and a half 
per cent. It is apparent from the above 
statement of policy, however, that it is 
to be the practice of the company to issue 
additional stock from time to time, to 
which present holders will have the op- 
portunity to subscribe at par. 


Prospects 


The prospects for @ great increase oi 
future business have never been brighter 
Recently the corporation has closed con- 
tracts to supply additional energy to the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 
other non-affiliated public utilities. Its 
Delaware station is sending power across 
the river to utilities in New Jersey. 
Philadelphia citizens will vote this month 
on a two hundred million dollar subway- 
elevated rapid transit project, for all of 
which energy will be supplied by Phila- 
delphia Electric. This alone will mean a 
tremendous increase. For the last two 
years the net earnings of the corpora- 
tion have been over two and three 
quarter times the total annual bond 
interest charges, and there is every 
reason to expect that this record, and 
the present dividend rate, will be 
maintained. 
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THE HIGH COST OF SELL- 
ING A HOME 
(Continued from page 42) 











these factors were present, the costs 
itemized could not have been incurred. 


In the first place, these factors do not 
always exist. Home-owners often have 
rent-payers living in their homes—in 
which event, the rent-payers, not the 
ywners, must bear the expense of moving 
uit. Home-owners who have been resi- 
dents often sell their homes furnished— 
n which event there is no moving out. 
Finally, home-owners, after a sale, often 
nake their next dwelling place a tempo- 
ary abode, secured by rental—in which 
vent no new property is purchased and 
o new mortgage loan has to be effected. 

In any event, the costs involved in 
moving from one home and to another 
hould not, we think, be deducted from 
the selling price of the original home. 
Instead, if they are to be considered at 
ll, they should be added to the expenses 
ncident to purchasing and moving into 
he new home. 





THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 59) 





these circumstances, it is not strange that 
Secretary Mellon is again reported as ex- 
pressing the opinion that no changes in 
iscount rates will occur this year. The 
hole subject of Reserve Bank discount 
ites is to be taken under advisement at 
general conference of the Reserve sys- 
tem on November 12th, and what will 
me out of these discussions cannot of 
urse positively be predicted. There is, 
ywever, a considerable element in the 
serve system which, ever since last 
pring, has steadily urged the advancing 
discount rates and is understood to be 
till in favor of such action, in order that 
he system may be prepared for possible 
emands that may be brought to bear 
pon it after the turn of the year. The 
rgument however in favor of high rates 
partly offset by the continued preva- 
nee of relatively low rates in the call 
oney market. 

In fact, low rates for call money have 
een an unusually outstanding feature of 
he stock market when the season of the 
ear is considered. Remembering that 
hese rates have been only 4 to 4%% most 
f the time, with occasional advances for 

short period only, above the latter fig- 
ire, it can be understood that the course 

f events during recent weeks has not 
reflected the usual autumn demand for 
cash, 

As a result, increases in rates which had 
heen confidently expected, have not ma- 
terialized, although time money and com- 
mercial paper have maintained themselves 
fairly steadily at the higher figures which 
had been established about the beginning 
of October. In these circumstances, the 
movement of bond prices toward slightly 
higher levels and the ability of special 
issues of bonds which had previously 
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Distinctive Desks for Executives 




















Complete Matched Private 
Office Suites for Banks 
and Corporation Offices 


Filing Cabinets, Wood 
and Steel, Cabinet Supplies, 
Safes, Sectional Bookcases 


She Globe~Wernicke Co. 


451 Broadway, near Grand St. 30 Church St., Hudson Terminal 
Uptown Store: 6 East 39th St.—S East 38th St. 


NEW YORK 


BRANCH STORES: 


Chicago, 168-172 W. Monroe St St. Louls, 402-404 N. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut Street Detroit, 137-141 Lafayette Bivd. West 
Boston, 118-120 Federal Street Cleveland, 2044 Euclid Ave. 
Washington, 1218-1220 F. Street New Orleans, 417-423 Camp St. 











Come to the “ 
Congo, atop the Qlamac 


at 71st Street and Broadway 
where smart New York meets each evening from 
ten ‘til closing. The most enchanting music in the 
universe. Paul Specht, himself, and his Alamac 
Orchestra, including the Georgians. 


You mustn't miss the Devil 
Dance of the Congo by Chief 
Sakabona-Sonts. 














Through 


a Sieve 


Woven Finer Than Silk 


Raw materials of which portland cement ismade 
come out of the ground usually as solid rock. 


They must first be crushed, ground and re- 
ground until at least 85 per cent of the resulting 
powder will shake through a sieve that will act- 
ually hold water. 


This sieve is considerably finer than the finest 
silk fabric. It has 200 hair-like bronze wires to the 
inch. That means 40,000 holes to the square inch. 


Bu: the several crushings and grindings neces- 
sary to reduce solid rock to this extreme fineness 
are only the beginning of cement making. 


The powdered materials must then be subjected 
to intense heat for several hours in huge rotary 
kilns. Here they are half melted and become a sub- 
stance much harder than the original rock—clinker, 
it is called. 


More than 80 power and fuel consuming opera- 
tions are necessary in cement making. The electric 
power alone used in producing a barrelof portland 
cement would, if purchased at usual household 
rates, cost $1.70. 

Few manufactured products go through so in- 
volved or complicated a process as portland cement. 
And it sells for less per pound than any com- 
parable manufactured product. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


cA National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 

















Aclanta Detroit Milwaukee Portland, Oreg 
Then the clinker must be crushed and ground Birmingham ~~ ——— a 
until at least 78 per cent of the resulting product Chicago Jecksonville New York Seattle 
will pass through the sieve woven finer than silk. — ene tie Philadelphia Ve —— B.C 
This is portland cement. Des Moines Memphis Pittsburgh Washington, D. 
shown weakness, to hold their own, is ex- situation must be regarded as excep- market price of $148 per share) to no 


plained. These conditions tend to stimu- 
late investment in bonds which is always 
inclined to greater activity upon a slight- 
ly rising market. In spite, therefore, of 
the fact that banks have in some cases 
“dumped” their investment holders in 
order to avoid rediscounting, market con- 
ditions have held their own well; and now 
there is a return movement of bank funds 
into the bond market which is due to 
the desire to keep funds at work notwith- 
standing that they are released from em- 
ployment in commercial loans to custom- 
ers. As things now stand, the banking 


tionally strong and liquid for this season 
of the year, although there are some 
parts of the country in which expansions 
of credit have occurred that seem likely 
to result in a “carry-over” into next year 
as a result of renewals, partly due to the 
withholding of crops with a view to 
higher prices. The relation of the banks 
to the investment market seems more 
likely to be one of support than it has 
lately been, and this prospect stimulates 
the opinion that bond prices are now 
headed upward even though only at a 
relatively slow rate. 





Seaeecatiedl 


A Sensational Stock Market Episode 


How an Original Investment of $15,000 in 
Congoleum Grew Over $100,000 Larger 


the New York Stock Exchange 

rivets attention upon one of the 
phenomenal stock-market episodes of re- 
cent times. 

Congoleum was originally issued (in 
June, 1919) at $25 per share. The com- 
pany’s business—astutely handled by what 
must be accepted as being one of the few 
managements to which the term “aggres- 
sive” may be confidently applied—grew 
by leaps and bounds. The management 
gave the stockholders the full benefit of 
this growth, extending them three suc- 
cessive opportunities to subscribe to new 


92 


Lv * of Congoleum shares on 


stock allotments, all on highly favorable 
terms. But at no time were the capital 
increases found to be out of proportion 
to the increasing volume of business and 
profits. As a result, each new allotment, 
as subscribed for, aroused increasing in- 
vestment confidence, enjoyed a larger, 
rather than a smaller, dividend income 
and carried the average value of a com- 
mitment up rather than down. The whole 
result was that original and “following- 
through” stockholders saw their commit- 
ments, costing them, im toto and on an 
original 100-share basis, less than $15,- 
000 rise in value (at the recent stock- 


less than $117,000. In other words, total 
investment of $15,000 has risen in value 
to a figure over $100,000 higher ! 

Since the last stock allotment, an- 
nouncement has been made of the man- 
agement’s intention to split up Congo- 
leum common, through the stock-dividend 
route, on a basis of 4.to 1. That is to 
say, a 300% stock dividend is contem- 
plated and will undoubtedly go through. 
The news of the split-up is accompanied 
by well-defined reports that earnings for 
this year will average about $16 per share 
on the present 240,000 shares of stock. 
It is also stated that, following the 300% 
stock dividend, the new shares will be 
placed on a $3 dividend basis. In this 
event, the present stock, at 148, is seiling 
at the equivalent of 37 for the new stock; 
and the new stock, at that price, would 
be on a yield basis of 8.10%. Also, on 
the earnings rate cited above, earnings 
per share on the new stock for this year 
would be the equivalent of about $4. 


From the time when Congoleum first 
aroused market interest up to very re- 
cently the issue was repeatedly recom- 
mended for investment by our Over-the- 
Counter Department. Developments have 
emphasized the excellence of this recom- 
mendation. The investment appeal of the 
issue today, however, can hardly be said 
to be so great as it has been; a wider 
margin of earnings over dividend require- 
ments would be desirable, even in the case 
of so conspicuous a success as the Congo- 
leum Co. 
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STOCK MARKET SUDDEN- 
LY TURNS UPWARD 
(Continued from page 13) 











preserved on the upturn, we should ex- 
pect business to decline for some months 
while the stock market is improving, just 
as it did in 1921 and just as it has done 
on innumerable previous occasions. Re- 
member the old illustration of the arrow 
in making its ascent and descent; how the 
feathers are still going up while the point 
has begun to go down? Well, in just that 
way the point of the arrow has appar- 
ently turned up while the feathers are 
still declining. We have no reason to ex- 
pect anything else. 

By the time business shows strong 
signs of reviving the stock market should 
have made a material step towards its 
ultimate high level. It is natural, there- 
fore, to anticipate that sometime during 
the winter or spring business will begin 
to show a marked improvement. If it 
should come before that time so much 
more bullish will be the indications. 

Industries like petroleum, tires, leather, 
fertilizer and others, which have been ex- 
tremely depressed, may take more time 
in their recovery than those like the auto- 
mobile, steel, railroad equipment, etc., 
which have not gone so far on the down 
grade. Industries are much like indi- 
viduals: Some are young, active and phys- 
ically strong; others are suffering from 
illness, accident, chronic diseases and 
other handicaps, physical and mental, 
which cause them to fall back in the race 
for supremacy; hence, it is not unreason- 
able to expect that while certain issues 
are bounding foiward others will be 
meeting with difficulties and their quota- 
tions will be lower. 





AMERICAN BOSCH 
MAGNETO CORP. 
(Continued from page 37) 





present time is beset with complications. 
There is a suit pending by the United 
States Government to set aside the origi- 
nal sale of the Bosch Magneto Company 
sale on the ground of fraud and of non- 
citizenship of the purchaser. A suit to 
dissolve the company and restore control 
to the pre-war owners, with damages of 
2 millions, has been filed in the New York 
Supreme Court by a resident of Germany 
who held 90 out of the 250 shares of the 
original Bosch Magneto Co. Since then 
a special grand jury of the District of 
Columbia adjudged the sale of the com- 
pany by the Alien Property Custodian to 
have been fraudulent, and further prose- 
cution in the State of New York by the 
United States Government is apparently 
pending. A Federal Grand Jury has also 
returned indictments against one of the 
original purchasers of the company and 
against the former director of sales of the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office at the 
time of the sale. 

This complicated legal situation, and 
the unlikeliness of any dividend pay- 
ments on the common within a reason- 
able length of time, make the common 
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(Here is an advertisement that we have let our friends write. 
The headlines and first quotation are from “Automotive Advertis- 


ing.” ) 


What Do You Know? 


Here’s a Handy Dictionary of Business Terms 
and Methods That Saves Time and Temper 


“How much do you really know about business—about the business terms 
that are in daily use and about the various standard ways of doing things in 
the business world? Are you absolutely sure you know what the term 
“F. O. B.” means, for example, or have you only a general and not any exact 
knowledge of its meaning according to business law? 


“Most of us assume we know a lot about business, but if you were to sit 
down and study 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY 


of Business and Finance 


you'd be very apt to revise your ideas of a whole lot of things. The book 
has just been published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, and no 
better guide to business terms, expressions and methods has ever been com- 
piled. 


“So if you want to have at your finger’s end a lot of concise information, 
or education, if you want to put it that way, concerning common business 
terms and their exact meaning, get this book. It’s a mighty valuable reference 
work and is well worth the $3 the publishers ask for it.” 


What Others Say 


“More than a dictionary of business terms, for more than mere 
definition is attempted in places. Four pages are needed to describe ‘trusts.’ 
Even business slang is ventured on, and we are told what an Irish dividend is. 
Supplemented by handy statistical matter.”"—Nation’s Business. 


“A really valuable deskbook, well printed and bound and not unwieldy 
in size. The appendix carries, in comparatively few pages, a large amount 
of useful matter.”"—Management and Administration. 


“Fills a space hitherto vacant between the ordinary dictionary and the 
encyclopaedia or special treatise. The book will be of value to any business 
man.”—New York Sun and Globe. 


“It is impossible to speak too highly in praise of ‘Crowell’s Dictionary of 
Business and Finance.’ In it we have the ideal reference book.”—Hartford 
Courant. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
426 West Broadway, New York. 
this coupon today. Send me ...... copies of “‘Crowell’s Dictionary of Busi 
ness and Finance’’ at $3.00 each (or with Thumb Index 
$3.50). I enclose check (or money order) for $.......... 


! 

You will make no 

: ; i . If tisfact ivi 

mistake if you order , je an ag of same. If not satisfactory, I reserve privilege 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 


Fill out and mail 
a copy for every 
executive in your 


office. 
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E have prepared an illus- 
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stock exceedingly unattractive around 
present prices of 23. It has had sharp 
speculative movements in the past, but 
it would not be wise to include such 
elements in one’s estimate of the prob- 
able value of the stock at the present 
time. 





IMPORTANT DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Am’t Stock Pay- 


Ann. Rate Declared Record able 


10-31 11-15 
10-15 11- 1 
10-11 11- 1 


$5 Amer Can com..... $1.25 Q 
6% Amer Cigar com....14%% A 
$4 Am Coal of Al. Cy $1.00 QO 
7% Amer Elec Pwr pfid14%% Q 10-31 11-15 
6% Amer Gas & El pfid1%% Q 10-13 11-1 
10% Amer La Fr F E. - 2% % % Q 11-111-15 
$3 Amer Metal com... Tic QO 11-17 12-1 
$7 Amer Metal pfd.... $1.75 Q 11-19 12- 1 
— Beechnut Pkg (stk) 50% — 12-1 12-10 
7% Bethle Stl 7% pid14% QO 12-15 1-2 
8% Bethle Stl 8% pfid2% Q 12-15 1-2 
$8 Brooklyn Edison... $2.00 Q 11-20 12-1 
$8 Burns Bros Cl A c$2.00 Q 11- 1 11-15 
— Burns Bros Cl AcS0c. ext 11- : 11-15 
$8 Cent RR of NJ .. $2.00 Q 11-7 : 
7% Cen Rib Mills pfd. 14%% QO 11.15 12. 1 
$5 Cluett Peabody com $1.25 Q 10-20 11-1 
$7 Clinchfield Coal pfd $1.75 Q 10-26 11-1 
$4 Colombian Carbon.. $1.00 QO 10-20 11- 1 
Q 5 


$2.60 Col Gas & Elec.... 65c 10-31 11-1 
— Congol Co. (stock). 300% .. ..... seves 
$3 Cushmann §S Inc c.. T5c O 11-30 12-1f 

4% Dominion Bridge... 1% 10-30 11-1 


Q 

$12 Edison El Il Co... $3.00 Q 10-15 11- 
6% Elec Bond & Sh pfd1%% Q 10-15 11- 
7% Esmond Mills pfd..1%4%% Q ..... 
.6% Esmond Mills com.1%% Q ..... 
6% Fed Sug Ref pfd..1%% QO 10-22 11- 
5% Fed Sug Ref com..1%% Q 10-22 11- 
— Ford Motor of Can10%  .. 11-5 11-15 
18) 


8% Great Lakes D & D2% O 11- 8 11-15 
2% Hamilton Brown Sh1% Mo 10-22 11-1 
$3 Hayes Wheel....... T5c Q 11-30 12-15 


7% Hercules Pow pfd..1%4% Q 11- 5 11-15 
2% Hollinger C G M..1% Mo 10-18 11- 1 
$3 Household Products 7 T5c Q 11-15 12-1 
10% Hupp Motor Car...2%% Q 10-15 11- 1 
$7 Independ Brew pid $1.75 Q 10-19 10-31 
$8 Indiana Pipeline. $2.00 QO 10-19 11-1 
$7 Ipswich Mills pid. $1.75 O 10-25 11-1 
&% Kinney G R pfd... 2% QO 11-20 12-1 
7% Lancaster Mills pid. 1%% QO 10-25 11-1 
10% Lancaster Mills com2%% Q 11-25 12- 1 


&% Lake Shore Mines. . 2% QO 11-1 11-15 
8% Lehigh Coal & Nav 2% QO 10-31 11-30 
4% Loews Boston Thea 1% Q 11- 3 11-15 


6% Lord & Tay 1st pid1%%. OQ 11-17 12- 1 
$10 Lowell Elec Light. $2.50 Q 10-24 11-1 
- Lowell Elec Light. $5.00 Ext 10-20 12- 1 
3 Munsingwear Inc... Tic 0 11-20 12-1 
7 Nash Motors pfd.. $1.75 QO 10-19 11- 1 
$3 Natl Biscuit com..7 5c Q 12-31 1-2 
&% Natl Carbon....... 2% Q 10-23 11-1 
7% Natl Dept St 1st pid be Q 10-15 11- 1 
% Natl Dept St 2d pf. 1 4% QO 10-15 11-1 
4 Natl Enam & S com $1.00 O ..... «...-. 
7 Natl Enam & S pfd $1.75 Q 12-11 12-30 
4N Y Air Brake pfd. $1.00 Q 12-2 1-2 
7% Norfolk & W com..1%4%% Q 11-30 12-19 
— Norfolk & W com.1% ~~ Ext 11-30 12-11 
$6 Pacific Gas & El pfd $1.50 O 10-31 1-10 
® Pacific Pr & Lt pfd 14 % % Q 10-18 11-1 
3 Penn Railroad...... Tic O 11- 1 11-30 
$6 Pittsbgh & W Va pf $1.50 O 11- 1 11-30 


7% Portland G & Coke14%% OQ 10-18 11-1 
$3 Postum Cereal com. Tic © 10-20 11-1 
— Producers & Ref pid 87%e — 11- 3 11-5 
$2 Pullman Co....... $2.00 Q 10-31 11-15 


$1.50 Pure Oil Co com...37%c Q 11-15 12-1 
6% Quaker Oats pfd...1%% Q 11- 1 11-30 
7%, Roxbury Carpet pfid1%4%% Q 10-27 11-1 


— Salt Creek Prod.... 20c — 10-15 11-1 
— Salt Creek Prod....20c Ext 10-15 11-1 
4% Kress S H com....1% O 10-20 11-1 

QO i1- 3 11-15 


$6 Shell Union Oil pid $1.5 
$7 Simmons Co pfd.. .K © 10-15 11-1 
5% Southern Rwy pfd.. 2%% SA 10-20 10-31 
5 Standard Milling c.. $1.25 Q 11-20 11-30 
3} Standard Milling pf $1.50 Q 11-20 11-30 


— Sterling Pdts...... $1.00 Ext 11-20 12-1 
— Sterling Pdts...... $1.00 Q 10-15 11- 1 
$10 Stewart-Warner ... $2.50 Q 10-31 11-15 
12% United C Sts com.. 3% >. BOGS csccs 


5% U S Cast I P pfd.. 14% Q 12-1 12-15 
“=e S Cast I P pid... 2% Ext 12-1 ..... 
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DIVIDENDS 











Of Interest to 
Presidents 


The dividend notices appearing 
here reach one hundred thousand 
investors at a time when they are 
seeking securities to buy for per- 
manent income. 


Make your dividend notices pay 
you dividends! Published here, 


they will improve the market po- 





sition of your stock. 


Ask your Treasurer to send your 
next dividend notice to 


Advertising Dept. 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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October 30th, 1923. 
To the Stockholders of the 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING 
COMPANY, INC. 

Your Directors beg leave to advise that they 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
one per cent (1%) on the outstanding COMMON 
SHARES of the company to the stockholders of 
record at close of business November 9th, 1923, 
payable on November 30th, 1923. Checks will 
be mailed on the day preceding said date. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING 

Co., INC. Hayward Niedringhaus, 
Secretary. 





CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
_ The Directors have this day declared a distribu- 
tion of 62% cents per share on the capital stock 
of the Company, payable December 29, 1923, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


December 1, 1923. 
C. W. WELCH, Secy. 
New York, October 23, 1923 
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Gum-Dipped Cords 
MOST MILES per DOLLAR 


MAILING LISTS 


msible firm offers 600,000 stockholders as 
ae corporate records (1923) of utility, 
food, rubber, motor industries, mortgage bond, 
banks, etc. "Also 300,000 onal town country in- 
vestors (by States). Average worth $5,000.00 
minimum. Guaranteed 100% accurate with re- 
lacement. Typewritten on md . a6 
5.00 for 10,000 names and addr 100 
for $9.00. L. MARTINEK COMPANY. 27 
Humphrey Street, Corona, N, Y. 
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Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 
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(Continued from page 29) 


lions, not unduly large in view of the 
company’s inventories of 11.3 millions. 

For the first six months of this year 
Cluett Peabody earned 264% on the pre- 
ferred stock which compares with 32.7% 
for the full 1922 year. The company has 
followed a conservative dividend policy 
on the common stock and as a result is 
rapidly strengthening its financial con- 
dition. Working capital as of June 30th, 
1923, was 12.6 millions, more than 4 mil- 
lions in excess of the preferred stock out- 
standing. Excluding good-will, which 
represents real value in view of the com- 
pany’s extensive advertising, net assets as 
of June 30th, were equal to over $200 a 
share on the preferred. 


CUBAN Cuban American Sugar 
AMERICAN is one of the lowest cost 
SUGAR producers of this com- 


modity and under any- 
thing like normal conditions for the in- 
dustry is in a position to show a sub- 
stantial profit. There are 7.9 millions 7% 
preferred stock outstanding, preceded by 
9 millions funded debt. For the year 
ended December 30th, 1922, 25.6% was 
earned on the preferred stock. In the 
current fiscal year, however, profits were 
very much larger due to the higher prices 
prevailing for sugar, and it is expected 
that close to 100% will be earned on the 
preferred stock. The last balance sheet 
available. as of December 30th, 1922, 
showed bank loans of 4.4 millions but the 
large profits accruing to the company this 
year have .wiped these out. Working 
capital at the present time is probably in 
the neighborhood of 18 millions or in ex- 
cess of the bonds and preferred stock out- 
standing. 


BROWN SHOE Brown Shoe Com- 

pany 7% preferred 
stock is outstanding to the extent of 5 
millions. There is no funded debt. As 
of October 31st, 1922, working capital of 
the company was 9 millions. For the six 
months: ended April 30th, 1923, 13%. was 
earned on the preferred stock which com- 
pares with 24% earned for the full 1922 
year. This company is one of the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the world, having 
13 plants, located principally in Missouri 
and Illinois. As of October 31, 1922, net 
tangible assets were equal to $175 a share 
on the preferred stock. 


AMERICAN _ Since the war, Ameri- 
STEEL can Steel Foundries has 
FOUNDRIES greatly strengthened its 

position. Funded debt 
has been entirely eliminated and working 
capital more than doubled. As a result, 
the company’s 7% preferred stock is in 
an unusually strong position. There are 
only 8.3 millions outstanding and working 
capital of the company alone is in excess 
of 15 millions. The company’s earnings 
fluctuate rather widely depending on gen- 
eral business conditions, but the average 
earning power on the preferred stock is 
now so high that this is of little im- 
portance. For the first six months of 
this year, the company earned 40% on the 
preferred stock which compares with 37% 
for the full 1922 year. 


fer NOVEMBER 10, 1923 





Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 

Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 

Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of. service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


One Policy, Une System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 





Crossroads of Conversation 














THE BOOK REVIEW 


(Latest Publications on Finance and Business) 


By N. M. BUTLER 
An impressive interpretation of the origin and development of the American nation 
largely in terms of the individuals who formed it—for with his presentation of 
constitutional history and development, Dr. Butler mingles accounts and charac 
terizations of those personalities conspicuous by reason of the significance of their 
public services. 
These personalities are: Samuel Adams and Benjamin Franklin, “Forerunners of the 
Nation”; George Washington, “Father of His Country”; Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison, “Master-Builders of the Nation”; Thomas Jefferson, “Spokesman 
of the Democratic Spirit’; John Marshall, Daniel Webster, and Andrew Jackson, 
“Welders of the Nation in Law and in Public Opinion”; Abraham Lincoln, “Defender 
and Preserver of the Nation's Unity and Power.” 
This unusual method of treatment gives the presentation of the fundamental ideals 
and principles of the United States, with a vivid and dramatic quality which is 
singularly impressive and memorable. 
350 pages. Place your order with the Book Department Price $2.60 p. pd. 
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No Office Complete Withouta Liberal Supply of These Time-Savers 
caucuarine DIARY*| LOZ4A | “chtenock’ DIARY 


EDITIONS _ 


NOW 
READY 


FREE 


A DESK STAND WILL 
BE GIVEN WITH EACH 
PAD PURCHASED _for 
either the Elapsed Time 
Calculating Calendar and 
Diary or the Daily Desk 
Calendar and Dairy. 
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These are reduced photo- 
graphic reproductions of 
both the above products 
in loose-leaf form on 
desk stands 


Your money 
cheerfully 
refunded 
if our 
products 


SPECIAL RULED MEMORANDUM PACES : a 

ious purposes, some of which are meAtioned below. we — =-* 
nts; lower section for afternoon appointments. Left hand —— = 
tem 
rh of —— 
=— 
payable; lower section for accounts or notes receivable, or vice ————— > 
iger folio, or collection item number; right = 
im eec! rensaction 
ipper section cam be used as an itemized record for general commitments incurred; lower section for general 
commitments liquidated. Left and right band margins can be weed for particular purposes in particular transac- = 
tions recorded in either upper or lower tons —==— 


Our memorandum page can be used for carious purposes suitable to the requirements of diverse —. —. 
lines of business. > 
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WHEN DOES A MATURITY FALL DUE IF INSTRUMENT IS 
DATED JANUARY 1, 1924, AND DUE AS FOLLOWS: Our Daily Desk Calendar and Diary is the result of our con- 
oo There, on sie toes centrated efforts to improve upon modern loose-leaf desk cal- 
Feaee Saree ttm ieee endar diaries; and, consistent with our usual thoughts along 
Fri., Feb. ist, 1924 (31 days) Son ii ; 
a. ’ h calculation lines, we have produced the articles here shown. 
6—4 months from date? Teor. Gey ist ‘see (31 das ; 





This CALCULATING Calendar end Diary is an aid towards CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
ae atagees ane a a A Leal of cage To avoid the inconvenience of maintaining charge 
~ - accounts for small amounts REMITTANCES WITH 
A Legal Holiday Card indicates (IN ACONSPICUOUS ORDERS WILL BE APPRECIATED in _ instances 
MANNER) maturities falling due on legal holidays. where orders amount to less than $2.00. 




















“ELAPSED-TIME” CALCULATING DIARY “DAILY DESK” CALENDAR DIARY 


366 pages of calculations. 366 special 366 pages of calendar groups, 5 months 
$ 25 ruled memo. pages. One year’s assur- visible at a glance, present month, 2 $ 00 
° ance of accuracy in the computation of months previous, 2 months following. nd 
elapsed time. 366 special ruled memo. pages. —— 


COOPER-SMITH, Inc,, New'vork;'N'Y: 
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